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FORTUNE means business in 
dollars and cents, in dotted lines 
for a dozen trucks, for a rug or a 
radio or a carload of steel. 


FORTUNE can mean business 
for your business because your 
campaign in FORTUNE will reach 
the men who Make What America 
Buys and Buy What America 
Makes, who read FORTUNE... 
advertising pages and all. 


FORTUNE 


135 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 


y, 


: 


SPANS THE H/AU€O46 FOR YOU.. 


From Coast to Coast, into more than 5% 
million homes, THIS WEEK brings only 
first-run fiction and first-rate articles ... 
For progressive advertisers, IT’S FIRST 
CHOICE FOR VOLUME SALES. 


, BLANKETS tH Haghborhood FOR HIM 


eS \ 


It’s the Grade “‘A”’ dealer’s first choice, 
‘i too. In 24 key markets, THIS WEEK 
covers his customers with the thorough- 


ness of his own newspaper... IT’S 
CONCENTRATED FOR SALES ACTION. 


SIDES OF THE COUNTER 
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in today’s profit opportunity 


O reach, influence and sell the Control Fami- 

lies of Rural America, manufacturers advertise 

more extensively in Country Gentleman than 
in any other rural publication. 

Through their own experience, advertisers have 
learned that Country Gentleman families rank front and 
center in today’s profit opportunity. 

They are, in every sense, Control Families—families 
who control the land, livestock, buildings and equipment 
in their communities. The 6,500,000 men, women and 
children in more than 1,600,000 Country Gentleman 
homes constitute in themselves a tremendous market, but 
their importance extends beyond their own purchases. 
For, because of their standing, they control the buying 
habits of their neighbors. ‘Town by town, throughout the 
United States, rural retailers will tell you that Country 
Gent!eman readers are preferred customers. (See oppo- 


site page. ) 


Shopping scene, Harrisonburg, Va., Popula- 
tion, 7,232. Authoritative studies show that 
high-profit country stores rank in number 


and in profit with high-profit city stores. 


Authoritative studies show that rural dealers’ aver- 
age orders are larger. Their credit is better. Returned 
goods are fewer and cost of handling orders is lower. 
These studies also show that high-profit rural sales out- 
lets compare in number and in profit with high-profit city 
sales outlets. 

Certainly rural outlets—and their customers—account- 
ing for +0 per cent of all retail business, belong front and 
center in your selling plans. Country Gentleman, first in 
this market, should be close to first in your advertising 
plans. Country Gentleman, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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(Right) 


Some of our best customers 

“We have examined Country Gentle- 
man’s list of subscribers through the 
Loveland Post Othce and find them, 
in most cases, the backers and builders 
of this locality. They are some of our 
best customers, and we are pleased that 
they have your magazine and are sold 
some of our products through its pages.” 

H. W. Graese, Graese & Sons Imple- 
ment Co., MecCormick-Deering Deal- 
ers, Loveland, Colo 


(Above) 

Finds large number of best cus- 
tomers—“I have looked over the list of vour 
Country Gentleman subscribers here in Nor- 
wich. | find a surprisingly large number of my 
best customers are on this list. I have been in 
the drug business here for forty years and 
know the people here in Norwich. I would say 
that on the whole vour list 1s a very select one, 
and | am amazed at the number of subscribers 
vou have in this town.”’— Burton E. Reynolds, 


Pharmacist. Norwich. N. Y 


Profits are higher in the 
Country Gentleman Market 
because: 


1. Prices—and people—are more stable. 2. Vol- 
ume per sale is greater—overhead lower. 3. Com- 
petition is cleaner; there are fewer high-pressure 
“*deals.’’ 4. Good rural stores buy in larger quan- 
tities than most city stores. 5. The CONTROL 
FAMILIES influence all the other rural families 
and in themselves represent the most profitable 
class of trade. 


Which part of Rural America 
do you know best? 


If you want the word of retailers on Country 
Gentleman’s CONTROL FAMILIES from some 
particular section which you know well, write 
Country Gentleman and ask for it. 
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FIRST with the CONTROL FAMILIES of Rural America 


(Below) 


Do business with many 
of them—“T have looked ove 
the list of Country Gentleman 
subscribers out of the Woodstock 
Post Office. I think it is a good 
representative list of townspeo- 
ple and farmers in this vicinity. 
We do business with a great many 
of them and would like to sell to 
more of them.”—D. Mverberg. 
Wender’s Department Store, 
Woodstock, Va. 


(Below) 
Represents better 


class of farm homes 

“*T have examined your 
Country Gentleman subscrip- 
tion list as mailed through 
the Watseka Post Office. I 
find that it represenis the bet- 
ter class of farm homes, peo- 
ple who appreciate quality 
merchandise. There are many 
of our customers on your list.” 

Glenn F. Williams, Man- 
ager, Star Cash Grocery, 
Watseka, IIb. 
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Should produce results for advertisers—“Familics on 
vour list have purchased eight new cars, three new trucks and five 
used cars from us during the last year or vear and a half. In the 
balance of the list there are at least 25 good prospects for new and 
used automobiles and trucks. I certainly feel that any publication 
going to as representative a list should produce results for the 
advertiser.’—Howard IL. Paige, Paige’s Garage, Oldsmobile-Chev- 
rolet Dealer, Amherst, Mass. 
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VALUES WHICH 
A.B.C. REPORTS 
CAN'T SHOW... 


SALES MANAGEMENT is read by many market-minded 
Advertising Agency principals, by many sales-minded 
Advertising Managers, but its major influence lies with the 
Sales Executives of the Nation. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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Lee Bristol, President, Bristol-Myers Company 


H. WALDHOFF’S drug store 
in Burlington is only one of 
the 1,298 drug stores in Iowa 
which sell Ipana, Sal Hepatica, 


Ingram’s, and the other famous 


Bristol-Myers products. 


W. H. Waldhoff, himself, is one of the 
312,540 Iowans whose families regularly read 
The Des Moines Sunday Register. And in 
Mr. Waldhoff’s home town of Burlington, 
161. miles east of Des Moines, 3,791 or every- 
other-one of the 7,534 families are Sunday 
Register readers. So it goes throughout 202 
of the 205 Iowa cities and towns of 1,000 or 


more population, where The Sunday Regis- 


Qwa 


oines Register and Tribune 


Mr. Bristol 


.. meet... 
Mr. Waldhoff 


one of your Burlington, Iowa, dealers 


W. H. Waldhoff, druggist of 
Burlington, Iowa 


ter reaches an average of 67 per cent of all 
families. 


As you say, Mr. Bristol, it’s “Ipana for the 
smile of beauty—Sal Hepatica for the smile 
of health.” Likewise, it’s “The Des Moines 
Sunday Register for the smile of sales” to 
Iowa dealers. For them there is no sweeter 
advertising story than a Sunday Register 
schedule. Because that means circulation 


that counts—right in their own communities. 


The Detroit News Alunounces 
\ New. PICTORIAL ROTOGRAVURE 


...-. 1 Gonvenient Tabloid Form 


In keeping with the popular trend of presenting NEWS PICTURES that tell stories, or 
serialized features and continued stories in picture form, the Detroit News introduces to the 
rewspaper readers of America's fourth market its NEW Pictorial ROTOGRAVURE Magazine in 
convenient tabloid format. : 


To advertisers this NEW ROTOGRAVURE section of The Sunday Detroit News offers a volume 
of reader-interest which is possible only when the universal appeal of intensely interesting 
pictures is combined with the exceptional printing qualities of ROTOGRAVURE! Furthermore it 
offers a WAITING AUDIENCE, each Sunday, of over 383,000 Detroit and Michigan families— 
well over a million people—who, already, have made The News their HOME newspaper and 
who look upon it as their most helpful shopping guide. 


The tabloid page size of 1050 lines offers advertisers full page attention value at considerable savings 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 
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New York, |. A. KLEIN, Inc. Chicago, J. E. LUTZ 
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“In the News” means “In Demand” 


---and the BAKELITE* name puts products in the news 


Iv IS SAFE to assume that merehan- 
dise which is often mentioned in 
news columns and retailers’ promo- 
lion, possesses some feature that 
is highly aceeptable to the buying 
public. Merchandise made from 
Bakelite Materials offers a striking 
illustration. Because the Bakelite 
name is widely and favorably 
known. products made from these 
materials have ready acceptance 
and definite news value. 

One of many examples is the Pull- 
match Smoker’s Stand. The fact that 
itis made from the well-known ma- 
terial, Bakelite Molded, has helped 
to put it in the news and in the 


displays of leading stores. In addi- 


BAKELITE 


‘Trade Mark Registered U.S. Pat. Off. 


THE 
OCTOBER 10, 1937 


CORPORATION, 247 PARK 
BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED. 163 


MATERIAL 


tion to this merchandising value, 
Bakelite Molded provides features 
of design. production and service- 
ability that are highly advantageous 
in this and many other products. 

Outstanding assets of Bakelite 
Molded are its ready adaptability 
in forming; its rich colors and lus- 
trous finish; its strength, and resis- 
tance to marring or deterioration; 
and the economies which it usually 
effects in production and assembly. 
To obtain detailed information on 
the important possibilities which 
this material offers for the improve- 
ment of your products, write for 
our 48-page illustrated booklet 26M. 
“Bakelite Molded”. 


orehon. Under the cop's! 6 


AVENUE, 


} Dufferin Street. Toronto. Canada West Coast: Electrical Specialty Co., Inc., 316 Eleventh street, San Francisco, 


BAK 


@erctoctwred by Bote \e on 8 products” 


A THOUSAND USES 


“Pullmatch” Smoker's Stand of lustrous 
black Bakelite Molded. Product of 
American Pullmatch Co. Molded by Kurz- 


Kasch. Ine. 
NE W JOR. Dix Es 
al, 
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\ shorter story 
about PROOF: 


Housewives have remembered to get 
y. for five years: 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE weekl 


Demand has boosted circulation 


From g00,000 to over 1,477,000. 


Research based on over 12,000 calls 


as* proved reader interest. 


H 
Case histones of response and results 


Show what THE FAMILY CIRCLE 
Has done for other advertisers: 
We'd like to show you 


What we think it can do for you: 


Mais oui! 
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When the country goes to town 


The farmer may shop in any one of a 
dozen towns and cities within a radius 
of thirty or forty miles from his home. 
Distance means nothing to him in get- 
ting what he wants. And his brand pref- 
erences are determined by the same 
factors that influence the rest of us... 
chiefly impressions gained from ad- 
vertising in publications he reads. 

For farmers are people. They differ from 
other folks only in occupation. They 
have the same needs. . . and those needs 
represent big business. As a matter of fact, 
with farm income at nine billion dollars, 
the farmer and his family constitute the 


richest single income group in the country. 


Not only does Farm Journal with its 


1,333,000 circulation deliver in one pack- 
age a large portion of this richest single 
income group, it also delivers an unusu- 
ally attentive audience. For Farm 
Journal’s unique 4-Day Writer-to-Read- 
er schedule attracts the better, more pro- 
gressive type of farmer .. . the kind 
of farmer who recognizes what Farm 
Journal's fagter facts for farmers means 
to his business. 


This unique combination of Farm 
Journal’s huge circulation, intense 
reader interest and unusual reader re- 
sponsiveness geared to a farm income of 
nine billion dollars presents a sales oppor- 
tunity that no national advertiser can 
afford to overlook. 


FARM JOURNAL 
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How to Rate and Judge Personality 
Factors When You Interview 


Applicants for the Sales Force 


Mr. McMurray has designed a standard application form for sales 


executives which goes beyond the old cut-and-dried formula and 


seeks information which, if intelligently interpreted, will answer 


the query. “Does this man’s personality fit him for sales work?” 


BY ROBERT 


N. MeceMURRAY 


Executive Secretary, The Psychological Corporation 


ERSONALITY is without doubt the 

most important single ingredient in 

a satesman’s success. But in hiring 

men for selling positions who has 
been able to be sure that the men whom 
he selected had the right kind of personali- 
ties ? 

Until very recently, no one. 

However, in the past few years the psy- 
chologists and the psychiatrists have been 
working on the problem of personality 
traits. They have been attempting to iso- 


Note: Photo at top of page shows one 
of Aetna Casualty & Surety Co.'s classes in 
sales training. 
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late the characteristics which go to make 
up a man’s personality. As a result of this 
work, they now know much more than for- 
merly about how these traits develop, what 
purposes they serve, and how they can be 
distinguished in the average individual. 

In the course of a study which it made 
of several hundred specialty salesmen dur- 
ing the past year, the Chicago office of the 
Psychological Corporation has had an op- 
portunity to apply some of these findings 
to the problem of selecting new men. 

As the first step, a careful study was 
made of the job and of successful and un- 
successful men on it. On the basis of this, 
it was possible to distinguish one person 


ality trait which appeared to be advanta- 
geous in selling and two personality make- 
ups which were definitely disadvantageous. 
To describe these characteristics: 

The desirable trait is the capacity ob- 
served in some men to “identify” them- 
selves with their superiors or employers. 
This identification is patterned on the be- 
havior of the boy who, out of his respect 
and admiration for his father, tries to 
model himself after him; please him in 
every way, and be completely worthy of 
any trust that his father may place in him. 
It is a wholly emotional relationship, but 
a highly desirable one. Men with this 
capacity for identification are the “company 
men.” It is they who regard their bosses 
or companies as “the best in the world.” 
Their loyalty and willingness to cooperate 
are unlimited. They are particularly valu- 
able in maintaining employe morale and 
esprit de corps. 

This capacity to identify is not learned; 
at least not after maturity. Neither can it 
be taught. A man has it or he has not. 
Yet there are certain signs by which its 
presence can be recognized. Almost always 
such men will tell of a friend, a former 
teacher, an old employer, or some public 
figure whom they not only regard highly 
but for whom they would be willing to do 
almost anything. And they mean it. In 
other cases, such men are devoting them- 
selves to some worthy cause, institution, or 
organization. The essence of this ability 
of a man’s to form identifications is the 
power to make the problems, interests, and 
needs of others as important and urgent to 
him as his own. 


Beware the Peter Pans! 


On the other hand, the first of the dis- 
advantageous traits uncovered is that of 
emotional infantilism. Persons with this 
cha acteristic may be mature physically and 
gifted intellectually, but their attitudes 
toward responsibility, self-discipline, and 
the worthwhile objectives in life are those 
of a child. Perhaps due to their upbring- 
ing, such individuals have not learned how 
to face and cope with reality. They are 
the wishful thinkers. It is they who de- 
mand that someone continue in the role of 
parent, protector, and sponsor. They are 
essentially passive and dependent. Like- 
wise, to them there is no such thing as 
résponsibility. Nevertheless, being wholly 
concerned with themselves, they are often 
well groomed and may be quite attractive 
both in appearance and manner. 

It is when they face the unpleasant reali- 
ties of the world that their weaknesses 
begin to appear. They become the “‘lean- 
ers,’ the excuse makers, the irresponsibles. 
They “burn up” territory, spoiling it for 
their more competent associates. When 
they fail, as they almost invariably do, they 
whine and plead for another chance. Often 
they attempt to evade responsibility by 
lying. With them it is a matter always of 
taking the easiest way. 

As a rule, they are not too difficult to 
recognize if the employer knows what to 
look for. Sometimes they have made little 
upward progress from job to job. Or they 
have not held a position for any length of 
time. Perhaps someone has always had to 
find their jobs for them. Rarely are thei: 
explanations of why they left their positions 
entirely satisfying. Often they have em- 

Notre: Mr. McMurray’s standard appli- 
cation form, described in this article, is 
reproduced on pages 12 and 13. Reprints 
of this form, suitably revised for filling in 
by interviewers, may be obtained from 
SALES MANAGEMENT at five cents a copy. 
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Work History: 


Has he made progress in his 
work either with one company or 
from job-to job? 


Will his past experience be 
helpful in the job? .......... 


Has he shown stability on the 


1 Ib 4 


Did he get his own positions ? 


Has he ever participated in any 


] 


obviously impractical ventures?. 
Does he appear to have liked his 
WOTK ee . 
What were his relations with his 


SSUCIATCS 7 


Were his reasons for quitting ap- 
parently justifiable ones? ...... 
Is there any evidence of his hav- 
ing shown unusual imitative in 
his work? 


fims in Life: 


How much does he want the job? 


Doubtful about some features - 
ested 


Dute Of. 
Tele. 

Yes No 

Yes a 

Yes No 

Yes No 7 
Yes No 

Yes No 

Good Poorly 
Well Badly 

Yes -No ‘ 
Yes No ; 


Disinterested ———— 
—— Moderately inter- 


Anxious to get job ———— 


What feature of the work appeals to him? 


Opportunity for 


advancement .. Ext.emely 


2. Opportunity to 


make money Extremely 


The drawing ac- 


COUME .cccecese Ext:emely 
4. Prestige of prod- 

Mec cracewanl Extremely 
5. Chance for sales 

training ..ee Extremely 
6. Promise of help 

ee” | ee Ext emely 

Other features 


How ambitious is h¢? 
Moderately ——— Not at all —— 


Are his goals immediate 
and trivial (e.g. attend- 
ance at a ball game) or 
long run (e.g. preparing 
himself for a better posi- 
tion) ? 


Moderately—Not at all 


Moderately Not at all 
Moderately—Not at all 
Moderately—Not at all 

Moderately—Not at all— 


Moderately—Not at all— 


Extremely ——— Considerably —— 


avers eeeeeees Immediate —— Long Run —— 


G. 


G. 


Standardized Interview Record Form 


Are his aims in life within rea- 
GE aon ae ora ee rele ee 
Has he any strong reason to wish 
to succeed ? 


Wn OS kcviavenvnceveron 
Social Adjustment: 


What is_ his 
Friendly 


attitude 


Has he formed any attachments 
to teachers, friends, public fig- 
BEG, Glee seeders ene ivacabeke 
Has he ever demonstrated any 
leadership qualities? ......... 
Has he unusually strong preju- 
dices (religious, political, racial, 
oe 5 ee re 
Would these prejudices interfere 
with his acceptance by his pros- 
pects or associates? ........... 


Is his social life adapted to 
proper work and study habits? 


Does he have full or part time 
work which he would wish to 
continue? 


toward people in 
— Withdrawn — Defensive — Aggressive — 


general ? 


Yes No — 
Yes —— —No ——— = 
Yes ———-No ——— 
Yes ” -No a 
Yes —_ —No ———- 
Yes — No 


Family and Domestic Situation: 


What place within the birth order of his brothers and 


sisters did he occupy? Eldest 
Youngest Only Child 


Did his family influence him to 


Intermediate ——— 


form habits of industry? ...... Yes ———-No ——— 
As a child and youth did he have 

to contribute to his family’s sup- 

port? eee Rbebeaeses Saeeeeene Yes ——___-No — 
Did he work Summers and at.e 

oe a nn Yes —No - - 
Who was his favorite parent? Father ——Mother —~ 
What were his relations to 

his brothers and sisters ? Congenial — Uncongenial — 


Is there any evidence of 


present domestic trouble? Yes - 
Does the man feel his 
wife will be favorable to 
A hvac aes Yes - 
Is his wife working? .... Yes 
If wife is working, is he 
anxious to have her quit? Yes 
Has he other sources of 
Pe rr ee rer Yes 
Has he dependents other 
than D6 WEE? ono cence Yes 


ee 


lig stasis 


— Part Time — No — 


— Don't Care — No — 


——— ii 


$— No 
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Please read the article on the preceding and following pages before attempting to interpret or use this form. 
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Sorbet 


motives for wishing to take the job. 
will be favorable 


Are there relatives living 


ue in the home? .......... Yes No 

N. Does the man feel that the 
relatives would be favor- 
able to the job? ........ Yes - No 

O. What is the minimum income necessary to support him 
and dependents (if any)? ......... seeeee §- 

P. Is the man still on Relief? Yes No 

V. Analysis of Man’s Motivation: 

Think over what the man has said and try to analyze his 


Some of his motives 


to his success; others unfavorable. Below 


are shown some of the more common favorable and unfavorable 


motives and also several negative influences. 


Check the ones 


that you know he has. 


A. 
B. 
"id 
i D. 
E 
A. 
‘\@ B 
1. 
A. 
. 
} B. 
: . 
; D. 
% 
' 
; E. 
E. 


Favorable Motives Unfavorable Motives 


Need to eae bveeel A. 
GOD: écntéasnncnteoues 


Looking for something to 
fill in with until a better 


; a ; job comes along ....... 
Extreme ambition and 
GIVE... cece ee eeceee B. Pushed into application 
: by wife, parents, or rela- 
Anxious for opportunity y 2 : en we 
. . - VES cer ewse ee coccce 
to advance in com- 
Pe HORN eseeseresnes C. Looking for something 
Strong wish to make CASY - ee eee eee eees .- 
OIE ono ok wh a stave eS 
D. Wants to try and see if 
Other favorable motives >). Sere 


Negative Influences 


Spoiled, danas or 
WORE 56240 Sainee a 


No dependents ........ C. 
No need to earn money 
(Employed wife, living  D. 
with family, other income) 


Family or domestic dis- 
approval of work 


Ratings on General Characteristics: 


Appearance 
1. Cleanliness Good - Average ——- Poor —— 
2. Neatness Good ——— Average ——- Poor —— 
3. Appropriate- 

ness of dress Good ——— Average ——- Poor —— 
Vom ss0scs -+. Good —— Average —— Poor —— 


Fluency ........ Inadequate — Adequate — Verbose — 


Correctness of speech 


1. Is there an accent? ...... . Yes ———No —— 
2. Is reasonably correct gram- 

WEE GHEE? viccccenanais iw ee No ——— 
3. Are there many mispronunci- 

MET sideneas ee yee "es No = 
Ability to organize and present his ideas 
1. Can he keep on track? Yes ‘No ——— 
2. Does he present his ideas 

oo Ee eee wee wae No ——— 
3. Is his presentation systematic 

and well organized? ...... Yes ————No ——— 
intelligence, insight, open-mindedness 
1. Does he “get the point” 

quickly? .....cccccccesee YOS ———No —— 
2. Are his questions  intelli- 

MEE ice dee wwe mMigetes = -No — 


Does he appear open-minded 
toward new ideas and points 


OF WIDE cxiviceccecsicse TO No 
4. Does he appear “eed of 
learning the work? ....... Yes ———-No ——— 
G. Morale, self-confidence 
1. Have his past experiences 
broken his morale? ....... Yes —No ——— 
2. Will he rise to a challenge 
and show _— fighting 
SPIfIt? 2... cceeeeeeeeees YES ———No —— 
3. Does he show confidence in 
his ability to “come 
through?” woececesee. YES ———No —— 
H. Poise, cultural background 
1. Did he seem at ease during 
the mtervi€W? ...cccscocss YOS -No ——— 
2. Is his cultural background 
adequate for the usual type Yes ————-No ——— 
OF WME ih isoceceasnes 
Personality adjustment 
1. Has he any obvious eccen- 
tricities of appearance? Yes ———-No ———. 
2. Is his manner or speech 
SORT sca ct keene ess Yes - No 
3. Is there anything about him 
which would interfere with 
his acceptance by his associ- 
ates of prospects? ........ Yes No 
ee UN ans oice xian aie ae awe ed ee ne Se alates 
4. Is he acrank on any subject? Yes No ——— 
ee EE rasta aca ie ares sw sienna wine aoe 
J. Personality traits (Check) 
Which of the following traits does he have to a more than 
average degree? 
1. Seclusiveness, shyness, tendencies to withdraw ..... 
2. Disinterestedness, lapses of attention ............. 
5. Pa Cs6Ve  ITICBRIENE «65 Soaass hese st w nw arnedeleasn 
i SIN ey vie dexs slic Ghote raleucdhdtcu me eae 
Eeotien, excessive self COACEIN: .4 «oc ics dewaseins 
6. Concern over his health, symptoms, recent operations, 
a ie sire ti eae Re a eee ee ; 
7. Defensiveness. Did he attempt to cross-examine the 
SNE aii ieuikls We eee oes oy eee 
8. Suspiciousness, distrustfulness ..............0-00- 
.. DE BE IE 5 vine bo ickcio oermeatasen 
ee ee ee ee re ae 
Li.. DeiRRee APESEIVOINENE 65065006 cic dicr adsense es 
C2: TR CN oi sosekc ce dias <oneacscen 
13. Interest in drink, women, or gambling ............ 
VII. Estimate of Candidate’s Probable Success: 


From the foregoing, I believe that the applicant will be an 


Excellent salesman .......... 
Good NE cote ncrea tee: 
Fair OC Sch 
Poor ee ie aca ae 
re 


Interviewer 


Reprints of this form, suitably revised for filling in 
OcTOBER 10, 


1937 


by interviewers, may be obtained from Saves MANAGEMENT at five cents a copy. 
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Class of “37: These recent college graduates are undergoing eight months of training 
before assignment as salesmen of Armstrong Cork Products Co.s linoleum and other 
floor coverings. The “professor” is J. B. Tanger, of Armstrong’s Bureau of Retail 
Merchandising. Graduates of 30 colleges, picked from 1,000 applicants, are taking the 
course, which covers every phase of manufacture, selling, and promotion. Their 
scholastic achievement, personality, and campus prominence got them the job. Stiff 
“skull practice” and actual selling experience weed out the misfits. They live and 
do their homework in “Armstrong Manor,” a clubhouse near the Laneaster, Pa., 
factory. Pleasant surroundings, including swimming pool. tennis court, golf course 
recall college days and start them off as employes with a favorable impression of 
their employer. Lasting friendships are formed in the months spent at Armstrong 
Manor, which is really the dormitory for a post-graduate college. 


barked on wild, impractical ventures of 
various kinds. Quite frequently they have 
been unable to get along with their asso- 
ciates or superiors. Many have continued 
on Relief even until the present. To them 
the d.aw.ng account is often the most im- 
portant feature of the job. Frequently they 
have exaggerated ideas concerning their 
competence and worth. Occasionally one 
will even admit that he has been prodded 
into applying for work by a frustrated wife 
or relatives. 

The second of the more disadvantageous 
conditions is less a trait than a distortion 
of the personality as a whole. These are 
the individuals who suffer from emotional 
maladjustments. Often they are victims of 
mild forms of mental disorder. While 
everyone has such characteristics as nervous- 
ness, moodiness, suspiciousness, hypochon- 
dria, sadism, or tendencies toward day 
dreaming to some degree, they show one 
or more of them to an abnormal extent. 
The traits seem to have run wild. They 
dominate the sufferer’s thinking and _ his 
behavior. His entire outlook on life be- 
comes warped and abnormal. Such condi- 
tions are especially unfortunate in a sales- 
man because it is imperative that he be 
accepted by his prospects. For the badly 
adjusted emotionally, this is almost an im- 
possibility. Furthermore, such individuals 
are frequently very hard to manage and are 
prone to become disciplinary problems. 

In general, such persons are likewise not 
hard to detect. They include the freaks, 
the cranks, and the fanatics. Less obvious, 
but equally significant are the sufferers from 
chronic ill-health; those who report syste- 
matic persecution by superiors or associates ; 
the extremely defensive; those whose words 
flow out so rapidly that they lose the thread 
of their discourse (flight of ideas) ; the 
excessively competent (delusion of gran- 
deur) ; those given to long lapses into rev- 
erie (the schizoid). and a host of others, 
each with his peculiar symptoms. 

Granting that these personality character- 
istics contribute largely to a man’s success 
or failure, the problem becomes: What is 
the best way in which to determine their 
presence or absence in an applicant? 
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Because of the great variety of contexts 
in which they occur and the general ina- 
bility or reluctance of applicants to be 
entirely frank about their personality char- 
acteristics, it has been found most effective 
to use an interview procedure. To begin 
with, it is flexible. The emphasis can easily 
be placed on the points most significant for 
each individual. Supplementary questions 
can be asked when necessary. At the same 
time, if the applicant is encouraged to 
speak freely, he may volunteer much that 
is important and which might otherwise be 
overlooked. If he is trying to cover up, it 
is almost inevitable that he will be incon- 
sistent or contradict himself if he is allowed 
to talk long enough. Where the proper 
rapport has been established between him 
and the interviewer, it is very probable that 
he will become confidential, even when he 
recognizes that this may be to his disad- 
vantage, and admit behavior or attitudes 
which will be very illuminating with re- 
spect to his personality make-up. 

To facilitate the conduct of such an inter- 
view, a standardized record form has been 
prepared. A copy of this is shown on the 
preceding pages. As may be noted, it con- 
sists of a number of items concerning the 
applicant's work history, aims in life, social 
adjustment, and family and domestic situa- 
tion. Likewise, provision is made for ar 
analysis of his motivation and to rate him 
on several supplementary points. The items 
on this form are not to be asked as out- 
right questions, but simply represent guides 
to the interviewer concerning points to be 
covered. Wherever possible the applicant 
is to be encouraged to tell his story in his 
own way, regardless of whether he follows 
the order of the items on the record form. 
It is important only that all of them be 
covered at some time during the course of 
the interview. 

To make the most effective use of the 
procedure, several rules should be observed: 

1. The applicant must be put at his 
ease. ‘The atmosphere should be friendly 
and informal. No third person should 
listen in. The record form itself should be 
kept out of sight until after the interview 
has been ended. 


2. Plenty of time should be allowed. 
At least a half an hour and preferably an 
hour should be used. There must be ample 
time for the establishment of rapport be- 
tween the applicant and the interviewer and 
to permit the former to warm to his subject 
even if it is his favorite one—himself. 

3. The interviewer should do the mini- 
mum amount of talking. Most interviewers 
talk too much themselves, giving the appli- 
cant no opportunity to tell them about 
himself. In the conduct of the conversation 
the interviewer should confine himself prin- 
cipally to keeping the applicant encouraged 
to talk and from straying too far from the 
subject. 

4. Great care should be taken to note 
and check up upon all inconsistencies or 
contradictions in the applicant's statements. 
Where these occur, they should be followed 
up with tactful questions designed to get 
at the truth without putting him on the 
defensive. This is probably the most im- 
portant part of the procedure, because thesc 
inconsistencies may provide the best clues. 
not only to his honesty, but to his person- 
ality make-up as well. 

By recording his judgments on each item 
of the form immediately after the close of 
the interview, a detailed and comprehensive 
picture of the man becomes available to the 
interviewer. Moreover, particular care has 
been used to select for consideration pre- 
cisely those items which are of the greatest 
value in facilitating the making of judg- 
ment concerning the applicant’s personality 
characteristics. It is no longer necessary to 
base conclusions as to the man’s fitness on 
a few vague, unspecific, and possibly biased 
impressions. In addition, such a record is 
also of utility in case of differences of 
opinion, as the applicant can, if necessary, 
be reinterviewed on the disputed points. 
The same applies to the worth of such an 
instrument in the training of new inter- 
viewers. Their judgments on individual 
points can easily be checked and the reli- 
ability of their conclusions concerning the 
fitness of the man as a whole be readily 
determined. 


Morale-Breaking Wives 


In certain cases, it has also been found 
desirable to talk with the applicant's wife 
and family as well as with him. If, as 
sometimes happens, she or some other mem- 
ber of the household is the dominant one 
or is unfavorably inclined toward the man 
or his prospective work or both, it is ad- 
visable to conduct a supplementary inter- 
view in the home. 

Too often it has been.found that unsuc- 
cessful men have failed because of their 
wives. Such women have broken their hus- 
bands’ morale by their lack of confidence in 
them; have kept them poor by their inordi- 
nate spending; have held them chained to 
them by continual ill-health, or have driven 


_ them distracted by their continual nagging 


or whining. Where such conditions as 
these are encountered, unless the anplicant 
has unusual strength of character, his 
chances for success are definitely handi- 
capped. 

By way of conclusion, it must be empha- 
sized that none of these procedures can 
pretend to the exactness of the physical 
sciences. The selection of men for any type 
of work is still largely an art. Neverthe- 
less, it is believed that the use of such 
methods as that which has been described 
will reduce the element of chance in hiring 
salesmen. Furthermore, as these techniques 
represent only a beginning, it is to be 
hoped that additional research will materi- 
ally increase their scope and effectiveness. 
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Nine Questions You Must Answer 


Before You Write and Publish 


a Manual for Your Salesmen 


If your salesmen are not equipped with a good sales manual, they 


should be. If they aren’t using the manual they already have, 


it’s dollars to dimes that it is the fault of the sales manager. 


BY BURTON BIGELOW 


President, Burton Bigelow Organization 


ANY a sales promotion manager, 

having just finished what turned 

out to be a big job—building a 

sales manual—has suddenly found 
himself in the dilemma of the home 
builder who was queried by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. 

Taking a long walk about the fringe of 
town, the Sage of Concord came across 
a new house rambling across a large lot, 
the building well complete save for the 
exterior finish. His curiosity being 
aroused and the owner appearing, Emer- 
son inquired: ““What style of architecture 
is this?”” Not at all perturbed, the owner 
answered, quite innocently: “Oh, we 
haven't settled that yet; we have a fellow 
coming down from Boston next week to 
put the ‘architecture’ into it!” 

It is difficult to put “architecture” into 
a house or a sales manual after it is com- 
pleted. 

But, if, before you begin to build your 
manual, you will answer nine questions, 
make well-considered decisions on the nine 
major points listed below, you will never 
he accused of having built a sales manual 
which is not well-planned. Why not? 
Because, you can’t make these nine deci- 
sions without having carefully planned 
your manual. 

Most of these decisions are interdepen- 
dent. You will hardly be able to settle 
the matter of size for example, until you 
have settled the matter of scope and man- 
ner of use. The very necessity for rec- 
onciling all decisions in advance is, of 
course, the very essence of planning. 


1. Purpose 


Why are you building a sales manual? 
Is it merely because “everybody has one,” 
or because “‘our competitors use a man- 
ual’; or because ‘“‘our salesmen ask for a 
sales book’; .or more to the point, is it 
because you recognize a very definite need 
for an organized presentation of sales facts 
or sales material? Is it to be used to sell 
wholesalers, dealers or consumers? Is the 
audience a technically minded or lay-mind- 
ed group? 

A life insurance salesman, specializing 
in the sale of planned estates, found this 
matter of the technical or non-technical 
point of view of the prospect very helpful 
to him. In selling wealthy men in the 
‘middle wealthy” group, he found that 
his charts secured better attention and 
more interest when made up in blue-print 
torm. In later years, when he carried this 
idea into his selling of the top-bracket 
wealthy men, he found that blue-printing 
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the charts apparently added nothing to 
their interest value. 

Reason: The middle-bracket men _ of 
wealth were more often than not manu- 
facturers, making their money out of their 
own businesses. They were accustomed to 
reading blue-prints—hence their added in- 
terest when the estate charts were present- 
ed in blue-print form. Among the top- 
bracket prospects few manufacturers were 
found. These owners of great wealth rep- 
resented second or third generation wealth. 
They had never been operators of a busi- 
ness—thev were investment- and money- 
minded, but not manufacturing-minded; 
hence, their total lack of interest in blue- 
prints as a form of presentation. 


‘2. Manner of Use 


Is the manual to be used as a behind- 
the-scenes training manual, or as a presen- 
tation book? Is it to be used (a) by the 
salesman only; (b) by the salesman and 
prospect jointly; (c) in group selling; or 
(d) as a “leave book” to be left behind 
for the prospect's further perusal? Will 
it be used in the home, in the office, or in 
the field? On the desk at short range or 
at long range? 

Make these decisions—and you will 
have gone most of the way toward de- 
ciding size, binding, etc. 


“Mr. Watson Calling!” 


This miniature sample of the 
box maker's art is not a toy—it’s 
a clever salesman’s card used by 
order-hunters for United States 
Printing & Lithograph Company. 
Does your line lend itself to an 
interest-getting approach = of this 


kind? 


3. Scope 

The scope of the manual will be decided 
largely when you decide the purpose. Is 
it to be a visualization of your standard 
sales story—or is it to include answers to 
objections and rebuttal arguments as well ? 
Is it to be an encyclopedia of facts for 
the salesman or merely a high-spot pres- 
entation? How much you expect to in- 
clude in your manual must be decided early 
in your planning stage. 

4. Size 

A sales manual may be made up as (a) 
a miniature; (b) in a pocket size; (c) in 
standard lette.head size; or (d) in giant 
or jumbo size. The determining factor 
usually is found in the method of use. 
The huge tripod style visualizer is still in 
use, but it is hardly as popular as it was 
at one time, it 1s too heavy and too bulky 
to carry. The letter-size manual is now 
most widely used, but in lines where cold 
canvassing is done, the pocket manual is 
the most popular of all. 

An experience of a sales supervisor for 
one of the big automatic refrigeration 
companies highlights the salesman's fear of 
the large manual and his preference for 
the small one. This supervisor and one of 
his dealers’ men were making evening calls 
on home prospects by previous appoint- 
ment. The supervisor had noticed that the 
salesman seemed to avoid the visual pres- 
entation as if it were poison. He insisted, 
however, that the young man carry it and 
use it. One evening they started out on 
their appointments. “Do you have your 
book?’’ queried the supervisor. “Yes, in- 
deed!” replied the salesman. Arriving at 
the door, the supervisor could see nothing 
of the book, but made no further mention 
of it. Inside, the sales talk having gotten 
well started, Mr. Supervisor wanted his 
book, but it was not visible. “May I have 
the presentation book, Mr. ........?” he 
asked the young salesman. “Sure!” 
answered the salesman, coloring red around 
the roots of his hair. Turning away from 
the group, he reached into the front of 
his trousers and pulled the presentation 
book out from behind his belt, where he 
had hidden it. 

Examination of well-designed pocket- 
sized manuals shows that by paying espe- 
cial attention to their typography and by 
conserving margins, the small manual 
achieves almost as good display and eye- 
appeal as the letter-size books. 

Whatever size is best for you, it is evi- 
dent that the decision as to size must be 
made before the first page is set up o1 
the first chart drawn. ‘ 


5. Binding 

Is the manual to be permanently bound 
or put into loose-leaf form? If loose-leaf, 
shall spiral or plastic binding be used, or 
shall it be the conventional ring binder? 

Few presentation manuals are made in 
permanently bound form; there is so little 
about business that is permanent nowadays ; 
changes come so rapidly—compelled by 
government or economic forces or competi- 
tive moves—that a bound sales manual is 
likely to be out-of-date before it leaves 
the bindery. 

In the loose-leaf field, the style of bind- 
ing is usually dictated by the proposed 
manner of use. For example, the publisher 
of one of the leading business weeklies 
provides his neophyte circulation salesmen 
with a standard picturized prospectus in 
letter-size, bound with spiral binding. The 
new men can’t change the order of sheets 
in this spiral binder as they could in the 
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ordinary ring binder—so they can’t very 


well alter the order of presentation of the 
standard sales talk. 
One firm, whose sales manual is made 


up in the form of a pocket-size ring binder, 
has selected certain of these sheets and 
collected them into a “leave book” which 
the salesman leaves with the prospect for 
further study. This “leave book” is bound 
in plastic rings—which prevents pages be- 
ing removed, added or changed in their 


order. 


6. Indexing (and Identification | 


An easily usable method of indexing 1s 
essential if the manual is to be smoothly 
and frequently used. While the method 
of indexing is, in itself important, it is 
most essential to have a method of index- 
ing and to adhere consistently to it. No 
one has ever devised a perfect indexing 
method, but any good method, consistently 
followed, gives better results than a hit-or- 
miss plan. The thicker the manual, the 
more need for good indexing—so that 
sheets may be easily and properly filed and 
quickly found when wanted. Nothing 
confuses a salesman more than fumbling 
for an exhibit which he can’t find. 

A Book of Facts built for a casualty 
insurance sales force has these main sub- 
divisions printed on eight dividing tabs: 
1. Blindness, 2. Policy, 3. Company, 
4. Market, 5. Sales Methods, 6. Sales 
Results, Customers, 8. Recognition, 
9. General. The “7” section, for ex- 
ample, devoted to Customers was sub-di- 
vided as follows: 7.1—Lists (General), 
7.2—High-spot Lists (Big Names, etc.), 
7.3—Geographical Lists, 7.4—Lists by Oc- 
cupations, 7.5 Lists by Sexes, 7.6 Lists by 
Age Groups, 7.7—Lists of Benefit Pay- 
ments, 7.8—Other Classifications. 

Identification: It has been found of the 
utmost importance that each sheet in the 
manual be identified by a reference num- 
ber, even though that number has nothing 
to do with the order in which the sheets 
are assembled in the binder. This num- 
ber is of great help in referring to sheets 
later on, in making revisions, etc. 

When the numerical classification scheme 
is used for indexing, two numbers are 
placed on each sheet. One—the decimal 
index number—determines the filing posi- 
tion of the sheet; the other—the serial 
number—is merely for purposes of more 
exact identification in future references. 

Before you plan your manual, give care- 
ful thought to the indexing method best 
suited to your needs. 


7. Instructions Re Use 


If time permits and if the manual is in- 
dexed so as to make filing of sheets easy, 
some companies follow the practice of 
giving the sales force merely the binder, 
the index tabs and a few sheets as the 
initial ‘dose’ in introducing a new man- 
ual. Then, they let the filler sheets follow 
in small but frequent doses. This compels 
the field man to learn the filing method, 
it makes him read the material as he files 
it. When the book is complete, he is not 
only familiar with the contents but he 
knows where to find it instantly. 

Experience teaches that a new sales man- 
ual seldom solves any selling problems of 
itself, unless and until the field force have 
been thoroughly drilled in its use. Those 
companies which have tried many plans 
prefer to introduce a new manual at a 
meeting of field men. They dramatize it; 
sell it to the men; show them exactly how 
to use it in typical sales situations and see 
that branch managers and field supervisors 
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really drill the men in the use of the new 
manual. 

If your experience includes the build- 
ing of a manual which has seemed to be 
a flop, ask yourself if failure to sell it to 
the sales force might not have been the 
fatal omission. 


8. Facility of Revision 

The realistically minded sales manager 
knows that a sales manual is never fin- 
ished. In today’s rapidly changing busi- 
ness world, where prices are stable hardly 
long enough to get new price lists off the 
press, where government is compelling 
changes in policies and methods, and 
where competition forces quick changes in 
products and sales appeals, it is absolutely 
essential to design today’s sales manual so 
that quick and effective revisions can be 
made with the least cost and inconven- 
ience. This requires the use of a loose- 
leaf binder and sheets that are clearly iden- 
tified for lifting and replacement. When 
you plan your manual, keep in mind the 
need for constant future revision. 


9. Inspection 


The sales department, in the average 
business, has not yet learned what the man- 
ufacturing department discovered years ago, 
viz.: The importance of a continuous and 
unrelenting inspection function. Salesmen 
are scattered far from headquarters, not 
centralized under close supervision of a 
factory, and their work calls for inspection 
as urgently as that of the factory worker. 

The sales manual needs careful periodic 
inspection to determine many points: Is it 
being used, and used as intended? Are 


the sheets kept clean? Are new sheets 

being inserted as promptly as sent? Are 

old sheets being removed? Is unauthorized 
extraneous matter being added to the book? 

What added sheets do the men want and 

need? What sheets could be eliminated? 

When you design your manual arrange 
for an inspection function to check up on 
it. 

Planning and building a sales manual 
is almost always a bigger, costlier job 
than anticipated. But, if it is well done, 
it is also worth more as a selling tool 
than was expected. 

No sales manual is ever built under 
completely ideal conditions, but if I could 
dictate my own conditions, they would be: 
A: One man assigned as a sort of Man- 

ual Production Boss, with the complete 

responsibility for the job. 

B: Get together of a technical man, a fi- 
nancial man, a field man and the Man- 
ual Boss to plan the broad outlines of 
the book. 

C: One dummy made up complete for of- 
fice OK—then ten photostat duplicates 
sent to ten key field men for criticism 
and suggestion. 

D: The Manual Boss to have all final de- 
cisions. 

E: Field meetings to introduce the new 
book with demonstration sales, show- 
ing its use in selling. 

F: Continuous revision and_ inspection 
thereafter, plus close supervision. 

Accurate descriptions and specifications 
from the factory, sound and _ successful 
selling technique from the field, close co- 
operation from the visualizer, typographer 
and printer—all are required to make a 
sales manual that gets results! 


How Alexander Seeks Suitable 
Applicants for the Sales Force 


OCATING first-class salesmen is an 

ever-present headache to executives 

of many large companies. Alexander 

Film Co., Colorado Springs, Colo., 
finds that its own customers are not only 
able but willing to recommend new sales- 
men. 

Alexander's products, advertising films, 
are shown in some 10,000 picture houses 
in this country. A house organ, “The 
Theater Partner,” is sent to these clients 
and to prospects, more than 11,500 copies 
a month. With each copy is mailed a post- 
paid business reply card requesting theatre 
managers to submit the name of a prospec- 
tive salesman “who has not the opportunity 
for advancement in his present work.” 

“The man we want,” reads the card's 
upper half, “is between 30-and 50; has a 
record of success in previous work; gives 
the impression of sincerity in conversation ; 
is able to finance himself for at least 30 
days,” and states other qualifications. On 
the bottom half of the card are blanks for 
the manager to fill in—name, address, edu- 
cation, present or previous occupation, how 
long known, etc., of the prospective sales- 
man. 

Upon receipt of the card, Bob Austin, 
Alexander's manager of training, sends the 
man recommended a letter, booklet, and 
application blanks. The letter describes 
the company’s success, “More Alexander 
service was sold in 1936 than in any other 
year in its 18 years of progress,” and briefly 
outlines the rewards to be expected, and 


the training to be given recruits. It indi- 
rectly attempts to discourage the easy- 
dough, something-for-nothing type of appli- 
cant. 

A complete description of the company, 
its scope, methods of operation, and future 
is given in the accompanying booklet. Com- 
prehensive application blanks for Alexander 
and for a bonding company bring forth the 
applicant’s record and present status. 
Copies of Alexander’s house organs, and 
reprints of trade paper articles about the 
firm, enable the recruit to gain an insight 
into the organization for which he is going 
to work. At the outset it is made clear 
that ‘“‘we offer a straight commission . 

a new representative should be able to 
finance himself for at least two months.” 

This system has been “more resultful 
than any other plan we have tried,”” says 
Ralph N. Miller, director of Public Rela- 
tions. “Although we have enclosed the 
card with our house organ only three 
months, we have received applications from 
more than 150 men. It enables us to at- 
tract the type of men we wish.” 

Mr. Miller attributes these creditable re- 
sults to the fact that “a theatre manager's 
otfice is a sort of clubroom for many men 
connected with the film business.” He 
knows his fellow citizens and their abili- 
ties, and when an able man seeks a change 
or a profitable connection it is no trouble 
for the manager to submit his name. Once 
satisfied that the recruit measures up to its 
standards, Alexander, of course, puts him 
through a sales training course. 
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WHAT SHALL WE PUT IN OUR SALES MANUAL? 


1. Title: “Leonard Controlled Selling.” 
Manual for: Retail salesmen. Spon- 
sored by: Leonard Refrigerator Co. 
Contents and Purpose: Summarizes fea- 
tures of the product, then tells how to 
sell it. Good feature: Spetial insert on 
how to demonstrate. Prepared by Asso- 
ciated Sales Co. for Leonard. 


2. Title: “Tips on Toppers” (1937 Edi- 

tion). Manual for: Straw hat sales- 
men (retail). Sponsored by: Brigham- 
Hopkins Co. 

Contents and Purpose: Manual attempts 
to put specific facts about straw hats into 
the mouths of men-behind-the-counter. 
Tells what kind of straw is used in mak- 
ing hats, where it grows, how it’s treated. 
{ collection of interesting facts about 

hats, heads, styles, etc. 


3B. Title: “The Studebaker Book of Cre- 

ative Selling.” Manual for: Dealers 
and salesmen. Sponsored by: Studebaker 
Corp. 

Contents and Purpose: Teaches sales- 
men how to use available sales tools, 
analyzes most effective sales techniques, 
shows salesmen how to raise professional 
level of salesmanship. 


MA. Title: “Salesman’s Guide to Electric 


Cookery.” Manual for: Retail sales- 
men: Sponsored by: Nash-Kelvinator 
Corp. 

Contents and Purpose: Devoted prin- 
cipally to selling the idea of electric 
cookery. Companion manuals are “Step 
by Step to More Electric Range Sales”; 
“Salesman’s Guide to Electric Range De- 
sign”; “Refrigeration.” Prepared by Ross 

Roy Service, Inc., for Nash-Kelvinator. 


2. Title: “This Business of Selling.” 

Manual for: Retail umbrella sales- 
people. Sponsored by: Follmer Clogg & 
Co., Ine. 

Contents and Purpose: All about um- 
brellas, from soup to nuts. Designed to 
induce clerks to do creative selling on 
umbrellas. 


@. Title: “How Successful Salesmen 

Sell Karastan Rugs.” Manual for: 
Retail rug salespeople. Sponsored by: 
Karastan Rug Mills. 

Contents and Purpose: Manual limited 
to a summary of techniques used by most 
successful rug salesmen. How to meet a 
prospect, find out her requirements, open 
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FIELD PROOF 
OF EFFICIENCY 


Winning Over the Wavering Customer 


with a quality merchandise story. Use 
of sales aids. Handling objections. Pull- 
ing a sale out of the fire. Style angles. 


Ge Title: “Tested Sales Methods.” Man- 

ualfor: Retail salesmen of automatic 
coal burners. Sponsored by: Electric 
Furnace-Man, Inc. 

Contents and Purpose: To reveal the 
extent of the market and show retail men 
how to sell Electric Furnace-Man. Inter- 
esting features: Series of questions and 
answers about the Electric Furnace-Man; 
quotations at the end of each chapter in 
which individual salesmen comment on 
the way they handle the sales problem 
discussed in the chapter. 


&. Title: “The Salesman’s Primer.” 
Manual for: Retail refrigerator sales- 
men. Sponsored by: Appliance and Mer- 
chandise Dept., General Electric Co. 
Contents and Purpose: Gathers and 
classifies best sales methods of company’s 
most successful salesmen. Interesting 
features: How to develop leads for sales; 
fine points of closing technique; how to 
stop shoppers in stores. 
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What Makes a Winning Sales Team? 
Co., at Ft. Worth, worked out this interesting exhibit to show what elements, in his 
opinion, the sales manager should seek in men as he builds his sales force. The 


“Coach” is the sales manager. 
Knowledge. 
Optimism, Courage and Loyalty. 


W. J. Clingman, plant sales manager of Swift & 


The backfield includes Brains, Confidence, Enthusiasm, 
And the “Line” is made up of Imagination, Ambition, Tact, Personality, 
Such a combination is Sales Manager Clingman’s 


answer to the question at the beginning of this paragraph. 


A Self-Help Plan for Improving 
the Technique of Your Salesmen 


The most constructive thing you can do for your men is to help 


them help themselves toward greater efficiency in their sales work. 


This idea is based upon repeated appraisals by the men of their 


own weak and strong points. 


BY JAMES B. 


HUSSEY 


Sales Methods Supervisor, New York Telephone Co. 


N handling salesmen, one of manage- 

ment’s greatest aids is a dignified and 

properly cultivated esprit de corps 

within the group. The responsibility 
for development of such a spirit lies en- 
tirely with the management. 

The job of selling is peculiarly personal 
and creative, and there is no salesman who 
joes not view his sales as triumphs of his 
own ability and ego, into which enter joy, 
discouragement, exuberation and _ disap- 
pointment. A wise management recognizes 
and, within proper bounds, plans for this 
unavoidable emotional aspect of the work 
it asks its men to do. 

It is not only for the all-important profits 
that good management strives to make its 
employes successful. A successful salesman 
is a happy salesman. And his manage- 
ment’s policies and attitudes as regards 
himself have much to do with his success 
in the field. 

The heart of the salesman’s work in the 
field is his sales contact with his prospects 
How long has it been since you, as man- 
agement, have sat down, folded your hands, 
gazed out the window, taken your mind 


TS 


away from the endless problems of pro- 
duction, shipping and collections and 
thought clearly for a little while about the 
kind of help you are giving your salesmen 
in regard to his sales contact? Let's ask a 
question or two just to start the analytical 
ball rolling. 

Do you bother yourself too little about 
what your salesman says and does in the 
presence of his (and your) prospective 
customers ?—Or do you bother too much? 

Is your kind of assistance slipshod, loose 
and easy ?—Or is it too hard and fast, full 
of “sure-fire” formulae and unbendable 
precepts ? 

Is your manner and method of helping 
welcomed by your men?—Or is it irk- 
some? 

Does it really help? 

For the present purpose let’s visualize 
salesmanship as merely one of our common 
human relationships, specialized to a cer- 
tain degree by the fact that we are trying 
to get someone to do something which we 
think they should do. 

Friendship is another type of common 
human relationship. “Getting along” with 


business associates is still another. 

The human relationship of selling a 
person something involves the same influ- 
ences and is subject to the same laws that 
govern the minds and emotions of all 
humanity. Too many thorough training 
courses in this field begin by admitting that 
it is an art, and then set out to reduce it 
to a science. Formulae, set speeches, 
“proved methods,” seek the same certainty 
of 2X2= 4. : 

How far can we go in telling a man how 
to sell? About as far as we can go in 
telling him how to make friends, or how 
to get along with his wife. Only a certain 
distance. We can deal in principles pretty 
safely, and sometimes details——but the 
more detailed we become, the less can we 
refer to salesmanship generally. 

Our best hope lies in “playing averages.” 
The principles which work the oftenest in 
the largest number of cases are the best. 
But at the same time, we strive for ability 
to adjust details within the principles, and 
often the principles themselves, to fit the 
particular case. 

Errors can be made in being too strict as 
well as too lax. For example, we know 
that a good salesman should be natural, 
should be Aimself. Yet, too much insist- 
ence upon strict rules of speech and phras- 
ing may destroy this essential. The sales- 
man will not be selling, he will be trying 
to act an unnatural part. 

Maybe I, if a bluff and hearty type, 
naturally say to my prospects, “Good 
MorNinG, Mr. Brown,” with plenty of 
emphasis, and know that it has a good 
reaction. But if I try to force Jack B., 
a modest, restrained lad who is naturally 
inclined to a soft, pleasant, quick “Morn- 
ing, Si-,” *o adopt my manne-. it might 
embarrass him, and make him look a fool 
It does not ring true and, most important, 
Mr. Brown senses it. 

The intention here is to promote one 
important aspect of sales training (perhaps 
the most important). That is the sales- 
man’s own efforts to learn. 

No one can be forced to learn anything 
He can be taught, but only the student 
himself can Jearn. It is the salesman’s own 
efforts that make sales training valuable to 
him. His mind must be stimulated to work 
on the problem of selling as it relates to 
him as an individual. 

A habit of sound and unprejudiced self- 
analysis is the greatest asset of most great 
salesmen. They know when they are going 
right, and when they are off the track. It 
amounts almost to an instinct, in their 
work, they are constantly applying it. 

In the accompinving questionnaire* a 
stimulant to this habit is provided. It is 
titled ‘“Self-Analysis for Salesmen.” It 
should be used as a regular part of a sales- 
man’s kit. With its help he may thor- 
oughly explore his selling technique as it 
applies to him, discovering for himself his 
faults and strengths. And need it be men- 
tioned how dear are our own discoveries 
about ourselves compared to those of some 
one else How much more we believe in 
them! 

The salesman may review with himself. 
in private if desired, factors which basically 
affect his selling effectiveness, from his 
“General Attitude” to “Closing a Sale,” 
and with his own answers before him, ap- 
praise himself as his own sales manager. 
Let him thus be a part of the management 
in this task. 

“(Mr. Hussey’s interesting questionnaire for 
salesmen is reproduced in full on pages 20 and 
21 SALES MANAGEMENT plans to arrange this 
material in a folder which will be available ir 
quantities at low cost for the use of those sales 


executives who wish to distribute them to men 
vers of their own organization.—THE Ep!rTors.' 
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| Biggest net profits are 
: earned where sales volume is not only large 
but concentrated. 


The greatest concentration of people is in the 
country’s GREENEST PASTURE .. . that 20- 
state northeastern section where 60% of all 
America lives and 67%, of all America’s retail 
goods are sold. 
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' 2 The Black area (Metro- 
E: a 7 G politan’s Market) does 
5 twice as much business 
Be q as the entire balance of 
6 A pain the country. 
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In this greenest of all green pastures Metropolitan 
concentrates 93°/, of its 7 to 9 million circulation. 
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Education in salesmanship is a continuing process. 


The initial training class which the student salesman fre- 
quently attends upon beginning work in this field serves pri- 
marily to provide the tools with which to do his job. It is 
then a matter of learning to use these tools in the most effec- 
tive way. 

The one most important factor in the educational process is 
the salesman’s own effort to learn. Instructors and supervisors 
make knowledge available and direct the learning process, but 
it is the salesman uho must do the learning. 

This questionnaire is designed to stimulate salesmen to criti- 
cal work analysis. Salesmen who adopt a healthy attitude of 
criticism toward their own endeavors find ample rewards. 

Self-analysis does more than increase a salesman’s knowledge 
of the quality and peculiarities of his own sales contact. It 
deepens his interest in salesmanship as a profession. He is 
directing his own development, a task requiring, and of itself 
developing, his highest capabilities. 

Answers to the questions presented in this guide are things 
which a salesman should know about his work. The answers 
should be checked in the following manner: 

YES (V) NO (X) DOUBTFUL (?) 

Space is provided at the bottom of each section for putting 
down in brief form the results of this study. Write down 
what you find and look at it. 

A copy of the questionnaire should be filled in as often as a 
salesman feels it will be helpful, at least twice a year. 


Wut HA AUMAEAIN 


I. Your Analysis of Your Own Work: 


Do you make a habit of looking critically at your own 
ee er rene Cie rs ee ey eee [] 

Are you able to arrive at definite conclusions about your 
AMES: 2 2 ca bawes eed oa era wae weled ck ah wee TTS 

Do you find weaknesses (as well as good poms)? ....+s 

Do you enlist the aid of your superior in this analysis? 

Is your knowledge of just how you impress people vague? 

Do you privately rate yourself as a salesman—such as 
good, average, poor, excellent? .........+-.eeeeeees [] 

Do you compare yourself too much with others? ........ 

Is it difficult for you to blame yourself? ............... Cj 

Do you put yourself always in the customer's place? .... (J) 


What Do You Find? (Write out what the check marks mean) 


Il. Your General Attitude: 


(a) Before your contact: — 
Is it one of interest in the approaching interview ? 
Do you feel a pre-approach friendliness to your cus- 


EOE I ee tree ere Te Cl 
Do you have the feeling that you will carry off the 
interview ably, come what may? ............++++: B 
(b) During your contact: 
Do you “warm up” to your customer? ..........+++: ia 
Do you feel that you are making a friend for your 


oon 

company ? a 
Do you feel that you are trying your best in every case? L) 
Do you firmly suppress any inclination toward antag- 


ee EE re ree ee eer ee CO) 
(c) After your contact: 
Do you feel, even when no sale, that good has been 
accomplished RESTS GR IS EAE  RRR GUE A rte eel To Cc] 
Are you critical toward your handling of the case? .... L) 


Do you think your basic general attitude is having a 
bad effect on your contacts? ..........6..eeee eee 


What Do You Find? (Write out what the check marks mean) 


Self-Analysis for Salesmen 


Explan ation PTT TTT 


The Questionnaire 


These questions delve into the very heart of your sales con- 
tact. They expose every factor which affects it—from your 
own mental attitude to the technique of clinching the sale. 
Knowing yourself as others see you is the foremost step in self- 
improvement. When you see what is wrong you instinctively 
set about correcting it. 

Salesmanship is an att which is as mysterious as the human 
relationships it involves. Its delicate problems should not be 
answered by pat and ready formulae. The answers are as indi- 
vidual as the problems. 

The closest anyone can come to proper answers is the indi- 
vidual whom they must fit. The difficulty is in making that 
individual realize this situation, see his weaknesses (as only 
he can), and make the simple corrections which will not fail 
to come when he actually sees the problem. The individual 
salesman is best qualified to provide his own correction because 
only he knows those things which are natural to him, the first 
essential of salesmanship. 

No one was ever a salesman who could only rattle off a pre- 
pared speech, regardless of how good the speech was for the 
particular person who wrote it. That person only is the one 
who should use that speech. 

But in order to know what he should do, the salesman must 
know what he does! 

Appraise yourself with this questionnaire, and you will know 
how good and how poor a salesman you are. And you will 
know why, and what to do. 
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Ill. Your Interest-Arousing Ability: 


Do you think your talk is interesting to customers? ..... 

Do you think you seem interested to them? ............ 

Do you think you appear to “know your business” ? 

Do you find them losing interest during your contact? 

Do you say things in the simplest, clearest way? ........ 

Do you pause too much during your contact, letting it lag 
and die when you should be carrying it forward? ..... 

Do you try to be poised, natural, unhurried? Neaee 

Do you control ana direct the course of your interviews ? 

Do-you think it is important to secure your customer's 
interest as a first step in your contact? ...... C) 


What Do You Find? (Write out what the check wren mean ) 


IV. Your Outstanding Weaknesses: 


Do you know your weak points? .................... a) 
Have you listed them on paper? ...... CJ 
Are you aware of the effect they have on your - contacts ? CL) 
Do you know why they are weak? ................... 0 
Have you decided on a course to improve them? ....... CO 
Are you Working on that course? .............-.0005: 0 
Oe TE SE, ke bidn sade kewes donner es cesses es Oo 


If not, have you studied out a better method? 
If you do not correct them, can you have much hope to do 
i AE a re re ere 


What Do You Find? (Write out what the check marks mean) 


V. Your Ability to Learn: 


Do you find that training helps YOU? ose eeeeeeeeeeees LJ 
Do you approach a training session feeling that you will 
TEE na ckivtncentansaaen sk aekskaweneeean LJ 
Is your attitude toward training sessions really conducive 
SN a aii aie id a's kn cui e ana ealew ies 
Can you apply on the job what you learn in a meeting? 


Please read the article on page 18 before examining this questionnaire. 
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Do you come away from an interview feeling that you 
have learned something beneficial to your future con- 


NE 5 owns sinh cuties eeiedad hens tien ne ens ced 0 
Does each contact assist you in understanding your cus- 

EY hitnvcdncexncnnndecteds bbbneded rees Oo 
TO YOu. HOMME WHE pO BORO oo sc o's étcesiewiadenicscss CJ 
Do you lose the meaning of sales axioms that become very 

Semniliar Chroust SepCtON? ......- sc ccccecscsesesns Oo 


Do you feel that you can still learn a lot about salesman- 
SS sncened rns eed eRe eee aer eee Tees 


What Do You Find? (Write out what the check marks mean) 


VI. Your Preparation: 


Do you actually obtain something of value from your pre- 
NN NI oso oe bt nn ste eenaeuewen 
Dy you analyze the available information? ............. 
Are you able to arrive at conclusions about the case? ....  [ 
Does your preparation cover the whole ground? ........ 
Do your observations of your customer and his premises 


provide genuinely helpful indications? .............. 0 
Do you ever have to learn by questioning your customer 
what you should have observed before the interview? .. [] 


What Do You Find? (Write out what the check marks mean) 


Vil. Your Approach: 


Are you inclined to permit your approach to become slip- 
shod ? TTEVTEL CCU CLT POR ELC TCC TLC eT ° L 
Do you hurry through the approach? ................. C 
Do you always make sure your customer understands your 
I IEE A avnci Aca ae lieekhimeume eee mains 
Do you try to make the customer interested in your busi- 
NUE NE i ohio ics. x Oonoln rele ccieoaee oieteaiaalae 
Do you make a good impression on the customer during 
cee OO en re ae CO 


Do you think your opening remarks catch the interest of 


NN MAMI cin wk os verre von tasers ncaa  meatare deta wees O 
Are your opening remarks to the point? .............. i= 
Are they too sketchy for perfect clarity? .............. CT 
Do you feel that a consistently good first impression is 

important to your overall results? ...........0000s05: * 


What Do You Find? (Write out what the check marks mean) 


VIII. Your Review of Customer’s Needs: 
Do you try to obtain a complete understanding of each 


customers patticular situation? ......6cccsccscacss CO 
Are you inclined to begin selling on an item before you 

SU SS Se SE TE oo ooo rio ote xen caweseeb as [ 
Do you habitually forget points of information you should 

obtain about your customer's business? .............-. ¥ 
Are you careful to observe the customer’s reaction to your 

fact-finding methods, and change them if necessary? .. () 
Do you make your discussion of your customer's situation 

GE IIIT ooo ae seed erin an on corre os 0 


Do you feel that the quality of your review is having an 
important bearing on your results? ..........-..++-- 


What Do You Find? (Write out what the check marks mean) 


IX. Your Analysis and Conclusions: 


Is your analysis of the information secured in your review 
SN So cock lnc alc a ee ee eee aoe ee | 
Do you make use of all the pertinent data? ........... ‘2 
Are your conclusions based on good business principles? (| 
Do you refrain from recommending unsuitable items or 
service where you do not find reasonable use for them? [ 
Are your recommendations clear in your own mind before 


you present them for your customer's consideration? .. [) 
Are you able to keep the customer’s interest while you are 
NT BES GUUET ook cdc ese tccnccsvdvevessnasesss 0 


Are you confident that you are not overlooking sales 


through hasty or careless analysis? ...........++e00: O 


What Do You Find? (Write out what the check marks mean) 


X. 
Are all details of your recommendations and the reasons 


therefor perfectly understood by your customer? ...... 
Do you show him graphically what your recommendations 


Your Presentation: 


WN occas adcnecaneek Seca oeeparescdesave OD 
Are the reasons for your recommendations always stated 
before or with the recommendations? ............... oe 
If you were in the customer’s position, would you admit 
your recommendations were “good business’? ........ OD 
Do you sense the customer “drawing away’ when you 
begin presenting your recommendations? ............ CO 
Is your transition from review into presentation easy and 
RIE oa sick ge vl g chase kes GaGa RE UR ae tee ee ® 
Are you timid in making your presentation? ........... CT 
Are you afraid your customer is going to say “No”? .... CL) 
Can you put a proposal over as well as you can think it . 
OEE ib cise an eeisanda oe ete ke waa vee melee kala 


What Do You Find? (Write out what the check marks mean) 


XI. Your Handling of Objections: 


Is your enthusiasm easily dampened by objections? ...... 


Do objections have a tendency to fluster you? .......... s 
Are you too easily convinced that your customer will not 
ee SER ET ECT RET TOOT CET TET TC CT] 


Before answering them, do you distinguish between 
genuine objections and those that are merely lack of 
COMOUNET 5 MAEIEIE? ios scenic cetnndacwennenene ss 
(Genuine should be met squarely. ‘‘Put-offs’’ should 
be quickly passed over.) 

Do you try to answer objections calmly and with due 
GIES atc ne aces celnces ane ereeaeeee 

Do you indicate respect for your customer’s objections? .. 

Ave you iatlined 00 arQUe? ..... 2.2 ccccccccncseeseces 

Do you know your customers’ most common objections? 

Can you answer these well? ..............2-+eeeceees 

Do you feel that your handling of objections is having an 
adverse influence on your results? ...........+.0e00- 


What Do You Find? (Write out what the check marks mean) 


XII. Your Close: 


Do you feel confident when attempting to close? ........ 0 
Are you afraid the customer will say “No”? ........... 0 
Do vou definitely try to secure your customer's acceptance 

of your recommendations? ..............eseececees 
Do you try to close more than once? ................4. C) 
If no sale, do you feel disgruntled with the prospect? ... [1 
Do you overdo by trying to ‘push” the customer? ...... Cl 
Do you become afraid of losing the sale and lose poise? .. [] 
Do you embarrass your customer? ................445. CT] 
Do you feel that you lose some sales by a weak close? .. [] 


What Do You Find? (Write out what the check marks mean) 


XIII. Your Knowledge of Your Line, Prices, and 
Policies: 
Do you feel unsure on the job because of incomplete 
knowledge concerning these items? .............0-5. O 
Is it necessary for you to ask your superior many ques- 
NE Ss SN I koe kc dacs cdcevencavervee 0 
Have you ever weakened a sales contact by not being able 
to quote these particulars readily? ...............45. CO 
Is there anything you can study to improve your knowl- 
CE Witkin aide dh sancedontwseacetadereweurrakeaw er = 
Have you tried to become an expert? .........-..0+44- 0 
Is there a good reason why you shouldn't? ............. O 
Have you studied the basic factors in your line of business 
SONG bk cere bMS onnnuw'e cb eneeebens cenesenes 0 


What Do You Find? (Write out what the check marks mean) 


Please read the article on page 18 before examining this questionnaire. 
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How can we keep salesmen who call on retailers from degenerating 


into order-takers? How can we get them to develop more full line 


accounts? The answer, says Mr. Comyns, is to train them to use 


the technique of specialty salesmanship. 


BY RAY Jj. 


COMYNS 


Vanager, Chain Store Division, E. R. Squibb & Sons 


OST sales managers—and most 
salesmen—spend their business 
lives on one side or the other of 
a more or less sharply defined 

line; on the one hand specialty salesman- 
ship and, on the other, staple or dealer 
selling 

Definitions—at least my personal defini- 
tions—are probably in order. Pure spe- 
cialty selling involves, as I see it, the sale 
on a single product of such a nature that 
the prospective buyer can “take it or leave 
it alone’’ as he sees fit; which he can be 
sold once or only at long and irregular 
intervals; and which consequently requires 
on the part of the salesman the constant 
digging up and facing of new prospects 
every day. The buyer uses the product or 
service himself; he is the final consumer. 
Insurance, books, educational courses, re- 
frigerators, air conditioning, real estate are 
examples. 

Dealer selling, as its name implies, in- 
volves the sale—frequently in a varied line 

of products running the gamut from pure 
staples such as drugs or food products to 
luxury or novelty goods, of a type which 
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the dealer must secure from some source of 
supply, involving a necessary more or less 
frequent and regular repeat; and hence, sold 
to customers who are called upon again and 
again and who, if the salesman is at all 
successful, eventually become old friends. 
The dealer buys, not for his own use but 
for resale. Hence, within the limits of this 
attempt to define and differentiate the two 
fields, the sale of a cash register to grocer 
is a purely specialty sale while the sale of 
canned goods to the same grocer is a purely 
staple one. 

While a considerable portion of dealer 
selling has to do with articles of low unit 
resale values—drugs, foodstuffs, candies, 
shoes—the sale of many articles of high 
unit values are included in the field (elec- 
tric refrigerators, radios and furniture to re- 
tail dealers, automobiles to agencies and the 
like.). The important work of securing 
specifications — detailing of professional 
products to physicians and dentists, presen- 
tation of building specialties to architects 
are examples—of which little has been 
written, should also be included. 

In passing, there is in this discussion an 


indication of an important consideration in 
selecting salesmen for these two fields. The 
specialty salesman, to be successful, must 
have a “quick-acting’” personality. Fre- 
quently he is required to meet his prospect; 
get off on the right foot by impressing him 
favorably; gain his confidence; make a 
forceful, dramatic, convincing presentation, 
dominating and directing the interview 
throughout; put over an effective close, and 
get the order and the money all in one 
interview possibly of not more than a single 
hour's duration. Even where the sale, by 
its mature, extends over several interviews, 
he must accomplish the first four of these 
things on the occasion of his first meeting 
with his prospect. 

The prime requisite in the dealer sales- 
man, on the other hand, is that he possess 
a personality that wears well. Speed ot 
impression is not so important. If on his 
first meeting with his trade he gets a “foot 
inside the door,” that is sufficient, From 
that start he can build himself more or less 
gradually into the confidence of the dealer. 
As a matter of fact, I instruct new sales- 
men to guard against any obvious display 
of selling punch and selling strength the 
first time over the territory, even at the risk 
of missing some immediate volume. My 
theory is that 1 want the new man on the 
territory to create an impresion of “here's 
a nice, sincere fellow who wants to be help- 
ful to us” rather than one of “oh, oh. 
here’s a salesman; he'll load me if I'm not 
on my guard.” 

Here, too, is one reason why salesmen 
from the one field more frequently than not 
fail in the other. The specialty salesman 
entering the dealer field lacks the patience 
to build. The dealer salesman crossing the 
line to specialty selling finds it difficult it 
not impossible to “get under his prospect's 
skin” sufficiently soon to advance the sale 
on first interview. 


A Fundamental Principle 


To get back, I happen to be one of tie 
comparatively few who have crossed this 
line from pure specialty sales management. 
involving the sale of a single product sold 
but once to any individual buyer, to dealer 
sales management involving the sale of a 
varied line for resale by the purchaser. The 
first impression one receives is that of the 
vast differences between these two types of 
selling; and, almost immediately, their 
fundamental samenesses. 

These observations, which it is hoped 
will be equally valuable to the dealer sales 
manager and salesman alike, are predicated 
largely on a single principle: 

The only thing which will raise dealer 
selling above dead mediocrity of “order 
taking” is the application of the specialt) 
velling principle. 

There are several phases in the applica- 
tion of this fundamental to dealer selling 
The specialty sales manager—and the spe 
cialty salesman—think in terms of presenta 
tion and demonstration, of equipment. ot 
the planning of the day’s work, of pian- 
ning every call, of selling technique and 
selling strategy. Some dealer salesmen do 
also, of course, but many, probably a me- 
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develop new efficiencies 


with Private Line Teletypewriter Service 


A get-together between the heads of a business 


and Bell System representatives can often effect 
far-reaching savings throughout the business. 

For example, Everfast Fabrics, Inc., needed a 
rapid, accurate form of communication between 
its New York office and the “finisher’s” plant in 
Wilmington, Delaware. Bell System representa- 
tives offered to analyze the existing set up with 
company officials. 

Together they found that Private Line Teletype- 
writer Service would not only solve the communi- 
cations problem, but also effect new efficiencies 


in order handling . . . that it would speed-up 
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shipments a whole day, strengthening customer 

good will . . . would save $50 per month over 

former equipment costs... would reduce the aver- 

age time for transmitting orders by 40°) ... and 

that one teletyping, with carbons, would provide 

the order form, invoice, billing record, production 

guide, packing slip, and parcel post label. 
Naturally under these circumstances Everfast 

installed the service. A sim- 

ilar co-operative survey may 

lead to new efficiencies in 

your business. Call your local 


telephone office. 


jority, do not. They simply go over the 
day’s route and trust to the inspiration of 
the moment to do an effective selling job. 
Let us consider the first named, the presen- 
tation, leaving the other considerations to 
future discussion 

Note the word used: Presentation. Please 
do not substitute for it “‘selling talk” in 
your thinking. The talking done, the words 
used, are an integral part of the sales 
presentation; but a presentation is a care- 
fully coordinated combination of every 
word spoken, every move, every degree of 
emphasis and every sample or piece of 
equipment produced, fusing into an effec- 
tive whole. Every sales manager and most 
salesmen realize this subconsciously. But 
failure to recognize it clearly has done un- 
told harm to the case for the standard 
presentation—"canned selling talk” to the 
pooh-poohers. 

Text books on salesmanship have done 
the cause some harm too. All of their 
suggested sales presentations tend to start 
off with: “Mr. Prospect, my name is 
Brown.” Naturally, the dealer salesmen, 
recalling the ‘Well, well, well, hello, you 
old so-and-so’’ with which Charlie Green, 
dealer, whom he has known for years, 
always greets him, can scarcely picture him- 
self opening up in that manner nor con- 
tinuing with the stilted phrases with which 
the text book’s suggested presentation 
abounds. But the salesman would do well 
to realize—and his sales manager should 
make him realize—that after the first airy 
persiflage he must get down to serious busi- 
ness and—though it may be expedient, in 
deference to the characteristics of the par- 
ticular “Charlie Green” to whom he is 
talking, to continue the bantering tone on 
the surface—shoot with rifle-like precision 
at his objective, the selling of an idea or 
of a bill of goods, or both. 


Selling Your Men a Sales Plan 


Now, here is where I get my neck out. 
For every new product, for every new sell- 
ing plan which the salesman is called upon 
to present to his trade, the dealer sales 
manager should develop for his salesmen— 
or the salesman must develop it for him- 
self—a standard presentation. And why 
not? You, Mr. Sales Manager, when you 
release that product or selling plan to your 
men, have a pretty clear conception of how 
you want it presented in the dealer's store 

of exactly how you would put it over 
yourself if you were carrying the bag. 
From the wealth of your own selling ex- 
perience you subconsciously expect the 
average salesman to pick that method out 
of the general letter you write him. 

Some will. The majority, however, will 
not. It has been my experience that the 
average dealer salesman is not capable of 
developing a strong presentation which will 
put his message and his product across; not 
because he hasn't the intelligence but sim- 
ply because he has never thought in terms 
of a sales presentation. He does not tend 
to plan his approach, his opening, his talk 
and his close as does the specialty sales- 
man. As a matter of fact, he tends to give 
very little thought to an interview until he 
is actually in it; and then he trusts to luck, 
to his general knowledge of the product 
and the dealer's business, and to the in- 
spitation of the moment. 

Indeed, many dealer salesmen seem in- 
capable of taking indirect statements which 
contain essential selling points and sales 
strategy and turning it effectively into di- 
rect quotes. Give it to them, therefore, 
Mr. Sales Manager, in direct quotes—in ex- 
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actly the form of direct statements which 
they are to use to the customers; with spe- 
cific instructions as to when and how to 
introduce the portfolio, present the sample 
of the goods, and any other equipment 
which may be used. 

No, I know the salesman won't use it 
verbatim. The fact is that I should feel 
rather sorry for him if he could not work 
a few superior twists into your desk-made 
presentation. He may decide that the point 
you indicate is not the one at which the 
portfolio should be introduced at all. He 
may develop a method for dramatizing the 
introduction of the sample that causes your 
suggestion to run a poor second. 

But you, when you drive out into the 
open and put on paper this subconscious 
idea of yours as to how you would like the 
proposition presented, will have a pretty 
definite reason for every statement made 
and every move suggested. In the develop- 
ment of your suggested presentation give 
your salesmen these reasons in footnotes. 
The salesman is then in a position, if he 
desires to develop a method of presentation 
better suited to his particular personality, 
to embody in it his sales manager's best 
thought. 

Probably the most important effect of all, 
however, is that you now have your entire 
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Sourdough Club for 
Tenderfeet 


Unless something effectual is 
done to offset it, a new salesman 
is liable to have a “lost” feeling 
in his first weeks of breaking-in. 
Northern Life Insurance Co., 
Seattle, maintains a “Sourdough 
Club” to give the Johnny Come- 
lately a helping hand. 

Members include all salesmen 
with less than five years service. 
Officers are elected by members. 
Meetings are held twice a month, 
one of which is a breakfast session 
with guest speakers. Each mem- 
ber has the pledge of all the 
others of assistance in whatever 
slumps, perplexities, or stonewalls 
he encounters. “How did you 
handle this situation?” he may in- 
quire, and profit from the pooled 
experience of his fellows. 


“Sourdough” was selected for 
the club’s name because Seattle 
was the starting point for Alaskan 
gold-seekers. Originally Sour- 
doughs were tough miners who ate 
a stack of wheatcakes made from 
yeast left over from the day be- 
fore—or many days before. 

New men at Northern Life are 
not lone wolves, they know that 
advice and cooperation from the 
other men are always on tap. 


organization thinking in terms of effective 
sales presentations. They will transfer that 
thinking from the new product or selling 
plan on which you developed it to their 
every day selling over the whole line. You 
have them consciously planning their calls. 

This idea may be all right in specialty 
selling, I hear you say, but it can’t be very 
practically applied to a dealer line. In the 
first place there are so many products. 
Sometimes some are mentioned and some- 
times others. And on a given product or 
merchandising idea, at times the salesman 
must go into considerable detail on some 
given point and at others he wisely touches 
upon it very briefly. 

Right! Your salesman does not say the 
same thing exactly in each selling talk on 
a given product or idea. He does not go 
into the same amount of detail on this or 
that point in every presentation. The point 
is that where he touches upon a certain 
point briefly, he should have developed the 
most effective way of doing that; and 
where he goes into considerable detail on 
that same point, he should have developed, 
or have had given to him, a method of en- 
larging on that detail effectively. Hence, 
an effective, preconceived presentation be- 
comes an assemblage of standard parts in- 
cluded or left out of a given interview as 
indicated. The salesman, not having to 
think especially of the effectiveness of his 
words and actions, because he has worked 
out and tested their effectiveness long be- 
fore, can watch for these indications which 
guide him to the successful consummation 
of the sale. 


Said and Done Repeatedly 


Bear in mind that, though you may not 
have provided your salesman with a sug- 
gested method of presentation and he may 
not consciously have planned one for him- 
self, your salesman nevertheless does work 
on a standard presentation. In selling 
work, many things must be said and many 
things must be done over and over again. 
It is inevitable that your salesman will fall 
into a set way of doing and saying those 
things. In handling a given situation 
which recurs again and again, he treats it 
in much the same way each time. The 
point is that if it hasn’t been carefully 
thought out and planned, his way is likely 
to be sloppy, ineffective and negative in 
suggestion. Unaware that he is slipping 
into a set routine, he fails to check the 
effect of what he says and does upon the 
prospect before his method has “‘jelled” on 
him. 

Check yourself on that, Mr. Sales Man- 
ager. In your own trips into the field, there 
are certain points which you want to put 
over with the trade as you meet them. 
Don’t you find yourself presenting those 
factors in much the same way on each call? 
Check up on your expression of long held 
opinions. Haven't you conceived the most 
effective way of stating them and don’t you 
state them in that manner each time you 
mention them at all? Do you tell a good 
story? Don’t you tell it exactly the same 
way each time with the same emphasis, the 
same pauses for effect and exactly the same 
sock in the “wow” line? Isn't that exactly 
the effect that you want your salesmen t 
achieve in their selling work? 

And—fair warning—you don't make 
those important points or that good story 
you tell ponderous, heavy. You never make 
it sound like a set speech; it’s spur-of-the- 
moment stuff. Simple, offhand, spontane- 
ous. To the prospect it does not look or 
sound like anything that could have been 
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When your Newark-North Jersey sales 

force is backed by an advertising schedule in The 

Newark Evening News. sales go up, costs come down! 

More families in this top-ranking market read The Newark Evening 
News than any other newspaper (published in or outside this area and 
sold within it). These are people of proved higher-than-average buying 
833.513 in Newark and Essex County, 938,577 in the ABC City 


power 
Give this market the 


Zone. over a million in the immediate market. 
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That is the kind of material 
to put into your salesmen’s hands and 
s. It is peculiar that many of us who 


ire spontaneous and offhand in our face-to 


min 


tace talking get ponderous and are tempted 


to turn out well-rounded phrases when we 
It the effect were to be on the eye 
‘ ' } th 


mit would be all right, but 


1 as you are providing things to be 

i 1 things to be done, make sure that 

oO gestions are developed in the non- 

chalant, easy, face-to-face manner that you 
van u_ salesmen to achieve. ; 

I was trying to prove to a young sales- 


man that the outstanding star in an or- 
ganization selling educational courses used 
a standard track to run upon. I asked a 
man whom the star had sold if he could 
recall the first words that had been said to 
him by the star. This man knew what I 
was trying to prove. His reply was: “I 
don't think I can be of use to you in prov- 
ing your point. The first words Mr. Star 
said to me were: ‘Mr. President has been 
telling me what a live wire you are.” 
That proved my point. That was one of 
the star's most frequently used openers. 


inesses of Salesmanship 


Let us take a very simple illustration. 
A pharmaceutical house was late in getting 
into the field with a competitive product 
being widely prescribed by physicians. 
They had a good reason for being late, but 
nevertheless they were late. The opening 
statement given the detail men of the house 
to overcome this position was extremely 
simple but very effective: ‘Doctor, Blank 
halibut liver oil—a product sufficiently dif- 
ferent from the earlier halibut liver oils to 
warrant your attention.” 

Disarmingly simple, but note how subtly 
it makes a virtue of being late and insinu- 
ates a superiority that could not have been 
developed earlier, how subtly it relegates 
the “earlier” products to a slightly lower 
plane. The detail man who used that 
simple opening immediately captured the 
doctor's attention; he was curious as to 
what the superiority might be. Those men 
who didn’t use it got no farther than nam- 
ing the product when the doctor inter- 
rupted in mild derision with “Oh, so 
you've brought out one now too, eh?” 

A little later in that presentation there 
came a place where the detail man wanted 
the doctor to taste the oil. The standard 
instruction was to say, “Doctor, I just want 
to put the least drop of this on your tongue 
so that you may know how acceptable to 
taste it is even to an infant.” And suiting 
the action to the word, he was to remove 
the dropper from the vial, stand up, lean 
over and hold the dropper out as a positive 
invitation for the doctor to allow that drop 
to be placed upon his tongue, a positive 
suggestion that a large majority of physi- 
cians seemingly could not resist. When 
they tasted it, immediately the salesman 
told them what to find, another mighty 
good principle of selling. “That does not 
taste any different from the oil that you 
would get and enjoy on your sardines, does 
it, doctor? I think you will realize that it 
should be your product of choice in pre- 
scribing for infants and young children.” 

A few doctors did resist, saying: ‘No, 
I prescribe medicine; I don’t take it.’ At 
which, the salesman, withdrawing grace- 
fully and replacing the dropper in the vial, 
said: ‘Well, Doctor, it doesn’t taste any 
different from the oil which you would get 
and enjoy on your sardines,” etc., which, 
you will note, brought the interview right 
back to where it would have been anyhow 
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and made a clear way for its further prog- 
ress. Those men who, forgetting the dra- 
matics and the positive suggestion, merely 
said: “Doctor, I want you to taste this 
oil” just didn't get to first base. 

Seriously, can you depend upon the aver- 
age rank and thle man of you. organization 
to plan for himself these finesses of sales 
presentation? Should you not forge the 
weapon for him and place it in his hands? 

I said to a salesman with whom I had 
been working: “I don't care when you 
present your sample if you only have a 
definite reason for presenting it at that 
particular time. Why do you present your 
sample when you do?” His reply was: 
“I don't know; when do I present it?” 
The fact is that he had been presenting 
the sample at a time when he should have 
had the undivided attention of the prospect 
on what he was saying. The result was 
that the prospect, holding the sample in 
his hand, went through the motions of 
reading the label and listening to the sales- 


man at the same time and so absorbed 
neither the spoken nor the written word. 
Am I picayunish? I don’t think so. 
Whether a sale is made or marred fre- 
quently tuins on such small points as this; 
and any considerable portion of a sales 
organization fumbiing their sales interviews 
does not make for outstanding sales records. 
Well, now let's take it all back. Your 
best salesmen, Mr. Sales Manager, whether 
you give them this aid or not, work in this 
way. They do think in terms of effective 
presentation and demonstration. They do 
plan just about what they are going to do 
and say on every call. I say your best 
salesmen do that. But if you can get the 
remainder of your organization, the rank 
and file average men, thinking along the 
same lines, you have the rank and file work- 
ing toward the average of the best. And 
the sales manager who gets his entire or- 
ganization thinking along the lines of bet- 
ter-planned interviews is really developing 
his salesmen—and developing his sales. 


Salesmen’s “Laziness Test” Helps 
Mills Novelty Salesmen Spot and 
Correct Their Shortcomings 


Here’s a new angle on helping salesmen to help themselves. Mr. 


Mangan’s test brought home the necessity for constructive use of 


time, and gave the men an opportunity to boast a little about some 


of their accomplishments. 


VER hear of a “laziness test” for 
salesmen? James T. Mangan, sales 
promotion manager for the Mills 
Novelty Co., Chicago, thought one 

out recently. It took the form of a ques- 
tionnaire sent to the men to be filled out 
and returned. The primary object was to 
set the men to thinking about their own 
habits. 

Mr. Mangan has been around too long 
to expect “the truth, the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth” in all cases, but he 
did hope to make some of his men—the 
fellows who are easing up a bit too much 
—check what they were doing against 
what they knew they should do. 

Excuse for the questionnaire was given 
as follows: 

“The Mills advertising department is 
cooperating with a nationally famous psy- 
chologist who is seeking to learn more 
about salesmen’s habits and expenditures 
of energy. I shall consider it a personal 
favor if you will fill in the answers to the 
questions below and mail the sheets back 
to me at once. Your confidence will be 
respected.” 

The first question was: 

“What time do you get up in the morn- 
ing?” 

(Mr. Mangan permitted a reporter for 
SM to check over a batch of 50 run-of- 
mine questionnaires returned. Some of the 
facts, as stated, are given below.) 

Three men said they got up at 5:30; 
five at 6:00; nine at 6:30; 21 at 7:00; 
five at 7:30; one at 8:00 and one at 8:30. 
One said he got up all the way from 5:30 
to 7:00; two said they got up at 6:00 in 


the Summer and 7:00 in the Winter. Onc 
wrote that he got up variously from 2:30 
to 7:00. One settled it all by simply 
writing “Too damn early.” 

Question No. 2 was “How long between 
when you get up and the time you actu- 
ally leave the house?” The object of this 
was to call to the attention of the men 
whether they rose, shaved, breakfasted and 
got going, or whether they were in the 
habit of puttering around the house. Here 
is the score: 

Two said they were out and away in 
30 minutes; six in 45 minutes; sixteen in 
one hour; seven in 11/, hours; one in 134 
hours; two in two hours; one in 3 to 31/2 
hours and one in 314 to 4 hours. One 
explained that he always timed himself to 
make his first call at 8:00, and another 
said he was always on the road at 8:00 
regardless of time of rising. 

Question No. 3: “What is the average 
number of calls you make in a day?” 
This question was asked to give the home 
office a line on how dollar production com- 
pared with the number of calls made. 

Three men said they averaged 3 calls pet 
day; seven, 5 calls; six, 6 calls; three, 
calls; six, 8 calls: two, 10 calls; three, 12 
calls; two 15 calls. One man said that 
some days he made only one call while the 
rest of them told of striking irregularities 
in their schedules under varying conditions. 

Question No. 4: “What was the highest 
number of calls you ever made in one 
day?” 

Seven men answered from 5 to 9: fifteen 
men, 10 to 14; twelve men, 15 to 19; 
five men, 20 to 24; three men, 25 to 29; 
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BIG 8 Percolator 


1. NO-BURN thermoplax handle. 


SANITARY open spout. 
EASY TO CLEAN hingeless 
cover. 


4. LONG SKIRT holds cover se- 


curely. 


5. SELF MEASURING for con- 


venience. 


6. SPREADER PLATE on coffee 
basket. 

7- QUICK HEAT, satin finished 
bottom. 

%. EXTRA HARD, highly polished 
aluminum. 


This new line of moderate priced 


percolators, 
sizes 
and 


venience, utility 


price. 


PROMOTIONAL DIVISION 


ALUMINUM GOODS 


(| lZ Y SPR. f 
EY VY AMAL ACEAL UNG MIVV4O waiter 
/ 


/Makers of MIRRO 
MANITOWOC 
200 Fifth Ave : ¢ 


New York 


WISCONSIN 
Merchandise Mart, C 


Chicago 


in a complete range of 
offers features of quality, con- 
durability 


never previously available at this 


Bok up 


| people 


| very suggestion. 


one man, 


30 to 34; two men, 35 to 39. 
One man put down that he once made 47 
calls in a single day. 
Question No. 5: 
prospects have you called on at least eight 


“How many of your 
times? Five times? Three times? 

Five men replied that in no instance had 
they made as many as eight calls on the 
same prospect; four said they had done so 
only in five cases. At the other end of the 
situation three put down that they had 
made as many as eight calls on at least 40 
prospects. One said he had called eight 
or more times on 300 prospects. 

Question No. 6: “Psychologists agree 
that about 95% of all human beings are 
definitely subject to laziness. Please list 
here a few of the devices you use to fight 


| off laziness,” 


This brought a great divergence of re- 
plies. Among them: 

“I pick my hardest job and do it first. 
After that the rest are easy.” 

“I go to the ball game, or a picture 
show, and the next day I’m O.K.” 

“Psychologists are the laziest group of 
known. I had four psychology 
professors in college. They judge others 
by themselves.” 


“Make a daily schedule and follow 
through regardless.” 

“Kitchen, garden, fishing, golf.” 

“None.” 

“Coffee.” 

“Thinking of the bills for rent, gas, 
electricity and ten other items.” 

‘Trying to make two calls on one 
transfer.” 

“Never more than 15 minutes in one 
place.” 

“Get out a new list and move into a 


new pasture.” 

“Plan more for each day than I can 
possibly do.” 

“I tell myself, ‘I've got to succeed’.” 

“When the pressure gets too great I go 
fishing.” 

“I tell myself, ‘Maybe the next call’s a 
sale’.”” 

“Schedule calls two or three days in ad- 
vance and keep to schedule.” 

“Keep going even if it hurts.” 


Some Denied Laziness 


Fourteen out of the fifty took the op- 
portunity to deny that they were lazy. Sev- 
eral showed some degree of hurt at the 
One noted, “The psy- 
chologists are right.” 

Question No. 7: “How many people 
have you known of the type that ‘never 
sit still a minute—always on the go’.” 

Three said they'd never known such a 
person. One said he had known hundreds. 
Two replied, “I'm that type myself.” Sev- 
eral estimated that they'd seen up to a doz- 
en. One man replied, “Only my wife.” 

Question No. 8: “Have you ever had a 
metabolism test (test to show how fast 


| your body turns food into energy) ? 


Three admitted that they had had such 
a test. One said he was proved normal. 

Question No. 9: Please give here a brief 
sketch of the toughest sale you ever made. 

In answering this one, and about every- 


| one jumped at it, the salesmen let them- 


selves go. Here's one of em: 

“One Summer | was selling clothes made 
to measure. While I was measuring a 
drunken man who was in bed, for a suit 


| purchased by his wife, the man became 


abusive. The police called and dragged 
him to jail. I had a deposit on the suit 
so I followed him to jail. The chief let 


me go into the cell to finish the job. Two 
turnkeys held the prisoner while I meas- 
ured him. As a result of the sale I was 
high man in New York state and won a 
bonus of $300. I gave the chief a suit 
of clothes to show my appreciation.” 

“I found a prospect who wanted a 
freezer but was going broke because of 
competition,” wrote another. “I found a 
location for him in another town, got a 
lease for him, moved him, and arranged 
for his credit. He’s doing fine now and 
the freezer’s paid for.” 

“I called on one merchant on an average 
of once a week for 26 months and never 
could sell him,” a western salesman wrote, 
“then one day I got a transfer to another 
territory. Before leaving I called on him 
and told him in plain language what I 
thought of him. He just sat back in his 
chair and laughed. When I was all 
through he gave me the order I'd never 
been able to get before.” 

“Here’s one for the book,” wrote a 
Minneapolis salesman. “One day it was 
30 below zero, my car had frozen up, and 
{'d found a nice warm spot in a store. It 
was so cold I couldn't stick my nose out- 
side. I started in at 1:30 p.m. to sell the 
storekeeper an ice cream freezer. 

“He got so mad, he almost threw me 
out several times but that night at 10:30 
I got his order.” 


Chance for Re-inflating Ego 


“I had a prospect for a freezer who was 
mean and hard and his wife was a hellcat,” 
wrote another. ‘He wanted a freezer and 
she wanted a new fur coat. It took me 
two days to get him to promise her the 
coat and after that I sold the freezer. 

“I was trying to sell a prospect a $3,300 
automobile and wasn’t getting to first base. 
After I'd worked on him a long time, and 
had about given up, I cracked, ‘It’s too 
bad you can’t afford a $3,300 car’.” 

“"Who the hell said I couldn't afford 
a $3,300 car!’ he yelled and grabbed his 
check book. He was so mad he wrote the 
check for $33,000 and I was so excited I 
didn’t notice the mistake. We didn’t find 
it out until we took the check to the bank.” 

And then this: 

“I had called steadily for more than 
two years on a buyer. If I could sell him 
it meant close to $50,000 worth of busi- 
ness a year. We'd been friendly a long 
time but I could never get the starting 
order. One day I walked into his office, 
laid a contract on his desk, shoved my 
fountain pen at him and said: 

“You and I have been wasting a hell 
of a lot of time on this matter. Now, 
goddam it, sign it!” 

“He signed. The initial order was for 
$7,000. I sold him steadily for eight 
years.” 

“In my opinion the reaction to this 
questionnaire was very good,” said Mr. 
Mangan. “It brought the men face to face 
with what they ought to do. If some of 
them had to wrestle with their consciences 
a bit, that probably helped. It was a 
lesson in self-analysis. The final question 
reminded them that, at least once in their 
lives, they'd put over a good, tough sale; 
had come out on top. It reminded them 
that they might sell other tough prospects. 
Each man was permitted to tell something 
of which he was proud. Each question- 
naire, like the ideal fiction story, ended 
with the element of happiness. I think it 
helped a considerable number of men to 
tighten their grip on themselves.” 
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If you have a SALES TRAINING 
Problem, Big or Little, 
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... put it up to LA SALLE! 


OR fifteen or more years La Salle Extension University 

has worked intimately, effectively, earnestly, with sales 
executives, sales men and women, service employes; has 
planned training, produced training, and proved its profit 
results; has been a factor in a number of substantial mer- 
chandising successes. As examples— 


oe (1) Upwards of fifty thousand men and women have enrolled 
- for individual LaSalle training in Modern Salesmanship—found 
the training an answer to their needs—used it advantageously on 


the job—equipped themselves to sell more effectively. 


i (2) For close to a decade now we have also worked with cor- 
porations in group salesmanship training—building programs that 
each client found constructive in its particular field . . . custom- 
built, in a word. In that way we have served leaders like 
Chrysler, Standard Oil, General Electric, Shell Petroleum, Pack- 
ard, Cities Service and Iron Fireman... training more than fifty 
thousand of their sales and service employes. This training, more- 
over, is so flexible it can be adapted to any problem in the form 


most appropriate for its solution. 


g Out of this wide experience we may be able to show you plans, 
and procedures, a program of sales training, exactly suited to your 
needs .. . whether your payroll carries one name or ten thousand. 
A letter of inquiry, outlining something of your present problem, 
will bring you some timely and valuable information—entirely 


without obligation. So why not write us on the subject TODAY ? 


Address Dept. S-93 


1A SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


4\st St. & Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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Aetna Seeks to Raise Professional 


Level of Insurance Agents with 


Intensive Sales Training 


1.300 agents have been graduated from this “University of Insur- 


ance” since its inception in 1932; of these. 78% are still with the 


company. 


E often hear sales executives say 

If a man can sell insurance he 

can sell anything.” There is prob- 

ably a large measure of truth in 

at statement. Granting this premise, it 

tollows logically that teaching men to sell 

insurance 1s one of the toughest of all sales 
raining assignments 

Of all the insurance companies in the 
ountry only a few have done anything 
truly unusual in the development of  sys- 

atic sales training to improve sales eth- 

ency and to cut down the turnover which 
is admittedly high in the business. What 
has been accomplished by these few or- 
ganizations reveals clearly, however, that 
sales efficiency can be increased and that 
turnover can be decreased. It proves that 
the course of intensive training can be 
nade to pay for itself many times over 
through achieving progressively higher pro 
luction per man, the raising of the general 
tone and standards of the business through 
njecting into it periodically groups of 
well-informed, ambitious and energetic in- 
lividuals. The turnover question is solved 
when the production man is successful and 
hoppy. 

Ine sales training system which is bring- 
ing remarkable results—a system which has 
hecome an integral part of the company’s 

arketing plan— is the casualty and surety 
sales course developed by the AEtna Casu- 
alty and Surety Co. and affiliated companies 
of Hartford. Under it Aetna sponsors seven 
sessions of the sales course a year. 

Each session, conducted at the home of- 
fice, lasts for five weeks. Since the initial 
course was offered in 1932, approximately 
1,300 men have graduated from it. Of this 


They credit greatly increased earnings to course. 


number approximately 78% are still asso- 
ciated with the company. 

Amos E. Redding, who is in charge of 
sales training activities, points out, how- 
ever, that this figure cannot be interp:eted 
properly as a success rating. The depres- 
sion inevitably had some bearing on keep- 
ing marginal producers within the ranks 
because no better business opportunities 
presented themselves, but even discounting 
the results of this influence, the €tna 
course has chalked up a remarkably fine 
record during the years it has been in 
effect. 

The A&tna is a multiple line insurance 
organization writing almost every kind of 
insurance that is available. Specifically, the 
Etna offers well over a hundred different 
types of insurance contracts, each with its 
many modifications and variations, embrac- 
ing the casualty, surety, fire, marine, life 
and group fields. Instead of attempting to 
build its agents into crews of specialists on 
the various classes of insurance, AEtna seeks 
to train its men to give complete insurance 
service to any prospect—to act, as a com- 
pany, as a sort of department store of in- 
surance serving all needs. Admittedly, it is 
easier to sell additional products to a cus- 
tomer than it is to acquire new customers. 
This idea serves as the production base 
upon which the entire Aitna training pro- 
gram _ rests. 

The best way to get a new man on his 
feet quickly and to insure him a sound 
future in which he makes a progressively 
larger income, is to show him how to get 
several different types of business out of 
one buyer, Aétna believes. An agent de- 


velops a prospect for accident insurance. 


He sells him. Meanwhile he studies his 
other insurance needs. The man owns a 
business. The agent tells him his liability 
insurance story. Again the prospect buys. 
He also owns a fleet of cars—the AEtna 
man seeks to cover these with non-owner- 
ship, fire, theft and liability. And so on. 
Soon the agent has made a customer whose 
confidence he has gained—earned through 
intelligently analyzing the customer's re- 
quirements and properly writing the needed 
insurance as economically as possible. Re- 
newals bring in income year after year. 
Briefly, that is the method of AEtna’s opera- 
tion. 

If a salesman can carry the plan through 
to practical application he can make an 
excellent living out of 500 active custom- 
ers. A new man, Etna says, should be 
able to develop at least 200 buyers in his 
first year if he works intelligently, for 
at that time he can devote his entire effort 
to customer acquisition. He should add 
150 more the second year and by the end 
of the fourth year he should have the 500. 
This allows for the average loss of custom- 
ers through their moving away, going out 
of business, and for no longer needing the 
insurance for one reason or another. Aftet 
that, with properly planned routine, his 
future is assured. 

First, where does A:tna get its men? The 
answer: From its entire field organization 
—including, in addition to those definitely 
charged with recruiting responsibilities, the 
service men such as adjusters, underwriters, 
inspectors, cashiers, clerks and payroll audi- 
tors. Each field unit is expected to furnish 
usually one or more for each session of the 
course, depending upon the size of the city 
or territory. A small office will furnish 
but ome man; as many as five may come 
from a large office. 

About 36 “students” are the preferred 
number for one session of the course but 
occasionally it has been necessary to admit 
as high as 50. The men selected—whether 
new men or old—all pay their own ex- 
penses for the course, including transporta 
tion to and from Hartford and their living 
expenses for five weeks (about $125} while 
they are at Hartford. Approved living 
accommodations are arranged for and care 
is taken to assign individuals with limited 
or no experience to homes where experi- 
enced men will also be quartered. The 
company pays all the cost of instruction and 
supplies all of the materials used in the 
course (Continued on page 32) 


Breathing Spell: A L?- 
minute rest period be- 
tween classes, with the 
students enjoying 3a 
smoke in the court- 
yard . . . from 35 to 
50 men are registered 
for each of the seven 
school sessions held 
during the year at the 
home office in Hart- 


ford. 
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no big time sales 


EXECUTIVE 


but... 
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ie A DEALER. One of Rhode Island’s 
-9,000 retail merchants. 


Between eight o’clock this morning and six 
o’clock tonight I’ll sell my share of $800,000 
worth of merchandise. I did yesterday, and 
the day before. I will tomorrow, and the day 
after. How do I know? Because 
I bought it! 


movement—off my shelves—I’d be a fool not 
, Yes, I can see you don’t follow y no 


to join. 
me. That’s because you probably 


don’t know what every Rhode 
Island merchant knows. It’s really 
quite simple... 


So I simply call the Journal-Bulletin and buy 

, myself some of that potential 
business. In other words, I just 
tell my trade that I’ve got the 
product you—or maybe your 
competitors—are telling them 
they ought to have. 


The cream of this market is represented by 
the families who read the Providence Journal- 
Bulletin. Rhode Island’s “dominant media’”’ 
they call it. Meaning the advertiser reaches , ag a 
practically every family in Greater Providence, Simple, isn’t it? Anyway, it’s 
and about 3 out of 4 of all families in Rhode §' ™ghty profitable! For me—and whoever sup- 
Island as a whole. These are the families who plies my store. 

spend the bulk of that $800,000 a day in our ee f 

stores. 


we retailers bought nearly 7 million 


Now I know I’m no advertising genius. But lines of Journal-Bulletin selling in- 
when fifty or sixty of my customers come into Pp. S. fluence during the first eight months 
the store and ask for a certain product, com- of this year! How many lines did your 
mon sense tells me that someone has started a outfit buy? Doyou think it was enough? 


Providence Journal-Bulletin 


Dominating New England’s Second Largest Market 


REPRESENTATIVES: Chas. H. Eddy Co., New York + Chicago +- Boston ¢ Atlanta 
R. J. Bidwell Co., San Francisco + Los Angeles 
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© Jedged by similar stendards the Aitna's Casualty details of the casualty and surety business but 
have gaiaed also a new vision of their obligations 
and opportunities in the field of insurance selling. 


ood Serety Sales Course may well be called « univer- 
sity of inserance. Although our students and in- 
strectors do not sit on logs there is « high degree of 
close personal contact which greatly enhances the 
routine class work. Furthermore, during their five 
weeks in Hartford these men have the privilege 
to become 


aniversity is Mark Hopkins 
at one end of a log and a 
student at the other.” 


W iiiams College (1836 - 1872) 
wes one of the greatest American 


{ Over twelve bundred men from forty-five states 
aad the Territory of Hawaii have completed this 
spleadid course of training, thereby fitting themselves 


“M, definition of a 


Avenbecnd to lemme 4 Cantrt ote 
ee 


“Mark Hopkins, president of 


Its somewhat un- 
usual to see a com- 
pany advertising its 
sales training 
course in the busi- 
ness press. This 
advertisement a p- 
peared in American 
Agency Bulletin, 
Eastern Under-. 


4 


of meeting many company officials and discussing 
pertinent problems with them. 


| As a resalt the graduates go out well prepared 
to engege ja their chosen vocation. They 
have mot only learned many of the important 


THE 


insurance p 


For further information concerning this special- 

ized educational program, please address the Home 
Office Agency Department of the nearest 
field sapervising office. 


FETNA CASUALTY & SURETY COMPANY 


THE ATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY — THE STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


writer, Insurance 
Broker Age, Insur- 
ance Field, Na- 
tional Underwriter, 
Spectator, Stan d- 
ard, Underwriters 
Report, U. S. Re- 
view, and Weekly 
Underwriter. 


The fact that those who attend the course 
are not offered any financial assistance by 
Etna during their period of training has 
served to eliminate those who are not seri- 
ously determined to enter upon insurance 
selling as a career. “It is not that we 
would not be happy to pay some part of the 
expense,” Mr. Redding told SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, “‘but we are anxious to have the 
men who take the course come in such a 
frame of mind that they are determined to 
get every ounce of value out of it. We 
want to keep out the floater and part- 
timer, the individual who is looking for a 
soft, temporary berth. We are not inter- 
ested in those who want to study solely for 
the sake of studying.” 

So far as the recruits are concerned, the 
company likes university men between the 
ages of 26 and 35, who have been out of 
college two or three years. It is fine if 
they have had previous selling experience 
in some line other than insurance. If they 
have a father, an uncle, or a brother, per- 
haps, in the insurance business, in real 
estate, or in some business where good 
contacts are available, so much the better. 
(Incidentally, more than 60% of all the 
men who have graduated from the A‘tna 
course are college men.) 

The AEtna school presents much the same 
atmosphere and routine that you might find 
in any university during the month before 
graduation—intensive classroom work, night 
study, cramming for examinations. Three 
instructors are in charge. A fast tempo 
is maintained. Papers are assigned, cases 
are given, classroom sessions are held from 
8:30 A.M. to 5:30 P.M. and each man is 
required to devote at least three hours to 
outside preparation, reading and study. In 
many instances more than three hours are 
required to complete a night's assignment. 

The case method of instruction is used. 
Throughout the course the student is en- 
couraged to participate in the discussions 
and to ask questions. At no time does it 
become a lecture course. Beginning with 
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the first day 15 sales problems are assigned 
which must be solved in the evening and 
turned in the next day. In seeking the 
solution to these, the cubs and the older 
men usually work together. The cubs soon 
get to know ratebooks, soon are broken in 
to the use of sales tools, manuals, adver- 
tising materials and what not. 

Gradually the class material becomes 
more complicated, the problems more diffi- 
cult. Casualty, surety, liability, marine, 
fire, life and group—one after another are 
discussed and their correlation emphasized. 
Sales techniques are analyzed. Mock dem- 
onstrations are given. No standard sales 
talks are memorized but students are en- 
couraged to use a semi-standard system, 
especially with respect to approach and clos- 
ing. At the end of the five-weeks’ course 
a ome and one-half day examination is 
given. Each student who grades 90 or 
above in his work is given an honor award 
—a blue ribbon added to his certificate. 
In order to encourage new men to get 
started right on the full-line idea, a medal 
for selling ten different required lines to a 
certain volume is awarded at the end of 
the first six months after the men have 
returned to the field. 

“We have not been able to set down any 
hard and fast rules as to what makes a 
good insurance salesman,’ Mr. Redding 
said. “One thing does stand out, however: 
Ability to work—to keep everlastingly at 
it—will overcome inherent weaknesses of 
many different kinds. Another thing our 
experience has established beyond question 
is that the type of supervision a man re- 
ceives after he leaves the course has a tre- 
mendous bearing on his success. In the 
cities where we have especially capable 
agency managers—managers whose forte is 
their ability to direct and develop men— 
our sales course graduates have made the 
best records.” 

There are many sales executives who 
look askance at any type of adaptability or 
personality test, yet such tests are an inte- 


gral part of A&tna’s plan for selecting the 
men for its sales course. The AEtna uses 
what is technically known as the Vocational 
Interest Test, developed by Professor E. K. 
Strong, and the Personality Inventory test 
developed by Professor R. C. Bernreuter, to 
determine an individual's potential aptitude 
for insurance sales work. Skeptical at first 
of such a plan for measuring a man’s fu- 
ture possibilities, AEtna executives are now 
giving it considerable weight. About 1,000 
sales course men have taken the tests since 
they were inaugurated in 1933 and, ac- 
cording to Mr. Redding, the degree of 
correlation between the findings of the tests 
and the performance of the men in the 
sales training work has been remarkable. 
This phase of the work at Atna comes 
under the direction of Dr. Marion A. Bills. 

Now let's see what the training course 
has done for some individuals who have 
gtaduated from it. C. L. Clements decided 
to enter the insurance business at Miami 
Beach. He came to Hartford to attend 
the sales course session in September, 1933. 
In his fourth year he qualified for the 
“Etna-izers’ National Convention and wrote 
a volume of insurance during the year on 
which he earned approximately $14,000 in 
commissions. “Whether or not you want 
to take the credit,” Mr. Clements told a 
home office representative, “the sales 


course is entirely responsible for my suc- 
cess,”" 


More Success Stories 


Another agent, G. Cyrus Bishop, of Port- 
land, Ore., had had his ups and downs in 
volume when he decided to take the sales 
course in November, 1934. Immediately 
after he returned to his territory his volume 
began to go up steadily each month until 
shortly after the beginning of 1936 he 
reached a point practically double his pre- 
vious highest volume. “Today,” he says, 
“my very best word is for the sales course. 
If I had not attended I have no doubt but 
that my volume would have continued in 
much the same direction as before. The 
increase I have made is not due to any 
large line but to an increased number of 
items in all classifications.” 

Another, R. J. Noble, of the Noble Mort- 
gage Co., of Wichita, says: “I attended 
the sales course in August, so I had until 
the first of the year to get under way. The 
first year out we increased our business 
by 86%. The following year we increased 
our business by 98%, or in two years a 
total increase of 184%. The first six 
months of this year we show a 3314% 
increase over last year. I want further 
to emphasize that this increase was straight 
across the board and in no way involved 
the dumping of lines carried in other com- 
panies, but bona fide new business on the 
books. More than this, the business has 
been sold right and I am sure you will 
agree to that when I tell you our renewal 
losses for the past three years have averaged 
less than 2% per month and our charge- 
offs less than $100 a year. 

“You can readily see what the A€tna 
school has done for me. To the new man 
in the business it saves at least three years 
of actual effort. To the men already in 
the business it gives new life and energy 
and a high polish that should stand him 
head and shoulders above his competitors. 
There is nothing like it available anywhere. 
Why any wide-awake, thinking man in the 
insurance business sits back and lets the 
parade go by is more than I can under- 
stand. He is either on his way out and 
does not know it or is content to let his 
business slowly deteriorate into an ordi- 
nary insurance agency.” 
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Incentive Angles You Can Put 
Into Salesmen’s Compensation 
Plans to Boost Volume and Profit 


SALES MANAGEMENT'S newest survey of salesmen’s payment plans 


shows more companies effectively using bonuses, contests, and 


other types of extra rewards which pay handsomely in added sales 


because latent ability is put to work and fighting spirit is aroused. 


HE substantially increased interest of 
sales executives in improving sales- 
men’s compensation plans so they 
embody greater incentive value, is 
readily apparent in a comparison of the re- 
sults of SALES MANAGEMENT'S 1937 survey 
of compensation practices with a similar 
survey conducted in the Summer of 1934. 
Analysis of compensation plans in effect 
in representative companies now discloses 
the following proportions utilizing the 
various incentive factors in some way—the 
comparative figure for 1934 in each case 
appears below the current figures: 
Per cent of total using sliding scale of 


eee 49% 
Se GE xanknnsncesceateonse 34% 

Per cent of total using regular sales 
SED. cnccnrsunmscawawanekins 59% 
SS rear. 61% 

Per cent of total using extra commis- 
et eee 50% 
BP OE ceed enddvcanbavexans 22% 
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Per cent of total using extra commis- 


sion on long profit items ........ 37% 
a. SE eens T 26% 

Per cent of total offering payment for 
SN SEE, 9 x ccs Kceraene es 18% 
DOE MEE sckccenerncannuncees 8% 

Per cent of total offering extra reward 
for a well-rounded sales job ...... 38% 
Pt Me abn chee cree teuuin 12% 

Per cent of total using profit-sharing 
SS ivvhsovibenabedecseanaees 26% 
EE wisectonsinascadeeees 7% 

Per cent of total offering honor 
SE -cntcchesdsvssecceevecass 23% 
AE a ans nnn ee weion wx 16% 


Note that increases appear under all 
heads with the exception of sales contests, 
which remains substantially the same. In 
1934, 57% of all companies reporting in 
that investigation were using some version 
of a bonus; in this year’s survey sales exec- 
utives were asked whether bonuses offered 


for the accomplishment of specific sales 
objectives (such as opening new accounts, 
reviving old accounts, etc.) were effective; 
49% expressed the opinion that they are. 

A summary of the incentive factors em- 
bodied in the compensation plans of 55 
typical companies appears on the facing 
page. As a matter of interest, these firms 
were also asked to report how many sales- 
men had been added this year. 

More and more the use of various ver- 
sions of the bonus keeps cropping up in 
these studies on incentive factors in com- 
pensation. One company offers a year-end 
bonus on whe basis of general efficiency, 
sales records, and salesman’s attitude 
toward his work. Quite a few use volume 
of business as the basis for bonus payment. 
A macaroni company will pay bonuses this 
year on increase over 1936. A firm mak- 
ing household fixtures pays a premium for 
increasing the per cent of the industry po- 
tential secured for the company by sales- 
men. A big wholesale house in the Middle 
West pays a bonus to each salesman who 
shows an increase in gross profit and sales 
for the year, the amount of the bonus being 
the same ratio as is paid to stockholders, 
based on the man’s individual earnings. 


Bonuses Adjust Inequalities 


A packing company vice-president re- 
ports: “We pay our men a straight salary, 
plus a bonys of so much per hundred- 
weight and every pound sold over quota, 
in some cases as much as 75¢ per hundred- 
weight. This plan has made each territory 
a business in itself and has resulted in 
greatly increased sales and more thorough 
work on the part of the men in the field.” 
Allen Mfg. Co. pays bonuses based on 
points in connection with new business con- 
tests. Berry Brothers offer premiums for 
new accounts, according to size. 

A company selling hotel equipment op- 
erates on a drawing account and profit 
sharing plan. “Naturally,” says a company 
executive, “this system operates to the ad- 
vantage of the salesman who sells the more 
profitable lines. Since the gross profit on 
different lines varies from 10% to 60%, 
commissions range from 3% to 20%. All 
sales are averaged, but we have variations 
in average commissions, over a year, of 
from 5% to 12%. As a concrete example, 
take two men who sell $60,000 in a year. 
Both draw $50 a week, one had the mini- 
mum, the other, the maximum commission 
percentage. At the annual settlement, one 
draws as many thousands as the other gets 
hundreds.” 

A silverware maker also has a_ profit- 
sharing plan of a slightly different order. 
The company splits 50-50 on a scale of 
varying per cents on all lines. On high 
profit lines this amounts to 8 to 10%; on 
medium profit lines, 6 to 7%; on low profit 
lines, 4 to 5%. 

One of the most interesting versions of 
extra rewards for salesmen for all-around 
effective sales work is the plan sponsored 
by the Smith-Douglass Co., Inc. It re- 
volves around a contest with merchandise 
awards. In the contest salesmen receive 
certain points for sales, and for making 
quota, but there are also many points ob- 
tainable for doing certain things aside from 
actual selling. 

Here is the rule-sheet covering duties 
and performances for which credits are 
awarded: 


Duties and Performances for Which 
Credits Will Be Awarded 
Credits 
1. For each daily sales effort report 
received in the office promptly 
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How 55 Companies Put Incentive Hooks 


in the Salesman’s Compensation Plan 
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date, but this beginning and end- 
ing date of reports is fixed based 
upon the territory and the usual 
active selling period in said terri- 


1937 


ing truck fertilizers and plant bed 
fertilizers, delivered prior to 
which is 
construed as an early delivery of 


(In all cases for purposes of com- 
puting the tonnage, two tons of 
materials, lime and land plaster 
or feeds will be considered equal 


Does Does Does Does Does 
Number | Company : Company Company Company Company Does Does Are 
of Men Use Regular | How Many |Give Extra | Give Extra} Provide | Give Any | Company | Company | Bonuses 
Added Sliding Sales Contests | Commis- | Commis- | Any Type | Extra Re- | Have Any | Make Any | for Special 
COMPANY to Sales Scaleof | Contests? | a Year? | sionAbove| sion on of Pay- | wards for | Plan for Purely |Sales Jobs 
Forcein | Commis- Quota? j|Long Profit} ment for | Well- Profit | Honorary | Effective? 
1937 sions? Items? |Missionary) Rounded | Sharing? | Rewards? 
Work? | Sales Job? 
aR RRR aR RNA 4 No Yes 1 No No No Yes No No Yes 
I en enc csc ccccneveseessesse 1 Yes SE ee No Yes No No No No Yes 
The American Laundry Machine Co............... 10 Yes Yes Various No No No No No No No 
Barnett Canvas Goods Co....................5: 2 Yes Yes 4 Yes Yes Yes No No Yes Yes 
NE MINIs DR cccccscvvccsccececuecce 4 No Yes 5 No No No Yes No No Yes 
OL ET Een Yes Yes 2 Yes | No No Yes | No | Yes Yes 
Birmingham Electric Battery Co...................) 2.00. Yes Yes 1 Yes | Yes No No | Yes i 
Es cco ccicccceseveseseeunee 5 No Yes 2 No No Yes No | No No No 
ea ca en icaksencscctaanennnstewesc's 2 No Yes | 8 No Yes Yes No | No Yes | Yes 
Central Waxed RSE eee 3 No ie eer Yes Yes No No | Yes No | etre 
be 3 Yes No | een Yes Yes No | Yes | No | No | oe 
Chippewa Shoo Wig. Co... ......cccecccccccscees 1 No SS eee Yes No No | No | No | No Yes 
The Cudahy Packing Co.......................5 50 No Yes 2 | No No No | Seldom | No Yes Yes 
cc dacaiaen bansuboeneedin 6 Yes Yes 2-3 Yes No Yes | No | No | ire 
Fee PID SUN Ge. 5... orccsccccvveccces| seeves No Yes 2 Yes No No | No | No | No No 
Duofold Health Underwear Co................... 1 No Occasional; ...... No No No | No | No No Yes 
EEE nner 3 Yes  & eae Yes Yes Yes | Yes | Yes | renege 
Fremont Canning Co., Gerber Products Division. .. . 10 No a eee No No No | No No | No No 
oc icuan ones ee eceenesnt> 6s 5 Yes | Yes | 2-3 Yes No No No No | Yes No 
I fh cckccivcacsossatcaccassscacceall sdaces No Yes | 1 No | No No | NO | No | No No 
I on ona ceuxnncrencoaneaeceees 2 Yes Se ee | Yes | No Yes | Yes | No | No No 
EE Se ee ieee eee Yes Yes | Various | Yes | No No | Yes Yes | No | Yes 
Kothe-Wells & Bauer Co.....................2.. 2 Yes Yes (Atleast12} Yes | No No | Yes | Yes No | Yes 
MacMillan Petroleum Corp...................... Doubled Yes | No | ...... | No | No No No No Yes | No 
Maryland Paper Box Co..................000000e 1 Yes | eee No | Yes No | No No | No | No 
Maytag Southwestern Co.....................0.. 7 No | Yes (Continuous | No Yes No | Yes No Yes ee 
Er ne 2 No No ieee Yes Yes No | Yes Yes No Fairly 
rer meer Yes 1 ee | Yes No No | No No No | No 
nc cn ccnsleecnassiascpasnnescted +eakes Yes | se No No No | NO Yes 7 eee 
Nesbitt Fruit Products, Inc... .........c.cccceces | 10 Yes | Yes ‘Continuous | Yes No Yes Yes No | No | 
| | 
Pe TO cc ccciscccccecetcce] sacsee Yes | eee No No | No No No No | 
Peasies-Gaulbert Paint & Varnish Co............. } 3 No Yes 1 or 2 Yes Yes | No No No No No 
Penn Electric Switch Co...................220005 | 10 No No ae No No | No No No 2 ieee 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co.............. 8 No No No No No NO No No No 
The Powers Regulator Co.....................0-. 4 No No No | No | No No No | No No 
| 
ours town ns wiele eg aldmwase | 9 No Yes | 2 No Yes | No No Yes No No 
ocd saweavodddeaneneeaes 3 Yes | cen H memes Ml Gigs a Samaae err eee. San: ese: Demet 
Rochester Packing Co., Inc...................... Bates Yes | Yes 2-3 No Yes No | Yes No No No 
The Seiberling Rubber Co....................... | 5 No No : No | No | No No No No Sometimes 
NINE a icces swtenencaveaiciernavnas 10 No | Yes 12 Yes | No | No No No No Yes 
cic cocina ee eawenae cnn akwae 70 Yes Yes 6 Yes Yes | Yes Yes No No Yes 
Standard Register Co.............. Doubled No Yes 6 No Yes No Yes No Yes | Yes 
ME I oo occ esvevesccedercexevaes 2 No Yes 2 Yes No No No No Yes No 
los cole cns bbe an ua ces | 4 Yes Yes 1 No No No Yes No Yes Yes 
United States Spring & Bumper Co.. | 1 Yes No veal No No No No No No oe 
Waters-Genter Division, McGraw Elec. Co. 1 No No No No No Yes No ar 
eee | 2 No Yes 3 Yes No No No No No Yes 
sc tte kk ena wae caaaan en | 3 Yes ed veepee No No No No No No No 
rn so. ores wincninein Wie Aa ee } 4 No Yes 6 No No Yes Yes Yes Yes No 
Confidential........ Meeencaauaneerketenereae S  eaaeets Yes Yes 4 Yes Yes No Yes No No Yes 
I go oiccsscccicaccnencncsemncsens cee 18 No |_ Yes 7 Yes No | No Yes Yes No Yes 
I i CG ain cinta Jaca Gleaieinic ee Keres ok D  Anaien No | | Occasional eine Yes No | No No No No Yes 
Tee reser ieT Ty tee S aineh No . i a Yes Yes No No No No No 
oc iurdipun sane lensich : eo No No eae Yes Yes No No No No No 
Confidential... . SF a ROWE SS PRR me eT | 2 Yes Yes 2 No Yes No No Yes No | Yes 
oes i = = | 
and which is thoroughly and cor- tory.) ; fertilizer, an award of ......... 5 
rectly filled out in all of its de- 2. For every cash-with-order sale of (This date will be fixed differ- 
tails, om awaed GF .....cccee 10 from 1 to 5 tons, an award of .. 25 ently in each territory, the inten- 
For each daily sales effort report For every cash-with order-sale ex- tion being to provide an incentive 
received in the office promptly ceeding 5 tons, an award of .... 35 for the salesman to get fertilizer 
which may be somewhat lacking (A deposit of a flat sum of money delivered early.) 
in complete information or im- made in advance of the delivery For each ton of premium goods 
properly or incorrectly filled out, of any fertilizer will count as a sold, an award of ............ 10 
SAE cacdinsseenaewasa 5 cash-with-order sale, the tonnage (The following are considered 
(Each office will fix a date for being approximated based upon premium grades: Orange, Blue 
the beginning and cessation of the the amount deposited, or any Ribbon, Money Maker, Choice, 
daily reports of each salesman, it other transaction in which the Square Deal, Royal, Nutro, 5-7-5 
being the thought that these daily cash is turned over to the sales- Garden—100-Ib. cotton bags.) 
reports of each salesman’s activi- man prior to the delivery of any When a salesman has attained the 
ties are particularly valuable dur- of the fertilizer will count as a sales quota that was fixed for him 
ing that period of the year when cash-with-order sale. Please ob- at the beginning of the season, a 
fertilizer can and is being sold. serve that credits will not be A. ee 250 
Each salesman is not required to allowed for C.O.D. shipments.) For each 10% sold over and above 
begin making reports on the same 3. For each ton of fertilizer, exclud- quota, an additional award of .. 75 
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to one ton of mixed fertilizer 
Superphosphate will be counted 


as a fertilizer material.) 

Each salesman who will notify his 
tlice prior to opening of sales 
season, in the form of a signed 
certificate which will be furnished 


him, that he has thoroughly read 
every word and every page in his 


sales manual, and has sincerely 

studied the contents of the man 

ual, will be awarded 150 
8 At the end of the season, the 

work of each salesman will be 


carefully reviewed and for first 
quality ethciency in collecting, in 
closing accounts with cash ot 
notes, and in the general conduct 
of the salesman’s work, including 
elimination of unnecessary names 
from mailing list and the addition 
of suitable names thereto, and evi- 
dence that the names on the mail- 
ing list have been solicited, a 
special award of . 500 


Note: No premiums will be awarded 
until the end of the season following a 
check up of each salesman’s account. In 
event of any gross violation of instructions, 
any and all credits will be null and void 
and all premiums will be forfeited. 

This plan was put into operation by 


Sm‘th-Douglass in February of this year to 
run, more or less on a test basis, through 
July. The major part of this company’s 


sales are concentrated in the first six 
months of the year 

“The salesmen responded very well to 
the plan,” R. B. Douglass, vice-president, 
told SALES MANAGEMENT. “We think it 
was well worth while It made it pos- 


sible to get the men to do many things in 
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Give your salesmen 
a fresh approach 


You spend five, ten, even fifty 
dollars to get your salesman be- 
fore your prospect. Your com- 
petitor does the same. 

We can tell you how some sales- 
managers help their men “get 
under the hide” of tough buyers 
quicker and more effectively with 
the Brown & Bigelow Playing 
Card Plan. 

Write on your business sta- 
tionery for interesting FREE 
booklet “The Winning 
Hand;” ways and means of 


increasing your business 
with playing cards. 


Headquarters for 
Advertising 
Playing Cards 


BROWN & BIGELOW 


/ / . 
Ne membrance Tdvertising 
“1s US PAT OF 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


connection with our sales work which they 
probably considered of no importance, but 
which we knew were important. Without 
some incentive of this kind, we never 
would have been able to get quite the in- 
terest in and efficient attention to many of 
the smaller details. We distributed ap- 
proximately $10,000 worth of merchandise 
prizes under the plan in the period be- 
tween February and July. It is our present 
thought to continue the plan during our 
next sales season in 1938, with whatever 
changes and improvements seem practical.” 

R. G. Bruce, president, E. L. Bruce Co., 
Memphis, makers of hardwood floorings, 
recently reported, through the Policyholders 
Service Bureau of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. the details of a bonus plan 
which has worked out with considerable 
success in his firm. 


Bonus for All-Round Selling 


Analysis of the factors which make orders 
desirable and profitable for the company to 
handle crystallized into the following six 
points: 

1. The items contained in an order in 
relation to stocks and production. Natu- 
tally, sales of surplus or slow-moving items 
represent desirable business. 

2. Prices obtained. If the order was 
taken at a discount from list price, this, 
of course, decreases profit. 

3. Time of shipment. An order taken 
for immediate shipment or at the firm's 
convenience naturally is much more desir- 
able than one to be released in the future. 

4. Sales to new customers and to old 
customers not recently sold. 

5. Credit standing and paying habits of 
customer, including tendency to make com- 
plaints and to be unduly technical ove 
grades. 

6. Whether an order is a profitable one 
and to what extent. Orders for certain 
specialty items are more attractive than ones 
for standard items. 

Following these factors as guides, orders 
were rated according to way they measured 
up to these standards. All orders were 
classified in one of four groups: “Blue,” 
“Red,” and “Yellow” (orders which carry 
extra compensation for salesmen) and 
“Standard Orders,” which carry no bonus. 

In more detail, these four classifications 
are defined as follows: 

“Blue-Ribbon Order’: An order which, 
in the opinion of the board of awards, is 
desirable from every angle. Such an order 
pays the salesman 2% net on the entire 
quantity. 

“Red-Ribbon Order’: An order which 
is exceptionally attractive as a whole, but 
contains one or more features which tend 
to slightly degrade it. A red-ribbon order 
carries a bonus of 114%. 

"Yellow-Ribbon Order’: An order 
which is considered slightly above an ordi- 
nary or “standard” order, due to one or 
more favorable features, but which does 
not measure up to blue- or red-ribbon 
orders. Such an order pays 1% net. 

"Standard Orders’: Orders which do 
not deserve special recognition and special 
compensation. 

“Orders with definite shipping instruc- 
tions,” Mr. Bruce reports, ‘“‘are classified 
immediately upon receipt. When an or- 
der falls into one of the three ribbon clas- 
sifications, a blue, red, or yellow ticket is 
affixed to the office copy and to the copies 
going to the salesman and to the mills and 
plants. Orders for deferred shipment are 
not classified until definite . shipping in- 
structions are received, as changes are 
often made at the time of release. 


“In some instances, a salesman may 
send us an order which would rate a 
higher classification except for one undesir- 
able feature. We tell the salesman about 
this, and oftentimes he is able to have the 
order suthciently revised so that the rat- 
ing on it can be improved. This tends to 
give the salesman a better understanding 
as to how the plan works and helps him 
quality his orde.s for bonuses. 

Our experience with this pian shows 
that in. actual practice it has definitely 
made our salesmen more valuable to us 
and has improved the caliber of our orders. 
It not only has encouraged our salesmen 
to think in terms of increasing sales, but 
also has caused them to pay more atten- 
tion to the elements which make orders 
desirable and profitable from our point of 
view. This has helped us all along the 
line—in production, shipments, and cred- 
its, as well as in making new customers 
and in moving surplus and specialty items. 

Furthermore, it has proved to be for 
all salesmen the fairest bonus plan we 
have ever used. That is principally due 
to the fact that there are so many differ- 
ent ways in which a salesman can obtain 
orders that will qualify for one of the 
bonuses. This tends to equalize the dif- 
ferences in territories. It is also very 
flexible, in that the members of the board 
of awards have quite a bit of leeway in 
classifying orders. In addition to judg- 
ing the o:der itself, they can take into con- 
sideration any unusual conditions pertain- 
ing to the salesman and his territory. 


Other Divisions Adopt Plan 


“Since this bonus plan was started by 
vur Flooring and Lumber Divisions two 
other departments of our company with 
entirely ditterent sales and _ distribution 
problems have adopted plans based on the 
same fundamental idea. Our Terminix 
Division, which sells its product disect to 
licensees for their use and not for resale, 
bases its award on ‘the factors which make 
a company desirable as a licensee.’ Its 
bonuses are not paid in cash, but in the 
form of a credit which can be used by the 
licensee for the purchase of literature and 
advertising material. Our Floor Finish 
Division, whose products are sold prin- 
cipally through salaried salesmen to whole- 
sale and retail outlets, makes its awards 
on business done over a period of three 
months, rather than on single orders. In 
addition to rating the individual orders, 
this division also takes into consideration 
the industriousness of the salesman in the 
matter of making calls, and the extent to 
which he cooperates with the sales man- 
ager and his department head in follow- 
ing up leads, answering letters promptly, 
etc. 

“An unusual feature of bonus plans of 
this type is that they can make money for 
a company and its salesmen even without 
an increase in the total volume of sales. 
Salesmen are encouraged to concern them- 
selves not only with how much they sell, 
but also with what they sell, to whom 
they sell, and how they sell.” 

A system of compensating salesmen for 
merchandise sold, in accordance with the 
profit made by the house on each item, 
has been worked out by the wholesale 
drug firm of Coffin-Redington, San Fran- 
cisco, and is reported to be giving brilliant 
results both from the point of view of the 
sales staff and of the firm. The system 
assures compensation to the salesman in 
exact, accordance with his ability and ef- 
forts, at the same time guaranteeing to the 
house that the best selling job will be done 
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on the merchandise bringing in the largest 
profits. 

Merchandise sold by the house is broken 
down into four classifications known as A, 
B, C and D. These are subdivided into 
departments, with from three to ten de- 
partments in each classification. An in- 
tensive analysis was made to determine the 
exact rate of profit on each type of prod- 
uct and the compensation system worked 
out so that salesmen might be rewarded 
in proportion to the profits enjoyed by the 
firm. Sales records are maintained on the 
items in each department and classification 
so as to arrive at the compensation due 
salesmen, as well as for purposes of com- 
parison with previous periods. 

Outlining the system which he originated 
and developed, H. J. Haaf, sales manager 
for Coffin-Redington, says: 

“Our compensation plan was arrived at 
and put into effect after a lot of careful 
thought, research, and study of all factors 
involved. A need was felt for a fairer 
and more efficient system than is afforded 
by salary and commission; one also that 
would infallibly encourage the greatest ex- 
penditure of effort on the merchandise 
which the house wished to push. Very 
definitely, the wholesaler must do a better 
selling job on certain controlled lines and 
cooperate with those manufacturers who 
are entitled to special effort on our part 
because of the fact that they have stabi- 
lized their lines by establishing the cor- 
rect selling policy, as, for instance, reduc- 
ing the number of outlets sold and thus 
making it possible for a reasonable profit 
to be earned on their merchandise. 


o Emphasize Paying Lines 
To Empl Paying L 


“In order to direct our salesmen’s best 
attention to those lines and items which 
should receive our major selling effort, a 
program was put into effect whereby our 
business was broken down into four main 
classifications as to  profitableness; and 
salesmen’s compensation determined accord- 
ingly on a percentage basis, plus bonuses 
on certa‘n classifications. 

“Included in the first classification were 
those items of lines we are most interested 
in selling. In class A were grouped the 
most profitable merchandise, controlled 
lines, stabilized lines, certain lines of major 
importance, and wholesaler’s own labora- 
tory products. 

“Class B included merchandise paying 
slightly less profit than the above classifi- 
cation, but still important controlled mer- 
chandise which deserved keen selling atten- 
tion. 

“Class C included our cash discount list. 

“Class D covered taxes, buy-outs and 
other non-profit transactions. For instance, 
when a salesman takes an order for a case 
of liquor, a large proportion of the amount 
represents Government taxes. It automatic- 
ally falls into Class D and earns no com- 
pensation, but the net amount of the liquor 
earns compensation in its proper classifi- 
cation, 

“Each of these four classifications in- 
cludes from three to ten departments. 
Commissions are paid to salesmen in ac- 
cordance with the profit paid on the vari- 
ous classifications and departments. The 
largest commissions are given where the 
profit to the house is the greatest, and so 
on down the line. No commissions are 
Paid on non-profit transactions. 

“A bonus is offered to salesmen on cer- 
tain lines or items in Class A when they 
exceed the quotas given them. The quotas 
are based on sales of previous years. 

“A bonus is given to salesmen who ex- 
ceed quotas fixed for Class C, or cash dis- 
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count items, in order to maintain sales- 
men’s interest in this department. These 
bonuses are paid at the end of the year 
and all commissions are net without any 
deducticns. 

“The salesman who is entirely volume- 
minded will penalize himself, while the | 
salesman who does a real selling job, dis- | 
tributing his effort and controlling his | 
sales to produce the most profit for the | 
house, is rewarded by increased compensa- | 
tion.” 

Coffin-Redington’s system of compensa- | 
tion has been in effect since March of this | 
year. The salesmen are reported to be 
very pleased with it and it is proving most | 

| 
| 


satisfactory to the firm. “We have no js py enipehnag t a — 
turnover in our sales staff,” says Mr. Haaf. O tn ae Ss o's ae 


This wholesale drug house operates in Cal- ote > 
ifornia from Lompok and Bakersfield north | 

to the Oregon line, and in the state of | ' aly 
Nevada. | 


ST. LOUIS 


( ¥ ued ), 
SN 


NO PRESSURE NEEDED 


HOUSTON, TEXAS, is a market where sales come easily. 
Populous, prosperous, responsive, Houston is one of the na- 
tion’s fastest-growing cities, leads the South in number of 
telephone connections, in building activity, in actual money 
available for retail spending. 
Called ““America’s No. 2 Port’’ by For- 
tune Magazine, ranking second only to 
New York; universally recognized as the 
world’s most important oil center, 
Houston is a high-spot for profitable 
selling. 

And . . . supported by advertising 

in The Chronicle, your product’s 

success is assured. 


THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


LEADS THE STATE IN NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
FIRST IN HOUSTON—IN EVERYTHING 


R. W. McCARTHY THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
Manager National Advertising National Representatives 
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Salesmen’s Expenses in Large 
Cities Are Rising; Automobile 
Costs Are Up From 12 to 15% 


Sales Management repeats its survey of salesmen’s expense 


account practices; auto allowances for men driving their own cars 


average $.0427 per mile. 


ALES MANAGEMENT'S 1937 survey of 
salesmen’s expense account practices 
shows that outlay for keeping men 
in the field (other than auto ex- 
pense) has increased only about 5% since 
the depression low, and that increase is 
confined entirely to costs of big-city calls. 
Auto expenses is up 10 to 15%. At hist 
hand these figures might seem open to 
question, but closer examination of the ele- 
ments that go to make up salesmen’s ex- 
pense vouchers indicate that the “up's” 
have been partially balanced by the 
‘down's” during the last several years. 

Cost of housing men, and the cost of 
food in restaurants, in big cities, are up. 
But the cost of railroad travel is decidedly 
down and, while much sales travel is by 
automobile, there has been a noticeable 
increase in the use of railroads for sales 
purposes, attributable to a number of fac- 
tors: The addition of more men, more 
active field work by executives and super- 
visors, use of the railroads for long jumps 
which were made by car before the rates 
went down, and so on. The cost of en- 
tertainment of customers is still watched 
with an eagle eye by most sales executives 
just as it was during the most rigorous 
days of the depression, and most of them 
do not seem disposed to give salesmen the 
free hand they once had in making ex- 
penditures of this kind. 

Here are the figures supplied to SALES 
MANAGEMENT by representative companies 
in a wide variety of industries, for 1931, 
1934, 1935, and 1937, showing averages 
on what were, or are, considered fair ex- 
pense allowances for small cities and large 
cities: 


Average Average 
Allowable Exp. Allowable Exp. 
Year for Small City for Large City 
| ee $5.60 $7.70 
ae pe 7.81 
oo 5.68 7.79 
——e 5.50 8.18 


Twenty-nine out of 76 companies par- 
ticipating in this year’s survey reported 
that auto expenses have gone up during 
the past year. Majority of these reported 
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increases of between 5 and 10%. The 
summary table on page 41 shows either 
the rates now being paid by typical com- 
panies to salesmen who own their own 
cars, or the estimated expense per mile of 
company-owned cars. Average auto allow- 
ance among the firms paying flat rates is 
$.0427. 

To establish as accurately as possible the 
extent to which car expenses have gone up 
since 1933 (which, according to carefully 
checked records, represented an all-time 
low) SALES MANAGEMENT asked Runz- 
heimer & Co. of Chicago, auto fleet ac- 
countants and originators of the Master 
Schedule of Automobile Standard Allow- 
ances plan, to prepare a comparison of 
actual costs showing the changes which 
have taken place since that time. 

Their report shows auto costs up from 
12 to 15% since 1933. The cost items 
figuring most heavily in these increases are 
depreciation, tires, gas and oil. Mainte- 
nance costs have also increased slightly. 

Increases in depreciation costs are re- 
flected primarily by the increased costs of 
corresponding models of 1937 cars over 
1933 cars, plus additional retail sales taxes, 
which add materially to the final delivery 
prices. This tax is in effect in about 20 
states. 

Tire costs are now higher for two rea- 
sons: First is the pronounced increase in 
unit tire prices. Second is the growing use 
of the larger size air-wheel type tire as 
standard equipment. Some other items 
have been reduced. 

Cost breakdowns were supplied for two 
identical cars, operating in the metropoli- 
tan Chicago district. Each car was a 
Plymouth deluxe 4-door sedan. The 1933 
- . $575 f. o. b., the 1937 car $670 
. o b. 


Cost Item 1933 1937 
1. Class of terri- 

ae Ab Ab 
2. Standard miles 

OF Ok kcaxa 14.5 14.5 
3. Prevailing avg. 

7.” ee 17.0c. 19.5c. 
4. Annual mileage 18,000 18,000 
5. F. & T. Insur- 

WE x ceca $36.00 $21.80 


PD. &@ P. L. 


imsurance ..... 50.10 50.10 
7. License, annual 

and city fee... 18.50 15.00 
8. Depreciation, an- 

RES 199.00 237.00 
9. Maintenance, an- 

oS ees 77.00 81.00 
10. Tires, annual. . 49.00 77.00 
11. Total allowance, 

er 429.60 481.90 
12. Monthly allow- 

Ae 35.80 40.16 
13. Gas and oil, per 

ae cies .0140 -0155 
13a. Gas and oil, an- 

Se 252.00 279.00 


14. Adjustment fac- 
tor, per 1,000 
ae 6.95 8.75 

15. Total annual cost 681.60 760.90 

16. Increase of 1937 over 1933, total costs, 
11.6%. 

17. Increase of 1937 over 1933 if F. & T. 
insurance, (Item 5) is omitted ... 
14.5%. 

The reduction in costs of two items, 
F. & T. insurance and the city fee, are due 
to local Chicago conditions. They may or 
may not affect costs in other localities. 
F. & T. insurance in Chicago, due largely 
to the activities of law enforcement bodies 
in stamping out the auto theft industry, 
has been reduced 39.5%; license and city 
fees, 19.0%. 

More than offsetting this, however, are 


Among the Companies 
Contributing to 
This Survey: 


Old Colony Envelope Co. 
Bridgeport Brass Co. 
American Chain Co. 

Acme Wire Co. 

Cleveland Tractor Co. 
Buckeye Cereal Co. 
Columbus Coated Fabrics Co. 
Crescent Tool Co. 

Ohio Stove Co. 

Murphy Varnish Co. 
Plymouth Cordage Co. 
Charles M. Higgins & Co. 
Neva-Clog Prouucts Co. 
Enterprise Paint Mfg. Co. 
Gilman Fanfold Corp. 

The Wander Co. 

Armour Fertilizer Works 
American Salesbook Co. 
Iowa Soap Co. 

Nash Coffee Co. 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 
Calvert-Maryland Corp. 

Foy Paint Co. 

Clarke Sanding Machine Co. 
Louisville Paper Co. 

Bear Brand Hosiery Co. 
West Disinfecting Co. 

Dr. Miles Laboratories, Inc. 
Prest-O-Lite Storage Battery Sales 


orp. 
Carey Salt Co. 
Tweedie Footwear Corp. 
Coleman Lamp & Stove Co. 
Jas. H. Ferbes Tea & Coffee Co. 
Hull & Dillon Packing Co. 
Ruberoid Co. 
Snuggle Rug Co. 
Ohio Oil Co. 
Seagram-Distillers Corp. 
Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corp. 
Owens-Illinois Pacific Coast Co. 
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CUT smsmens mince costs to 3c. or less 


In many cases savings of one-third to one-half your present costs re- 
sult when R. A. Company Leasing Plan is adopted for fleet operation. 


WHAT IS By our assuming all items of ye 

, vice, maintenance and repairs o 
OUR PLAN: every kind and description, we 
lease nationally one or more Dodge, Plymouth and 
Chevrolet sedans or coaches at an annual rate so 
low that substantial savings are assured. 


WHAT DOES OUR A new car every 12 
RATE INCLUDE: = ™on*hs. 


License plates in what- 

ever states operated. 

Fire, theft and collision insurance. 

All repairs, mechanical or otherwise. 

Chains and anti-freeze. 

Oil and grease. 

Tire repairs and replacements. 

Replacement of cars without any additional cost if 
destroyed by fire, collision or otherwise. 

Purchase of your present equipment at fair ap- 
praisal value. 


COST Per month 


i. MINI scasoiceaianedahvapaiitionl ..$47.00 
ANALYSIS: py mouth & Chevrolet... 45.00 


Rental cost per year based on rate of $45.00 per 
month sAihidccuidissakudaisiaindmaesédidiciaagia 


Based on 24,000 miles, the average yearly 
mileage of salesmen and 18 miles per 


gallon or I¢ per mile for gas.................... 240.00 

Average fleet cost Public Liability and 
Property Damage insurance...............000+ 30.00 
$810.00 


The R. A. 


This total of $810.00 divided by 24,000 miles gives 
you a total operating cost of .0337 cents per mile. 
As mileage increases, your cost per mile decreases 
because our rate remains standard. At 30,000 miles 
per year your cost would be .029 cents per mile. 


Our rate includes every item of expense incident to 
the operation of cars, except gasoline and Public 
Liability and Property Damage insurance which we 
do not furnish. The cost of these two items has 
been approximated, as above, based on our past 
wide experience. By adding these costs to our 
leasing charge we set forth what your actual cost 
per annum or per mile should be under our plan. 


WHY SHOULD YOU Salesmen relieved of 
BE INTERESTED? all worries and respon- 


sibilities prevalent with 
personally owned cars. 


Corporations relieved of necessity of maintaining 
costly service garages. 

No capital investment. 

New cars every year, minimizing accidents. 

Estimate accurately your car costs a year in ad- 
vance. 

Cars always have a creditable appearance. 

Use of decalcomania permitted. 

No restrictions on mileage or use of car at any 
time. 

Fleet cost comparisons will be furnished you 

upon receipt by us of advice as to the present 

number of cars used by you as well as informa- 

tion as to how owned and operated. Such in- 

formation will be treated by us as strictly 

confidential. 


Let us discuss your car problems with you. We 
guarantee 100 per cent transportation. Complete 
references supplied. 


Company 


Automobile Leasing Nationally 


G. J. EGAN, New York Manager 


Chanin Bldg., 122 E. 42nd St., New York City - (Ashland 4-9653) 


ALSO 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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FOR 


- His Majesty the 
American Traveler! 


NEW ITALIAN TERRACE...A colorful, glamorous new room, one of the — | 


most beautiful in America. Dancing nigbtly to the music of famous orchestras. 


New appointments to make even better one of America’s finest hotels. New 
appointments to give you richer value for every penny you spend with us. 
“On stage” and “back stage,” close to a million dollars has gone into new 


appointments and equipment. You'll enjoy 


the rare beauty of the new Italian Terrace 
restaurant...and to boast of the marvelous 
dinners you enjoyed there! No matter how 
travel-weary you arrive, one glance around 
any one of the new bedrooms and your 
rest cure starts * You'll enjoy the smoother 
grace of living that marks the William Penn 
today. You've ranked the William Penn high 
among the country’s finest...now you'll find 


it even better. May we welcome you soon? 


other advances which run: Tire costs, up 
57.1%; depreciation, up 19.0%; gas and 
oil, up 10.7%; annual maintenance, up 
5.2%. Total annual cost per mile is up 
from 3.8c. to 4.2c. (Item 11 plus item 
13a.) 

Under the Runzheimer plan, whenever 
cost sheets are set up for a fleet both gen- 
eral and local conditions are taken into 
account. Under item 1, for example, there 
are graded classifications which affect 
various other items. Road conditions are 
considered, whether the highways are pre- 
ponderantly cement or whether they are 
gravel, clay, black dirt, etc., and whether 
the terrain is mainly level or mountainous. 

Gasoline taxes are a local matter which 
may play an important part in costs. In 
New Orleans, for example, there is a 10- 
cent tax on gasoline which breaks down 
as follows: State, 7c.; parish, 2c.; federal, 
lc. In Birmingham, Ala., the tax is: State, 
6c.; county, 1c.; federal, 1c., and city Ic. 
Illinois has a 3-cent state tax, plus the 
usual 1c. federal tax, but piles a 3c. sales 
tax on top of that, thus taxing two other 
taxes—state and federal. 


Gasoline Tax Variations 


How gasoline costs affect the consumer 
is indicated by the various mark-ups, in- 
cluding various and sundry taxes added 
to the dealer costs, as shown by the follow- 
ing figures on the price of one gallon of 
gasoline: 


Dealer Various Price 
Price Taxes at S.S. 


City (cents) (cents) (cents) 
PE: cacadnas 11.0 7 22 
rr rere 10.0 4 16.6 
ee 9.0 5 17 
ee 12.5 5 22 
Jacksonville .... 9.5 8 21.5 
Jersey City..... 9.0 +t 15 
New Orleans ... 10.0 10 za9 
Providence ..... 9.0 4 14.5 
eee 15.0 6 24 
Washington, D.C. 9.5 3 16 


(Dealer mark-ups are, of course, vari- 
able; but the ones shown above are all 
othcial quotations of the same date.) 

During the four years taken for com- 
parison in the cost table above the price 
of gasoline in the Chicago area has in- 
creased about 15% or 2.5c. per gallon. In 
many states the gas taxes have risen in 
that time, on an average one cent or more. 

The increase of 57% in tire allowance, 
of course, is general. Inasmuch as this is 
due to the change from the balloon to a 
larger size air-wheel type as_ standard 
equipment it does not reflect a general in- 
crease in tire costs of the same _ propor- 
tion. The price of the balloon type of 
tire, in use in 1933, has been increased 
about 22%. In revising the schedule for 
allowances upward the Runzheimer organi- 
zation points out that while fire and theft 
insurance has been reduced somewhat in 
various cities and while a number of states 
have made decreases in annual registration 
fees since 1933, these reductions, although 
given wide publicity, have meant little 
saving to the companies whose salesmen 
operate the cars. 


The reductions have generally been 
small, in point of dollars, while the items 
figuring in the larger expenses have stead- 
ily gone upward. A careful analysis of 
the whole situation brings the verdict that 
the salesman who is pleading for an in- 
crease in his allowance is generally justi- 
fied in his claims. 
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1937 


Flat No. of 
Expense Men 
Company and Industry Allowance | Travelling 
Rate by Car 


Clothing Companies 


Company (1) 4 
Compary (2) 17 
Company (3) =n 12 
Drug Companies 
Company (1) 48 
Company (2) 60 
Company (3) 30 
Company (4) ' 25 
Foods and Beverages 
Company (1) 14 
Company (2) 5 
Company (3) $25-100 Mo 50 
Company (4) 21 
Company (5) 80 
Company (6) 40 
Company (7) 40 
Company (8) 16 
Company (9) 15 
Com pany (10) 18 
Company (11).. 8 
Company (12). 10 
Company (13) 20 
Gasoline and Oils 
Company (1) ; 120 
Company (2) 35 
Company (3)..... $10 Mo. ! 16 


Hardware, Paint and 
Electrical Supplies 


Company (1) 54 
Company (2) 10 
Company (3) 20 
Company (4) 14 
Company (5) 20 
Company (6) $100 Mo. 6 
Compary (7) 15 
Company (8) 18 
Company (9) 5 
Company (10) 5 
Company (11) 25 
Auto Accessories 
Company (1) 11 
Company (2) 21 
Company (3) 6 


Farming Equipment and 
Industrial Products 


Company (1) 60 
Company (2) All 
Company (3) 3 
Company (4) 2 
Company (5) $7.50 Day’, 20 
Company (6) 5 
Company (7)... 12 
Company (8)... 30 
Company (9) 22 
Office Supplies and 
Stationery 
Company (1) 20 
Company (2) $7-10 Day 1 
Company (3) 61 
Company (4) 16 
Company (5) 10 
Company (6) 19 
Heating Equipment 
Company (1) 7 
Company (2) 15 
Company (3) 20 
Company (4) 50 
Company (5) 7 
Building and Home 
Equipment 
Company (1) 15 
Company (2) 11 
Company (3) - 
Feeds, Seeds, Etc. 
Company (1) 16 
Company (2) 115 
Company (3) 32 
Miscellaneous 
Company ‘1) 12 
Company (2) 6 
Company (3) 4 
Company (4) $35 Wkly. 15 
Company (5) 25 
Company (6)...... 7 
Company (7)..........| $125 Mo. 27 


!__Salesmen all operate locally. 

2—For hotel and meals. 

3’ —Without meals. 

*—Company pays all liability over 5-10M. 

5—$3 allowed for hotel, $3 for meals, $1.50 for m 
6 

7 


mile. This applies to all field salesmen. 


Who Liability 
Owns Insurance 
Cars Carried 


Salesmen, 5-10M 
Comnany 
Salesmen | 10-20M 
Salesmen 
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iscellaneous expenses. 


for 


Liability 
Insurance 
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°—$35 a month plus .045 a mile for all trips beyond 50 mile radius out of town. 


Auto | SALESMEN’S EXPENSE ACCOUNT ITE 


Allowance ares — — | 
per Mile or} a | gy l= 
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trips within 50 mile radius of home office, .07 on longer trips. 
pany owned cars is .0575. 

Limited to $2.50. 

Limited to $1.80. 


'0_Expense: .04 a mile on Company cars; .05 on Salesmen’s cars. 


—.07 first 5000 miles, .065 second 5000 miles; .055 third 5000 miles; beyond that, .05 a 'l.045 first 300 miles; .035 over that. 
Home office men are allowed .05 for all '2$35 flat monthly allowance and Company pays all expenses. 
L Amount Limited 


Expense Expense 
perday | per day 
big | small 
city city 
- — | ——— 
20.00 | 10-12.00 
7.00 | 5.00 
20.00 | 9.00 
7.50 | 5.00 
8.00 | 5.00 
6.50 | 5.50 
8.00 | 4.50 
4.50 | 4.00° 
10.00 | 5.00 
6.50 | 6.00 
6.00 4.00 
7.50 4.75 
5.50 4.00 
7.00 5.00 
10.00 7.00 
9.00 | 7.00 

5-7.00 
6.00 | 4.00 
10.00 | 7.50 
7.50 | 4.00 
7.50 | 5.00 

| 

} 
7.50 | 5.00 
5.00 | 4.00 
7.50 | 6.00 
7.002 | 5.00? 
7.50 | 4.00 
5.50. | 4.50 
6.00 | 4.00 
8.00? | 6.00? 
5.00 | 4.00 

Jeo 

| 
6.50 | 6.00 
7.00 | 4.50 
10.00 | 7.00 
12.00 | 7.00 
3.50 | 2.50% 
10.00 | 6.00 
8.00 | 6.00 
7.50 | 5.50 
8.25 | 4.75 
5.00 | 4.00 
16.00 | 12.00 
5.00 | 3.50 

} 
10.00 8.00 
10.00 7.00 
5.00 4.00 
8.00 5.00 

5.00 

5.50 3.75 
7.00 5.00 
9.00 6.00 
6.00 5.00 
10.00 7.00 
8.00 6.00 
10.00 6.00 
7.00 5.00 
4.00 3.00 
7.00 5.00 
8.50 5.50 
4.00 3.50 
9.00 7.00 
7.00 5.00 


Allowance on com- 
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10 Reliable Rules to Follow 


When Salesmen Entertain Buyers 


Because of the difficulty of setting up rigid policies concerning 


entertainment, many companies merely urge their men to use 


good judgment and let it go at that. 


judgment? Here’s an answer. 


But what constitutes good 


BY J. B. COOK 
Bakery Sales Manager, Morten Milling Co., Dallas, Texas 


HE term “swindle sheet,” often 
used in referring to expense accounts 
was probably originated by a sales- 
man—or more likely by a sales man- 
ager while making up a record of expense 
for customer entertainment. This one 
phase of sales expense covers a multitude 
of sins—sins from the salesman who is too 
liberal in spending the firm's money or in 
padding the expense account; and sins 
from the sales manager who often pinches 


A COMMON-SENSE 
PLAN for CONTROLLING 
AUTO COSTS 


HIS fifteen page booklet de- 

scribes the plan being used 
successfully by many companies 
in reimbursing accurately for 
business mileage on passenger 
cars owned by salesmen. It will 
be sent free to executives on 
request. 


RUNZHEIMER and COMPANY 


Engineers 


221 N. LaSalle Street Chicago 


$2 } 


pennies on entertainment expense to the 
point where his salesmen are placed at a 
decided disadvantage and business is lost. 

Salaries and commissions, hotel expenses, 
traveling expenses, and all ordinary sales 
expenses can be charted, anticipated, re- 
ceipted for, and determined accurately. But 
the matter of customer and prospect en- 
tertainment is something else. If the sales- 
man must wait for a go-ahead signal from 
the house, it is too late, for the oppor- 
tunity to build good will through enter- 
tainment has lapsed while the salesman is 
getting an okay. This is a matter that 
must be left up to the judgment, honor 
and discretion of the individual salesman. 

As a sort of guide or barometer in our 
company we have set up a plan of ten 
do’s and don’t’s in entertainment. It is 
not perfect, for the human factor enters; 
but it does seem to get the most for the 
least. We have traced definite results . . . 
and certainly this is a problem that every 
manufacturer, distributor and their repre- 
sentatives must face. Although we mill 
and sell flour in a territory from New 
Mexico on the west right through the 
South, up the Seaboard, and including the 
New England and East Atlantic states, our 
problem is parallel to that of the manu- 
facturers and distributors of any commod- 
ity, be it hosiery, tractors, canned foods or 
office appliances. 

1. Don’t be slow to pick up a check: 
A salesman must not hesitate at picking 
up a dinner check or any other check pre- 
sented when the salesman is with a crowd 
or is in a mixed group of buyers and sell- 
ers. Many buyers expect to be entertained ; 
the salesman must assume this to be true 


unless he is made to know that the par- 
ticular buyer expects and prefers to- pay 
his own way. 

We don’t consider it good taste to pay 
for a buyer's hotel room during a conven- 
tion. But we do prefer our salesmen to 
pay the checks for ordinary entertainment, 
dining and’ miscellaneous activities. 

2. Don’t be careless in spending or 
over-tipping: The salesman who is careless 
and extravagant creates a bad impression, 
for the prospective buyer knows the sales- 
man is not spending his own money. The 
buyer reasons that extravagant spending by 
the salesman is evidence of dishonesty with 
the other man’s money or lack of the true 
sense of value. 

3. Don't make a show or chisel on the 
check: It is repulsive to the buyer to be 
out with a salesman who makes a big 
show in paying all bills or in throwing 
his money around. On the other hand, the 
ultra-conservative salesman creates an 
equally bad impression. The man who 
takes a buyer or group of prospects to din- 
ner creates a better impression by assum- 
ing the lead and ordering one of the better 
dinners, buying preferred seats to the the- 
ater, or in making other selections in good 
taste rather than trying to chisel a few 
cents from the check. 

4. Don't serve cheap liquors: lf our 
men serve liquors, we want them to serve 
good ones. Buyers as a rule don’t appre- 
ciate being gorged on liquor; but if they 
do like a drink, they appreciate having the 
best. The small difference in price be- 
tween good and cheap liquors is not 
enough to justify ever serving anything 
cheaper than the buyer would serve in his 
own home. 

5. Don't permit any rough stuff in the 
hotel room at a convention: Since Repeal, 
most buyers and business men are attend- 
ing trade conventions for the serious pur- 
pose of gaining new ideas in advertising, 
merchandising and production. These buy- 
ers frequently bring their wives and fami- 
lies. Thus the open room at the conven- 
tion requires some supervision. The main- 
tenance of dignity in a room soon attracts 
the important buyers and their wives, who 
appreciate a retreat from the masses. 


Keep It “in the Family” 


6. Don’t bring strange women to the 
entertainment room or take them to the 
banquet: The salesman who brings strange 
women into the entertainment room at a 
convention or takes an outsider to the din- 
ner-dance is going to slip a notch in the 
good graces of buyers. Regardless of who 
she may be, the men present with their 
wives have a mental question mark in their 
minds. The salesman will do much better 
for the company he represents by spend- 
ing his time in being courteous and friend- 
ly to the men, wives and friends who be- 
long in the industry. 

7. Don't let showmanship degrade to 
clowning: Salesmen often confuse show- 
manship with clowning. A bit of drama- 
tized selling is effective; and even a bit 
of fun has its value, for the average buy- 
er expects a little clever fun-making from 
the salesman. But a good clown usually 
gets the reputation of being only a clown 
—he wins the laughs but loses the sales. 

8. Don’t refuse an invitation to the 
buyer's home: The salesman who has en- 
tertained his prospects and buyers often 
receives invitations to these friends’ homes. 
The salesman might prefer an evening 
making the “spots” with a good customer 
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or prospect, but any opportunity to visit 
the prospect in his own home establishes 
a relationship that is long lasting and ef- 
fective. 


9. Don’t overlook the fact that custom- 
ers will accept courtesies from a salesman 
which they would refuse from the sales- 
man’s boss: Salesmen often work at a han- 
dicap in their personal relationship with 
prospects and customers because the boss, 
too, knows these men and reports that they 
won't accept courtesies or don’t expect to 
be entertained. Many buyers will accept 
entertainment and expect it from the sales 
man contacting them regularly, but would 
refuse the same courtesies from a major 
executive. These prospects have occasion 
to get closer to the salesman who calls on 
them frequently. Besides, they don’t want 
to feel obligated to any major executive 
of a firm trying to sell to them. 

10. Don't always base the amount ex- 
pended on any one prospect by the amount 
of volume possible: Many times it is a 
g00d policy to invest more in entertainment 
with some medium-sized or small buyer 
than it is with a big one . . . especially 
if this man is well liked and is a leader 
in his trade. Many relatively small buyers 
are key men in an industry; their good 
will and personal backing is invaluable. 

1. Do select a hotel with the same dis- 
crimination you would use in selecting a 
home: The hotel is the average salesman’s 
business home. A great deal of prestige 
and respect depends upon the hotel, and 
our men are instructed to stay at one of 
the leading hotels. The better hotels pro- 
vide good rooms at 50 cents or $1 more 
than the cheap hotels, and this small dif- 
ference is sales expense well invested. A 
good medium-priced room in the better- 
type hotel is a safe middle ground. An 
expensive suite again creates the impres- 
sion of a false sense of values. 


Choose “Atmosphere” Carefully 


2. Do be thoughtful of the buyer's 
family: Little thoughtful courtesies to mem- 
bers of the buyer’s family are appreciated 

. not luxurious presents, but flowers to 
the wife on an anniversary, well selected 
but inexpensive novelties for the children, 
and little personal acts in seeing that the 
family visiting the convention is well en- 
tertained. These things do have a great 
deal of influence in getting business on a 
non-competitive basis; or, if all other fac- 
tors .are equal, the salesman who stands 
well with the family is favored. 

3. Do select proper atmosphere and 
background for entertainment: Serious busi- 
ness or even good fellowship is often bet- 
ter' discussed over a good steak than over 
a bottle. When a guest is being enter- 
tained, even the worst may feel a bit re- 
morseful at some kinds of entertainment 
provided between drinks, but a good meal 
or clean entertainment in a fine place pro- 
vides background and atmosphere appreci- 
ated long after the convention closes. Es- 
pecially when a buyer's wife is present is 
the selection of the places that a woman 
will enjoy all-important. The favorable 
impression lingers with her for months to 
come. 


4. Do be friendly toward competitors: 
There are times when it is a good policy 
and creates a good impression to invite one 
Or more competitive salesmen to join a 
party or to be extra guests when the sales- 
man is taking a party of buyers out for an 
evening’s entertainment. The small extra 
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cost is well invested. No salesman can 
hope to monopolize all the time of buyers, 
and an open policy toward competition is 
profitable. 


5. Do permit a customer to pay his 
part of the expense if he prefers: Some 
customers do not like to have money spent 
on them. To insist on paying all checks 
in such cases closes the salesman’s oppor- 
tunity ever to be with them informally. 
Customers who like to pay their way 
should be permitted to pay their half of 
major items. It is proper for the salesman 
to take care of the tips and the little added 
expenses. It is well to permit a customer 
of this type to buy breakfast, which is a 
light meal; then the salesman can buy the 
lunch or dinner, a more expensive charge. 

6. Do keep up personal appearance and 
that of the automobile: The salesman who 
neglects his personal appearance while vis- 
iting or especially entertaining a customer 
is an expensive man for any company. A 
little money invested in keeping up per- 
sonal appearance and in keeping the car 
clean and attractive is sales expense well 
invested. 


Don’t Waste Buyer’s Time 


Do base entertainment on the length 
of time the buyer has available: There are 
times when buyers are busy—especially the 
small operators who must do much of their 
detail work. A mid-morning cup of coffee 
or bottled beverage for the boss and his 
staff may be sufficient courtesy for this busy 
small buyer. On the other hand, the big 
operator usually has more time available— 
and his entertainment naturally involves 
more planning and more expense. 


8. Do consider the credit risk when 
entertaining: Money and time spent in en- 
tertaining prospects who can never buy, or 
on those who are hazardous credit risks is a 
poor investment. But consider one thing: 
Big buyers often require bigger sales ex- 
pense in contact work. However, the big 
buyer seldom means a credit loss; he 1s 
either A-1 or his account is so big that the 
credit department will not let him get mer- 
chandise without making payment. Little 
buyers require less selling expense in con- 
tact, but sellers are prone to take a chance 
with a 
involved is small. 

9. Do figure entertainment expense on 
per man volume rather than so much per 
man: $20 a month for entertainment is 
high for some territory salesmen; $500 a 
month may be cheap for another salesman, 
depending upon the time, place and volume 
of business. In our field, for example, the 
man selling 100,000 barrels of flour a year 
may be a cheap man at $10,000 a year for 
salary and expenses—and the man selling 
20,000 barrels a year may be expensive at 
almost any price. A salesman should have 
an entertainment range in proportion to his 
duties and his results. The most expensive 
man is often the man who spends nothing. 

10. Do use judgment in selecting pros- 
pects from the “suspects”: A salesman with 
an open purse for every opportunity to 
spend money is never desirable. Investing 
to cement better personal contact with 
actual prospects is effective. The one safe 
rule for the salesman to apply is this: 
“Would I, or would I not, spend this 
money on this particular prospect if I were 
paying the bill from my commissions or if 
I were owner of the business?” 
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Film Industry Has Another Big 
Year; Application Widens, and 
Users Report Striking Results 


Many companies are now engaged in film production on a year- 


around basis 


handled with pictures 


field . 


GAIN this year SALES MANAGE- 
MENT has tabulated and re- 
viewed far more _ industrial 
films than the space in this 

issue will accommodate. Those selected 
for these pages do, however, give an 
excellent idea of the wide variety of 
sales problems which are being solved 
with the help of films, and they indi- 
cate how many different industries are 
using pictures now. 

Most significant development in the 
field is the adoption by so many big 
companies of year-around film pro- 
grams, most of which include both 
slide and motion picture films. Par- 
ticularly in specialty fields where the 
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public relations and labor problems are being 
. Technicolor comes into the industrial 


many trade associations adopt the film medium. 


s 


unit of sale runs into relatively large 
figures, many films highly competitive 
in character have been made lately; 
about these the sponsors are mum, but 
many of them exist and are being used. 

Most ambitious current project is 
that sponsored by the U. S. Steel Corp. 
~—a technicolor film with sound which, 
it is reported, will cost around $200,- 
000. Shooting of the film will be 
complete around October 10, with 
editing still to be done. 

Three versions of the picture are 
being made: A technicolor short with 
sound to be shown in motion picture 
theaters; a three-reel technicolor pic- 
ture with sound which will be avail- 


able for clubs, societies and other 
groups; and a feature-length (probably 
six reels) black and white version to 
be available in silent and sound ver- 
sions through the usual distribution 
channels for educational films. The 
latter will be a complete story of the 
manufacture of steel. Actors in the 
picture are all employes of U. S. Steel. 
When completed, the six-reeler will 
include pictures made in twenty U. S. 
Steel plants and subsidiary plants. 

All of which shows how far the in- 
dustrial film business has gone since 
the days when $5,000 was still a lot 
of money to spend for a picture. 


Association Use Widens 


Public relations and labor problems 
came into films this year in a bigger 
way than ever before, and this develop- 
ment may be expected to expand. The 
use of films for money-raising projects, 
particularly in the case of community 
funds, has broadened too—so much so 
that one film company now has a syn- 
dicated version of a community chest 
solicitation. You'll tind, in the re- 
views which follow, many films spon- 
sored by trade and industrial associa- 
tions—probably inspired by the success 
of certain films of this character made 
early last year and the year before. 
Examples: Pictures by the Roquefort 
Association, Public Health Committee 
of the Cup and Container Institute, 
Associated Wool Industries, National 
Rayon Weavers’ Association, 


Potent in Selling Intangibles 


Note also the increasing application 
of films to the sale of intangibles 
such as the problem of family financ- 
ing handled in a film sponsored by 
Household Finance Corp. 

It is significant that in all the reports 
SALES MANAGEMENT gathered this 
year from film sponsors, only one re- 
ported unfavorable results, while at 
least a dozen requested that all com- 
ment about their films be withheld be- 
cause the films were so successful they 
didn’t want competition to learn too 
much about them. 

SALES MANAGEMENT has, as usual, 
included all film material in this sec- 
tion of “Managing Salesmen,” even 
though a large measure of it would 
more properly belong in Section |, 
under the head of sales training. The 
editors point out that the classifications 
made here under both slide films and 
movies are relatively loose, inasmuch 
as many pictures serve more than one 
purpose. 


Picture at top of this page shows Dodge 
truck salesmen’s album. Created and pro- 
duced by The Ross Roy Service, Inc., 
binder by Burkhardt. 
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Leading Sales Films 


of 1936-37 and the 
Results Attained 


Motion Pictures 


Industrial Films Dealing with 
Retailer and Jobber Relations 


“The Story of Duco and Dulux”—Finishes Division, E. L 
du Pont de Nemours and Co. (Castle Films) 1 reel, sound 
movie, RCA equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: . To acquaint automobile refinishers with 
the fact that du Pont was the “father’’ of the auto refinishing busi- 
ness and that, through chemical competency, it is still the leading 
maker of refinishing materials. 

DISTRIBUTION: Shown by company salespeople to gatherings 
of automobile painters arranged and sponsored. by jobbers. 

RESULTS: ‘The film helped to make possible the best ‘paint 
meeting’ ever attended by many refinishers. That is the opinion 
of painters as expressed to our jobbers. Although it was not de- 
signed to get on-the-spot orders, in a number of instances new 
accounts were opened up immediately following our meeting.” 


“Adventures of a Windmill’—Champion Spark Plug Co. 
(Metropolitan Motion Picture Co.) movie, Bell & Howell equip- 
ment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To convince dealers and others of Cham- 
pion’s popularity and dependability through a movie showing the 
adventures of an autogirl in Central America equipped with Cham- 
pion spatk plugs. 

DISTRIBUTION: Shown at factory and dealer meetings. 


“Sincolizing”—Sinclair Coal Co. (Sound recording and print- 
ing, The Calvin Co.) 3 reels, sound movie, Ampro equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To introduce to operators and dealers a 
new dust-proofing coal treating process. 

DISTRIBUTION: Shown on convention programs, and at 
dealer and salesmen meetings. 

RESULTS: “Sound movies, properly presented, have proved 
for us the best medium to explain quickly a new process in coal 
preparation, such as coal washing or dust treating, because dealers 


and salesmen can see the results of new methods as compared with 
old.” 


“A Camera View of Silversmithing”—Reed & Barton (Wor- 
cester Film Corp.) Sound movie. 
_ SALES PROBLEM: To give distributors unable to visit the 
tactory a graphic description of how fine silverwares are made. 
DISTRIBUTION: (Film not yet completed). 


“Over Here” and “Let’s Try It”—The B. F. Goodrich Co. 
(Caravel Films, Inc.) 1 and 7 reels, sound movie, Victor Animato- 
graph equipment. 

_SALES PROBLEM: “Over Here’’ was produced as a promotion 
aid for a dealer contest and “Let's Try It” to create better dealer 
salesmanship. 

DISTRIBUTION: Through dealer meetings. 


“Ambassadors of Safety’—Durkee-Atwood Co. (Ray Bell 
Films, Inc.) 1 reel, sound movie, Bell & Howell equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To merchandise safety as a means of selling 
more safety equipment for automobiles that operate in cold climates 
and to do this in a manner not offensive to the motoring public. 
_ DISTRIBUTION: Shown first before jobbers’ salesmen’s meet- 
ings and later before meetings of dealers arranged by the company 
and its jobbers. 
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RESULTS: “The film has had a very fine reception wherever 
it has been shown so far. Those who have seen it comment on 
the fact that we have an outstanding subject to deal with, and have 
handled it well. Many have remarked that they were sorry to 
have it end. At least that proves it does not drag, and does hold 
their interest.” 


“4 Declaration of Independents”—Independent Refiners 
Service Corp. (The Calvin Co.) 4 reels, sound movie, Victor 
Animatograph equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To “sell” individual service station oper- 
ators on a new merchandising and operating plan—sponsored by 
six independent refiners—by educating station operators as to the 
uniform standards and methods of the plan. An _ institutional 
build-up at the start of the film makes it useful also for prospect 
solicitation. 

DISTRIBUTION: Originally used by two field men in holding 
meetings for two months in 14 middle-western states. The film is 
still used by field men and the refinery field men for incidental 
meetings and prospect solicitation. 

RESULTS: “The plan was launched with great success. Within 
three months several hundred service stations were licensed. The 
job of getting these stations operating under our plan was huge 
and it could not be left entirely to the refinery salesmen and the 
distributors. With the film we were able to reach every station 
operator and attendant with our complete story. It was impressive 
and it created enthusiasm. Without doubt the film enabled many 
operators and attendants to grasp the idea of our plan for the first 
time. We know of no other way that we could have spread our 
gospel so thoroughly through the territory. The film is still prov- 
ing to be a valuable and impressive presentation to prospects.” 


“The Story of Jack Martin”—The Maytag Co. (The Calvin 
Co.) 6 reels, sound movie, Bell & Howell and Victor Animato- 
graph equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To present to dealers and salesmen a new 
sales program and to introduce a new model washing machine. 

DISTRIBUTION: Shown at meetings of dealers and retail 
salesmen. Eight trained operators in the field, each assigned to a 
certain territory, carry equipment with them and travel on a pre- 
arranged schedule with field representatives putting on shows at 
scheduled meetings. 

RESULTS: “The results obtained from the use of this film 
have surpassed our expectations and lead us to believe that we will 
permanently adopt the talking motion picture as one medium of 
sales training,’’ says Vice-President Fred L. Maytag, II. “We have 
received several hundred very enthusiastic letters from dealers and 
salesmen and have had many reports of direct results from the 
showing of this film.” 


“Five Smart People”’—Cadillac Division, General Motors 
Corp. (Wilding Picture Productions, Inc.) Sound movie, Bell & 
Howell equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To explain, through picturing five diverse 
buyers, the high points of the 1938 Cadillac line. 

DISTRIBUTION: Will be shown at sales conventions, etc., to 
introduce new line. 

RESULTS: Film now in production. 


To promote a dealer contest . . . making Goodrich’s “Over 
Here” and “Let’s Try It.” 
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For shoe men, all about feet...from E. T. Wrights “Pounding 
the Pavements.” 


Motion Pictures for Training 
Salesmen and Retail Dealers 


“All the Answers,” “A Better Run for Your Money” and 
“The Long Road”’—Ethyl Gasoline Corp. (Audio Productions, 
Inc.) 2 reels, sound movies, Victor Animatograph equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: “All the Answers”: Sales training film on 
the methods and techniques employed in selling Ethyl gasoline for 
employes in the oil trade field to present to salesmen. “A Better 
Run for Your Money”: Produced to give advance information to 
automobile service men on the proper tune-up of high compression 
engines. “The Long Road”: Educational film, with a minimum 
of sales pressure included, to impress oil and automobile trades 
people, as well as the general public, with the advantages of using 
gasoline containing Ethyl fluid. 

DISTRIBUTION: Scheduling of sales meetings by company 
representatives and projection of films through company owned 
equipment. “The Long Road” was also shown to civic clubs, 
schools and other groups of men in oil trades field. 

RESULTS: “All the Answers’: Reaction reported “good” by 
company officials. “A Better Run for Your Money’: No results 
yet available. ‘The Long Road”: Results reported “excellent” by 
company officials, with particular demand for use of the film by 
civic clubs, schools, oil trade groups, etc 


“Making Good” and “The Twelve Principles of Selling”— 
Marshall Field & Co. (Atlas Educational Film Co.) 2 and 3 
reels, sound movies, Bell & Howell equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: “Making Good’ is designed to reduce 
simple errors in writing department store sales checks. The film 
is a dramatization of the number of people involved in the correc- 
tion of errors in sales check writing and of the cost of that cor- 
rection in customer dissatisfaction and eventual loss to salespeople 
from faulty transactions. “The Twelve Principles of Selling’’ was 
produced to inform Marshall Field salespeople on the general 
techniques of making a sale in the store. The film does not attempt 
to reduce sales techniques to a specific basis but to generate a 
certain point of view towards department store selling. 

DISTRIBUTION: Through Marshall Field's own centralized 
training division 


“Going Places”—Cadillac Division, General Motors Corp. 
Movie, Bell & Howell equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To show the precision methods used in 
the manufacture of Cadillac automobiles. 

RESULTS: Shown at sales conventions and copies furnished also 
to distributors. 


“Pounding the Pavements”—E. T. Wright & Co., Ine. (Wor- 
cester Film Corp.) 2 reels, sound movie, RCA equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: Primarily designed to educate retail sales 
people on the structure of the foot and the functioning of the 
shoe. Later changes were made in the film which, while retain- 
ing the original meat of the story, added sufficient interest so 
that the movie might be shown before general audiences. 

DISTRIBUTION: Regular force of company traveling sales- 
men show the film in retail stores. Shown also at men’s clubs 
and doctor’s meetings. 

RESULTS: “We believe the film did generate interest in and 
knowledge of our product among retail salesmen.” 
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“How Hancock Valves Are Made”—Hancock Valve Division, 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc. (Joseph Dephoure) 4 reels, 
silent movie, Bell & Howell equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To train distributors’ salesmen without 
going to the expense of bringing them to the factory. ‘This 
Hancock movie is unique in that it goes way beyond simply an 
exposition of how Hancock valves are made,” says Louis Brendel 
of the Hancock Valve sales force. “The second reel shows where 
they are used, removing the doubt in the distributor salesman’s 
mind as to where he should try to sell them. The third reel 
dsamatizes some of the finest selling methods ever devised for 
selling mill supplies. The fourth reel shows the distributor and 
his salesmen just how we support him at every turn in merchan- 
dising Hancock valves.” 

DISTRIBUTION: Shown by company sales force. 

RESULTS: ‘We have found our Hancock valve motion picture 
to be very effective in building up the prestige of our line of 
valves and of our company with our newly created national dis- 
tribution system. A number of our jobbers have been kind enough 
to say that it is one of the finest selling tools that they have 
ever had the opportunity of witnessing. It is significant that our 
sales have increased 500% in the six months following the release 
of this motion picture. We are doing a number of other things, 
however, at the same time, so we are not able to give the entire 
credit to this movie. But certainly it plays an important part.” 


“Crash Profits’—Blackhawk Manufacturing Co. (Atlas Edu- 
cational Film Co.) 1 reel, sound movie, Victor Animatograph 
equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To present to jobber salesmen a new prod- 
uct—Porto-Power, hydraulic tool for automobile body, frame and 
axie work—which was radically different from any Blackhawk 
product they had sold before. The film outlines for jobber sales- 
men a simplified sales procedure to follow, suggests short cuts to 
take in seeking prospects and interesting them in a demonstration 
of the Povto-Power in their own shops by their own workers. 

DISTRIBUTION: Blackhawk district managers are supplied 
with the film and projection equipment and show the film at 
scheduled sales meetings with their various jobbing organizations 

RESULTS: A company official reports that the Porto-Power was 
a hard item to sell at first because jobber salesmen could not under- 
stand how the product worked and what it could do from the 
catalog of descriptive material that was sent to them. Motion 
picture proved the only way to make a thorough and effective 
presentation of the machine and, to quote the official, “We feel 
that the film has increased its sales more than any other means and 
undoubtedly at a much smaller expense.”’ 


“A Hot Idea”—Zerone Div., E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Audio Productions, Inc.) 2 reels, sound movie, Bell & Howell 
equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To help jobbers, jobber salesmen and 
dealers increase Zerone sales by presenting to them in a well con- 
structed and standardized fashion a complex product and merchan- 
dising story. The film demonstrates correct servicing methods and 
pump island sales technique and shows to the jobber salesmen 
approved methods of selling the dealer. 

DISTRIBUTION: Du Pont sales representatives hold sales 
meetings and present the film to jobbers, jobber salesmen and 
dealers. 

RESULTS: ‘The records we keep of the results of these film 
showings indicate that the purpose of the film is achieved and that 
the reactions are generally favorable and complimentary.” 

s 

“Paper Bags”—Economy Grocery Stores Corp. (Joseph De- 
phoure) 2 reels, silent movie, Bell & Howell equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To instruct the personnel of the Economy 
organization on the proper use of wrapping paper and paper bags. 

DISTRIBUTION: Shown to employes in a general meeting and 
has been reshown at territorial meetings throughout the chain. 

RESULTS: “Our experience has been that visual projection is 
very effective in getting across a point. The film has more than 
paid for itself by the reduction in our supply expense.” 


“Kitchen Proved,” “Tickets Please,’ “Everything It Takes,” 
“Doorbells to Wedding Bells”—Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Co. (Jam Handy Picture Service) 3 and 4 reels, 
Sound movies, Bell & Howell and Simplex equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To train salesmen. “Kitchen Proved”: 
Addressed to Westinghouse refrigerator distributors, dealers and 
salesmen and presents complete details of the company’s kitchen 
proving plan. “Tickets Please’: Designed to show company dis- 
tributors and dealer sales organizations the promotional activity 
behind “kitchen proved” refrigerators. “Everything It Takes”: 
An abbreviated version of “Tickets Please,” with emphasis on 
retail selling. “Doorbells to Wedding Bells”: To “‘sell” the idea 
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You're in business to manufacture and sell merchandise. 
We're in business to help companies such as yours 
make sales effort more productive, more profitable. 


Primarily, all men in our organization are salesmen— 
salesmen with the ability to create sales helps which 
other salesmen can and will use with definite results. 


Sound slide films, salesmen’s data books, albums, 
direct mail . . . these are but some of the means we 
employ to help salesmen sell. Orders on the dotted 
line are the real objective of the things we are doing 
for some of America’s biggest manufacturers. 


Why not drop us a note on your letterhead, suggesting 
that we tell our story to you in person? 
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of being a salesman and to show how to sell electric ranges. 
DISTRIBUTION: Shown at sales training meetings by com- 
pany representatives, 
RESULTS: “The only way we could tell a complete story” 
...+ Did a good job.” 


“Dollars and Sense” Commercial Credit Co. (Jam Handy 
Picture Service) 3 reels, sound movie. 

SALES PROBLEM: To illustrate to the factory salesmen the 
value and the possibilities of selling his dealers on a complete line 
of merchandise through his factory time payment plan, and of 
subsequently selling the merchant on using this same time plan for 
his customers. 

DISTRIBUTION: Through Norge distributors and Commer- 
cial Credit district representatives. 

RESULTS: Film just issued, No results available at present. 


“Behind the Scenes”—Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Co. (West Coast Sound Studios) 1 reel, sound movie, 
Bell & Howell and Simplex equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: For sales training and for public showing 
in cooking schools, etc., to show the creation and design of a 
new Westinghouse range. ; 

DISTRIBUTION: Through Westinghouse district offices. 

RESULT: Film proved popular. 


“The Way to Win” and “The Winning Combination” —Umted 
States Industrial Aleohol Co. (Caravel Films, Inc.) 1 reel, sound 
movie, RCA and Victor Animatograph equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To train distributors’ salesmen on the 
features of the company’s product and to acquaint them with the 
current advertising campaign. 

DISTRIBUTION: Through 22 company branch offices. 

RESULTS: ‘Most satisfactory method of getting a uniform 
story across to 10,000 salesmen all over the United States.” 


Advertising, Institutional and 
Consumer Selling Pictures 


“First Chair’—C. G. Conn, Ltd. (Wilding Picture Produc- 
tions, Inc.) 3 reels, sound movie, Bell & Howell equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To reach present users of band and or- 
chestral instruments with the view of “trading up” to Conn instru- 
ments and to break down parents’ resistance to buying high grade 
professional instruments for their children. 

DISTRIBUTION: Conn dealers show the film in local high 
schools. 

RESULTS: Reception enthusiastic, 


“Heat—and Its Control,” “Celite—the Story of the Diatom” 
and “Beneath the Surface’—Johns-Manville. (Caravel Films, 
Inc.) 5 and 3 reels, sound movie, Bell & Howell equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: “Heat—and Its Control’: Educational 
film for general institutional advertising to extend sales contacts 
by establishing, at showings to group meetings, Johns-Manville as 
an authority on heat and heat insulation. “Celite—the Story of 
the Diatom To help keep Johns-Manville in the foreground as 
manufacturers of diatomaceous earth products for filtration, heat 
insulation and inert mineral fillers by showing J-M manufacturing 


Family budget problems . . . from Household Finance Corp.’s 
“An Evening with Edgar A. Guest.” 
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from C. G. Conn’s “First 


Trading up on present users 
Chair.” 


resources and the research constantly carried on to improve products 
and develop them for use in various industries. “Beneath the 
Surface’: To ‘sell’ water works engineers, boards of water com- 
missioners, water works superintendents and large industrial users 
of water on the advantages and economy of Johns-Manville 
asbestos-cement pipes for water mains. 

DISTRIBUTION: “Heat—and Its Control”: Shown to en- 
gineering and technical school students and at luncheon and dinner 
group meetings of chambers of commerce, civic clubs, etc. The 
other two films were distributed for showing to customers and 
prospects through Johns-Manville district offices. 

RESULTS: ‘Heat—and Its Control’: ‘Results have been even 
better than anticipated. Wherever the picture has been shown to 
date it has been enthusiastically received and comments are practi- 
cally all to the effect that it is one of the best industrial motion 
pictures produced to the present time. Our entire organization is 
convinced that it is doing a thoroughly effective job.” “Celite— 
the Story of the Diatom” and ‘Beneath the Surface” were not re- 
leased until late Summer of this year, so no specific data on results 
are available. In the case of the latter picture, however, Johns- 
Manville has received reports of sales being made primarily as a 
result of the film and every district office has booked showings solid 
for several months hence. 


“An Evening with Edgar A. Guest”—Household Finance 
Corp. (Jam Handy Picture Service) 2 reels, sound movie, Bell & 
Howell equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: Educational film depicting skillful control 
of family financing. Usually shown in combination with one of 
three other selected Household Finance films, ‘A New Adventure,” 
“Meat for Thought” or ‘Silks and Rayons.” 

DISTRIBUTION: Through branch managers who arrange for 
presentations of the film with local operators. 

RESULTS: Shown to date to more than 200,000 women, usu- 
ally in club groups. 


“Science Makes a Dentifrice’—The Kolynos Co. (General 
Business Films, Inc.) 1 reel, silent movie. 

SALES PROBLEM: Educational film to create greater interest 
in the use of dentifrices, particularly Kolynos dental cream. 

DISTRIBUTION: Through the Motion Picture Bureau of the 
Y.M.C.A. and through the distributional facilities of the producer. 

RESULTS: “Dealers report that wherever the film has been 
shown and samples distributed, increased consumer interest is 
immediately shown. We have used this film extensively in school 
work in the past and in one area where we ran a test campaign 
with it found that sales increased by 50% where the film was 
given with a lecture, and samples distributed afterwards. We also 
use this film extensively abroad and fee] we are securing decidedly 
beneficial results.” 


“Seeds of Service”—H. J. Heinz Co. (Audio Productions, Inc.) 
2 reels, sound movie, DeVry and Bell & Howell equipment. 
SALES PROBLEM: The film does an educational advertising 
job by combining direct selling with a public relations appeal. 
“People are inclined to favor the things they know about,” say the 
producers, “so this film acquaints them with the Heinz Co., not 
only from the standpoint of Heinz methods but also from the 
standpoint of the policies of the Heinz management.” In the pic- 
ture emphasis is placed on the Heinz development of new foods 
and the efforts of the company to improve meals by the distribution 
of menus and information about nutrition. 
DISTRIBUTION: Through agency supervision. 
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Filmosound 138—A compact, 
light, single-case outfit for 
theater -quality sound-on-film 
presentations 
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...a scene from “WILLIE LEADS WITH HIS CHIN,” 
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“Cotton—-from Seed to Cloth”—Nashua Manufacturing Co. 
(Films of Commerce Co.) 2 reels, silent movie. 

SALES PROBLEM: Educational film on the growing of cotton 
and its manufacture into material. Says Irving Brown, Nashua 
advertising manager, “College and high school teachers of home 
economics and sewing constantly ask for educational material on 
cotton manufacturing. As most of these institutions are equipped 
with projectors, we found this offered another channel for general 
publicity to the young women and girls who in a few years would 
be purchasing for their own homes. Of course no direct adver- 
tising is permitted by the school systems, but the preparatory 
scenes arouse curiosity as to what is being made and this question 
is answered in the later pictures of branding and packaging.” 

DISTRIBUTION: Through 48 depositories distributed across 
the country, many of them being the extension department of 
state universities. 

RESULTS: Very favorable. 


“Horse Sense and Horse Power,” Everybody's Business,” 
“Trial by Torture” and “Sailing Along’—Plymouth Division, 
Chrysler Corp. (Wilding Picture Productions, Inc.) Sound 
movies, Bell & Howell equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To show the safety of Plymouth auto- 
mobiles, how the cars are tested by daredevil drivers and the 
engineering advances made by Plymouth. 

DISTRIBUTION: Shown in conjunction with Plymouth’s 
traveling miniature factory. 

RESULTS: Very good. Traveling show is being routed to 


major cities all over the country. 


Education, with indirect advertising . 
facturing Co.’s “Cotton—from Seed to Cloth.” 


. from Nashua Manu- 


“House That Ann _ Built”—Johns-Manville Sales Corp. 
(Luther Reed, Inc.) 2 reels, sound movie, RCA and Bell & Howell 
equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To interest home-owners in the many pos- 
sibilities of remodeling by presenting to them an entertaining story 
built around the remodeling of an old farm house with Johns- 
Manville materials. 

DISTRIBUTION: Consumer showings to general audiences and 
special groups of women’s clubs, parent-teachers associations, etc. 
Also dealer and contractor showings. 

RESULTS: Film is the spearhead of the Johns-Manville 1937 
sales plan. Many salesmen report that showing of the film has 
greatly increased their sales of materials for both remodeling and 
building new homes. Dealers and contractors have been enthusi- 
astic. ‘“This picture,” says Reginald L. Johnson, assistant sales 
promotion manager, “is without doubt one of the best sales me- 
diums we have ever developed. We have never had a single 
report that indicates anything other than enthusiastic interest and 
attention on the part of the audience. Although the film has been 
available to our salesmen and dealers for over eight months it is 
still used regularly in the field and we anticipate that its popu- 
larity will continue during 1938.” 


“Going to Press”—R. Hoe & Co., Inc. (Loucks & Norling, 
Inc.) sound movie, Bell & Howell equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To show the prospective buyer the actual 
workings and features of Hoe newspaper presses, folder, reels, 
tension and full speed pasters. 

DISTRIBUTION: Shown by salesmen to prospects, and before 
conventions. 

RESULTS: “Thus far the picture has been seen by approxi- 
mately 4,000 people and has been very well received.” 
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“White Magic”’—Swift & Co. (Wilding Picture Productions, 
Inc.) 4 reels, Sound movie, Victor Animatograph equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: For consumer education to create a better 
acceptance of commercially baked foods. “Since the film contained 
no advertising,” says a company official, ‘‘our job in it was to 
do a bit of subtle selling, to build our company up to buyers 
(consumers who buy commercially baked foods which utilize 
Swift products) by giving them something 100% visually unsel- 
fish.” 

DISTRIBUTION: New York and Chicago premiers, then re- 
leased to individuals and groups of bakers throughout the country 
for showing in local theatres. Also shown in prisons and state 
institutions through the cooperation of the Federal Department 
of Visual Education. 

RESULTS: “We are sold on it to the gills,” reports the same 
company official. The movie has been shown far above our ex- 
pectation—to date it has been seen by over three-quarters of a 
million people in the United States and Canada—and we can 
definitely put our hands on additional business as a result of 
this film. This new method of sales promotion is going to be 
one of the greatest things for big business.”’ 


“4ces of Action”—Minneapolis-Moline Power Implement Co. 
(Ray Bell Films, Inc.) Sound movie, Bell & Howell equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To educate farmers on the various uses of 
Minneapolis-Moline tractor tools by showing these tools at work 
in the field, and thereby to help M-M dealers on their drive for 
Spring business. 

DISTRIBUTION: Films and projectors, together with supple- 
mentary material which includes “Aces of Action’ banners, free 
tickets “to the show,” window posters and advertising material, 
are furnished by the company direct to division dealers. 

RESULTS: Four hundred and sixteen shows, with a total at- 
tendance of 107,672, have been held so far this year. More than 
350 tractors have been sold “on the spot’ and more than 10,000 
prospects obtained. 


“Beyond the Rainbow”—Calco Chemical Co., Inc. (Caravel 
Films, Inc.) sound movie, Bell & Howell equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To acquaint customers with the research, 
plant and sales facilities of the company by taking them on a 
“picture trip’ through the Calco plant and laboratories. 

DISTRIBUTION: Salesmen arrange for showings of the film 
to customers at key points. 

RESULTS: “Increases customer good will and preference for 
our brand of products.” 


“We Drivers”—General Motors Corp. (Jam Handy Picture 
Service) 1 or 2 reels, sound or silent movie. 

SALES PROBLEM: Institutional advertising film on safety in 
driving. 

DISTRIBUTION: Rented to various organizations, including 
police forces, safety councils, auto clubs, fleet operators, etc. 

RESULTS: Tremendously popular. This movie won the CIT 
award as the best safety picture produced in 1936 and has been 
exhibited to millions of people in all parts of the country. 


“A Fair Offer’—Jenkins Bros. (Caravel Films, Inc.) 4 reels, 
sound movie, Bell & Howell equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: Institutional film to show the care and 
precision which govern the manufacture of Jenkins’ valves and to 
present to the public the fact that the company makes a valve for 
every purpose. 

DISTRIBUTION: Through the company’s 159 distributors and 
their salesmen in 31 states. Film was shown to engineers, master 
mechanics, &’rchitects, purchasing agents, superintendents and to the 
mechanical engineering classes of a number of technical colleges. 

RESULTS: “When the film was retired for the Summer, a 
conservative estimate indicated that 16,000 valve users and buyers 
witnessed the film. It marked the temporary close of one of the 
best promotional campaigns ever conducted by our company.” 


“New Romance of Glass”—Ball Brothers Co. (Atlas Educa- 
tional Film Co.) 2 reels, sound and silent movie. 

SALES PROBLEM: Follow-up of the film, ‘Romance of Glass,” 
which has been distributed by Ball Brothers Co. for 15 years. Both 
films are used largely for educational work and depict the history 
of the manufacturing and use of glass. 

DISTRIBUTION: Through depositing copies of the film at 
State Universities and the Motion Picture Bureau of the Inter- 
national Y.M.C.A.; through furnishing copies for sales meetings, 
Grange meetings, home demonstration meetings and the company’s 
own exhibits at state and county fairs. 

RESULTS: “The reaction we have received has been favorable. 
The film has been exhibited at sales conventions, etc., and has 
given those attending a better idea of the manufacture of glass, 
and we feel that it has created considerable additional interest in 
our particular brand.” 
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“It’s in the Bottle” and “Making ’Em Come Clean”—Cherry- 
Burrell Corp. (Atlas Educational Film Co.) 700-ft and 600-ft. 
sound movies, Bell & Howell equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: “It's in the Bottle,” was produced to show 
milk plant operators the action of the filling valve on the Cherry- 
Burrell Nuline Milk Bottle Filler and to present to them the advan- 
tages of using automatic milk bottle fillers. “Making "Em Come 
Clean,’ to show prospects the action of the Cherry-Burrell “Model 
C” milk bottle washer and how it produces clean, sterile bottles. 

DISTRIBUTION: Three special salesmen were sent into every 
territory to work direct, and by giving personal showings of the 
film to every prospect in each salesman’s territory the company 
obtained 100% distribution of the films insofar as known prospects 
were concerned. Additional showings were made to dairy school 
groups and to district associations of milk plant operators. 

RESULTS: “We consider the results entirely satisfactory as we 
have to date sold 23.5% of the (bottle filler) prospects which had 
been submitted by our salesmen. These sales are entirely aside 
from those which have been made to prospects not included in the 
original lists submitted. Sales have been made to 12.75% of the 
original list of (bottle washer) prospects submitted by our sales 
force. We estimate that 20% of the prospects will have been sold 
by the end of our fiscal year.” 


“Stan”—Standard Oil Co. of Indiana. (Raphael G. Wolff, 
Inc.) 8 reels, sound movie, DeVry equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To create good will and extend sales con- 
tacts by telling rural audiences the story of Standard Oil service 
to farm communities. 

DISTRIBUTION: Shown locally by representatives of the com- 
pany in cooperation with dealers. 

RESULTS: ‘Reports from showings have been uniformly en- 
thusiastic both as to the enjoyment of the show by the audience 
and the appreciation expressed by sales representatives and dealers 
for the help given them in extending contacts and building good 
will. There have also been numerous reports of sales resulting 
directly, although the film is not intended as a direct and imme- 
diate selling tool.” 


“The Story of the Standard Oil Company of California”— 
Standard Oil Co. of California. (Rodney Gilliam Co.) 3 reels, 
sound movie, Bell & Howell equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To tell, through an educational film, the 
story of the oil industry as a whole as well as that of Standard 
Oil of California. 

DISTRIBUTION: Showings are conducted by company em- 
ployes in each of the company’s sales divisions, before service 
clubs, lodges, fraternal organizations, schools, etc. 

RESULTS: Film made originally in 1935 for company distribu- 
tion. So many requests were received for showings outside the 
company that it was decided to revamp the film to make it entirely 
suitable for this use. “It has proved very successful and a large 
number of bookings are being made for showings.” 


“Two Related Industries”*—F. C. Huyck & Sons. (Caravel 
Films, Inc.) 4 reels, sound movie, Bell & Howell equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To give users and prospective users of the 
company’s product (papermakers’ felt) a better understanding of 
its design, manufacture and functions. 

DISTRIBUTION: Through company salesmen. Audiences 
have consisted of executives, foremen, operators and technical staffs 


An open-hearth steel worker at the Gary Works gets into U. S. 
Steel’s new technicolor film . . . see comment on page 44. 
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of paper mills throughout the United States. The film has also 
been shown in university classrooms, vocational classes in paper 
mills and before conventions of various associations of the paper 
industry. 

RESULTS: “This picture has been enthusiastically received 
wherever it has been shown and has resulted in a better under- 
standing of our product.” During a period of five months the film 
has been seen by an estimated audience of 9,400 with a number 
of requests for return showings. 


“Where Mileage Begins”—General Motors Corp. (Audio Pro- 
ductions, Inc.) 2 reels, sound movie. 

SALES PROBLEM: A basic picture on the subject of the in- 
ternal combustion engine produced for General Motors Research 
Division, for showing in schools and for public release to create 
institutional good will. It combines technical animation and stop 
motion photography illustrating mechanical movements which are 
not perceptible to the camera's eye in ordinary photography. The 
technical animated drawings clearly illustrate the complete opera- 
tion of a combustion motor, and the stop motion photography 
depicts the assembly of a complete six-cylinder automobile motor. 

DISTRIBUTION: By request from schools, civic clubs, etc. 


RESULTS: ‘We have considerable data as to the advantage 
of this type of institutional advertising, which has been secured 
through various other allied activities which have reached some 
4,000,000 people by request only.” 


“Hawaiian Harvest”—California and Hawaiian Sugar Refine 
ing Corp., Ltd. (Dowling and Brownell) 3 reels, sound movie, 
Bell & Howell equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To familiarize consumers with the fact 
that C & H sugars are domestically grown and refined, since 
Hawaii is an integral part of the United States, and to point out 
the sanitary conditions under which the company’s sugars are 
manufactured. 

DISTRIBUTION: Through sales department and brokers, 


RESULTS: Inasmuch as the film was released only three months 
ago sufficient data are not available to formulate a report on 
results. However, consensus so far indicates that our film is un- 
surpassed from an educational as well as a mechanical point of 
view. 


“The House that Jack Built’—American Gas Association 
(Mason Wadsworth) 4 reels, sound movie, Victor Animatograph 
equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To increase the use of gas in home heating, 
refrigeration, water heating, and cooking. 

DISTRIBUTION: Film rented or sold to member companies 
of the Association. 


RESULTS: ‘Member gas companies have written that the pic- 
ture effectively increases the use of gas in their territories.” 


“No. 1 and Proving It”—Hudson Motor Car Co. (Wilding 
Picture Productions, Inc.) 414 reels, sound movie, Bell & Howell 
equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To present to a large group of selected 
prospects in one evening the Hudson sales story. 

DISTRIBUTION: “Our 75 distributors sent traveling shows to 
their dealers cities.” 

RESULTS: To date 863 shows have been held, with an ap- 
proximate attendance of 130,000. Actual sales made at the shows 
number 590, and nearly 5,000 appointments for demonstrations 
and appraisals were made as a result of a showing of the film. 
Says W. A. James, Hudson advertising manager: “The picture— 
and the program—accomplished everything that we had hoped for 
it, both as an immediate sales developer and as a stimulus to our 
selling organization throughout the country. The program is 
being continued on a larger scale in 1938.” 


“Magic Cafes”—Roquefort Association. (Chicago Film Labor- 
atory, Inc.) 1 reel, sound movie, RCA, Bell & Howell and Holmes 
equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To acquaint the American trade, and to 
some extent American consumers, with the steps in the manutfac- 
ture of Roquefort cheese and the reasons for its superior quality. 

DISTRIBUTION: Through meetings with jobbers salesmen, 
Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau and other distributing agencies. 

RESULTS: “Too early to state. . . . Film just recently com- 
pleted.” 
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“Ford Rouge Plant” and “On the Job”’—Ford Motor Co. 
(Audio Productions, Inc.) 4 reels, Sound movies 

SALES PROBLEM: To create public good will and consumer 
acceptance. The first film dramatically tells the story of one of 
the country’s industrial plants; the latter was designed to sell 
the advantages of Ford trucks to dealers and consumers. 

DISTRIBUTION: Distributed to branches and dealers who 
show them and also lend the films to organizations 


“African Adventures,’ “Bill’s Home Run,” “Buried Treas- 
ures.” “Desert Days.” “Fishing Frolics” and “Indian Joy”’—Min- 
neapolis Brewing Co. (Ray Bell Films, Inc.) 1 minute, sound 
movies, Bell & Howell equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To push beer sales. 

DISTRIBUTION: Through distributing agencies. 

RESULTS Very satisfactory. Great enthusiasm on part 
of dealers and consuming public. Large sales increases directly 
traced to films in many towns where they have been shown.” 


“News Reel Thrills’ and “Soil Builders’—Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co. (Chicago Film Laboratory, Inc.) 1 reel, sound 
movie, DeVry equipment. ; 

SALES PROBLEM: “News Reel Thrills’: Entertainment film 
gathered during the shooting of various sales films are shown dur- 
ing presentations of Allis-Chalmers sales and service sound films. 
“Soil Builders’: To increase the sale of “All-Crop’” harvesters. 

DISTRIBUTION: By 25 branch houses equipped with portable 
projectors 


RESULTS: Very gratifying. 


“Stronger Lenses for Today's Eye Hazards’—American Op- 
tical Co. (Worcester Film Corp.) 1 reel, Sound movie, Victor 
Animatograph equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To introduce a new lens of exceptional 
strength for protecting the eyes of industrial workers. 

DISTRIBUTION: Shown by company salesmen at safety con- 
ventions, association meetings, etc. 

RESULTS: Well received. 


“Heads-Up Baseball”—Fisher Body Corp. (Metropolitan 
Motion Picture Co.) 1, 3, and 6 reels, sound and silent movie. 

SALES PROBLEM: Institutional publicity. 

DISTRIBUTION: 1 reeler is shown in theatres; others are 
loaned to clubs and various other organizations. 

RESULTS: Extremely popular. 


“Drinking Health”’—Public Health Committee of the Cup 
and Container Institute (Films of Commerce Co.) 2 reels, silent 
movie. 

SALES PROBLEM: To create public interest in clean dishes 
and in the assured sanitary service of paper cups. 

DISTRIBUTION: Shown in schools and before civic clubs all 
over the country. 

RESULTS: The 100 prints of the film in circulation have been 
seen by more than 5,500,000 people. Many favorable comments 
have been received from organizations which have shown this 
picture. 


To present the 1938 GE radio line . 
“G-E Radio Four Step Selling Plan.” 


. . from General Electric’s 
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Slide Films 


Dealer and Jobber Relations 
Problems Handled with Films 


“G-E Radio Four Step Selling Plan”—General Electric Co. 
(AudiVision, Inc.) 92 frames, sound slide, Webster equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To present the sales features of the new 
1938 G-E radio line to both wholesalers and retail salesmen and 
to teach the retail salesmen how to present those features through 
the G-E Four Step Selling Plan. By incorporating the same 
themes—Touch Tuning and Tone Monitor—that are used in G-E 
radio advertising and sales promotion, the film is directly related 
to the company’s radio advertising and merchandising program. 

DISTRIBUTION: Through G-E wholesalers and their salesmen, 

RESULTS: “From the reports received to date, this film is 
doing an excellent job of putting across the selling features of 
G-E radios and the methods of presenting those features in a 
sales-compelling manner.” 


“Let’s Go in the Movies”—Libby, McNeill & Libby. (Spoor 
& Ahbe Film Corp.) 30-minute, Sound slide, Electro-Acoustics 
and Webster equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To demonstrate the fundamentals of plan- 
ning and staging a successful special sale in a retail food store 
for the benefit of Libby salesmen and dealers. 

DISTRIBUTION: Company sales organization shows film be- 
fore local groups of food dealers. 

RESULTS: “Very helpful in making better merchandisers of 
our salesmen.” ‘Extremely well received by the trade because 
of their educational value.” 


“Sovereign Service Spring—Summer Advertising, 1937” and 
“Service the Sovereign Way”—Independent Refiners Service 
Corp. (The Calvin Co.) Sound slide, Electro-Acoustics equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: “The sale of cooperative advertising 
throughout a large territory presents a difficult and detailed job,” 
reports Rowland Laughlin, company official. ‘The time element is 
a problem, since it is desirable to start campaigns throughout the 
territory at approximately the same time.” To solve this problem 
Independent Refiners used the film, “Sovereign Service Spring— 
Summer Advertising, 1937” to introduce to distributors its current | 
cooperative advertising campaigns. “Service the Sovereign Way” 
was produced to teach member station attendants the uniform 
standards and methods of servicing customers under the company’s 
new service plan. 

DISTRIBUTION: ‘‘Sovereign Service Spring—Summer Adver- 
tising, 1937": Twelve “teams” held five meetings each, at which 
they presented the film to jobbers and distributors in each district 
of the territory covered by Independent Refiners Service Corp. 
“Service the Sovereign Way’: Used principally by the company’s 
four traveling field men who show the film at service stations, or 
at group meetings of service station attendants. Each of the six 
refining companies of the corporation has copies of the film which 
salesmen use for solicitations. 

RESULTS: Independent Refiners Service Corp. found the first 
film “a very successful method of promoting an advertising cam- 
paign” and, feel that, through the latter film, “we are doing more 
to teach the attendant proper service methods than can be done 
with any amount of lecturing and printed matter.” 


“Broadening Your Market” and “Grow With Goodrich”’— 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. (AudiVision, Inc.) 1 reel, sound 
slides, Webster equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: “Broadening Your Market’: To present to 
prospective budget dealers the Goodrich time payment plan of 
selling and to help salesmen who are not thoroughly trained on 
budget selling to get prospect interested in the plan and past the 
“skeptical” stage. “Grow With Goodrich”: To dramatize also 
to prospective dealers the Goodrich all-market tire, battery and 
accessory franchise, pointing out the greater profits available from 
selling a line of products that “peak” in various seasons. 

DISTRIBUTION: Through 27 district offices and their sales- 
men. Showing of the films is supervised by district sales pro- 
motion managers who report each month direct to the factory. 

RESULTS: “Dealers like the films because they are complete, 
business-like presentations and give the impression of being short 
ones. Salesmen like them because they get dealers to listen to 
the entire plans at one time. They give a complete outline of 
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our propositions, cut down the ‘preliminaries’ of answering a 
number of questions, put the prospect in a positive mood, and 
(in ‘Grow With Goodrich’) impresses him with the value of 
two complicated sales points—with ‘all-market’ and ‘all-season.’ 
Frequently the films provide a final reason to get the prospect 
to go to the salesman’s hotel room, which is the best place to 
try to ‘close.’ Particularly valuable to new salesmen.” 


“Swim with the Stream” and “What About Christmas?”— 
Hiram Walker, Inc. (AudiVision, Inc.) 1 reel, sound slide, 
Webster equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: “Swim with the Stream” was produced for 
showing to distributors to impress them with the fact that Hiram 
Walker gin is the company’s “‘best seller’; “What About Christ- 
mas?”’ to show distributors’ salesmen why retailers should favor 
established brands of whisky at Christmas time. Both films in- 
corporate the basic features of Hiram Walker's advertising and 
sales campaign: Advertisements featured at the time, displays, etc. 

DISTRIBUTION: Hiram Walker district managers exhibit 
films to each distributors’ sales force. 


“Congratulations on 1937”°—United States Asbestos Division 
of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. (AudiVision, Inc.) 30-minute, 
sound slide, Visomatic equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To acquaint jobbers with the company’s 
complete merchandising set-up, sales policies and advertising pro- 
gram for the current year and to suggest various advertising units 
available. 

DISTRIBUTION: Showings given by the company’s 40 field 
men who are supplied with projectors and copies of the film. 

RESULTS: “The results are very satisfactory. The jobbers 
are so highly in favor of the use of this sort of chart that we are 
working on something similar for the coming year.” 


“Your Share of the Millions” and “Something to Talk 
About”—RCA Manufacturing Co. (AudiVision, Inc.) 1 reel, 
sound slide, RCA equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: “Your Share of the Millions’: To ac- 
quaint RCA Victor dealers and their salesmen with the advanced 
features of the company’s new 1938 line. “Something to Talk 
About”: To acquaint dealers and their salesmen with the excel- 
lence of RCA Victor cabinetry. 

DISTRIBUTION: Through distributors and their salesmen who 
showed the films at dealers’ meetings. 

RESULTS: Distributor sales managers report that the films are 
invaluable as a quick and effective medium of explaining all of 
the salient features of the company’s new 1938 merchandising and 
of bringing home the importance of styling and workmanship in 
cabinets. 


Films for Training Manufacturers’, 
Jobbers’ and Dealer Salesmen 


“New Figures for Sale’—Hookless Fastener Co., Inc. (Voca- 
film Corp.) 26 minutes, Sound slide, Visomatic equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To show salespeople how to use the Talon 
Slide fastener as a “plus sales factor,” and to give instruction on 
the proper operation and use of the slide fastener in foundation 
garments. 

DISTRIBUTION: Through merchandising representatives of 
the company’s eight branch offices. 

RESULTS: “In three months the slide film was shown to ap- 
proximately 7,500 retail store employes and retail store executives 

. to 45 manufacturers and a personnel in this latter group of 

about 165. Film was enthusiastically received. In most cases it was 
shown ‘to more departments than it was originally intended for.”’ 


“Profits for Tivo”—General Motors Truck and Coach, Divi- 
sion of Yellow Truck and Coach Manufacturing Co. (Asso- 
ciated Sales Co.) 1 reel, silent slide, Society for Visual Education 
equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To familiarize dealers and their service 
personnel with the pertinent mechanical features of the company’s 
1937 products by outlining numerous truck parts and to present 
to them valuable service merchandising possibilities. 

DISTRIBUTION: Meetings at which the film was shown were 
held in key cities throughout the country by distributing zone 
service managers and regional service personnel. 

RESULTS: “Although we have no available data, we feel 
confident that the meetings were of material benefit. This could 
be judged only by the spirit in which the meetings were received 
and the favorable comments that were forthcoming.” 


“It’s Up to You”—Kelvinator Division, Nash-Kelvinator Corp. 
(Ross Roy Service, Inc.) Sound slide, Webster equipment. 
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SALES PROBLEM: To train dealers’ salesmen on the Kelvin 
Home coordinated merchandising plan. 

DISTRIBUTION: Used in sales training schools by factory 
representatives, distributors and salesmen. 

RESULTS: Very good. (See SALES MANAGEMENT, August 
15, 1937.) 


“All Aboard—We’re Going Places” and “Friendliness, Too!” 
—Association of American Railroads (Vocafilm Corp.) 25 
minutes, sound slide, Electro-Acoustics and Visomatic equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: “All Aboard—We’re Going Places’: To 
enlist the cooperation of railroad employes in making a success 
of the new public relations program of the railway industry. 
“Friendliness, Too!”: To encourage railroad employes to treat 
patrons with friendliness and courtesy by emphasizing the con- 
stant need for considerate attention to all customers. 

DISTRIBUTION: Through member roads of the association, 
each railroad showing the films in its own territory at regular 
meetings of employes. 

RESULTS: “All Aboard—We'’re Going Places”: Released last 
November, the film has been shown 1,500 times to a total attend- 
ance of more than 250,000 railroad employes and others. Fol- 
lowing the showing of the “All Aboard’ film to the employes 
of one railroad, a prize was offered to the employe writing the 
best letter describing his reaction to the film. The prize-winning 
letter reads: ‘I thought I was completely aware of what our rail- 
road means to travelers and shippers until I saw ‘All Aboard.’ 
The film made me realize as never before the great forward 
stride the railroad has made since its beginning and the indis- 
pensable place it holds in passenger-and freight service.” ‘“Friend- 
liness, Too!’’: Released too recently for results data. 


“1937 Advertising and Merchandising Program,” “U. S. 
Spring Promotion,” “U. S. Summer Promotion,” “U. S. Fall 
Promotion,” “Dollars and Sense,” “Building a Budget Busi- 
ness” and “New Tubes—New Profits’—Mutual Tire Dealers, 
subsidiary of United States Rubber Products, Inc. (AudiVision, 
Inc.) Sound slide, Electro-Acoustics equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: Films were used as a basis for U. S. district 
sales meetings prior to the launching of national advertising cam- 
paigns. The first four films present to salesmen the purpose, 
scope and application of the current three months’ advertising 


activities, acquaint them with the thinking behind each of these 
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advertising and merchandising programs and illustrate the most 
effective ways of presenting these programs to their dealers. The 
four quarterly promotion films are supported by the films “Dollars 
and Sense,” “Building a Budget Business’’ and “New Tubes— 
New Profits,” which are produced for dealer employe training 
purposes. “Dollars and Sense,” released during the first-quarter 
promotion, is a presentation to gas station operators on how to 
set themselves up to sell a balanced volume of tires, batteries 
and accessories in addition to regular gas, oil and lubrication 
services; how to use identification and display at the station, 
and how to sell these products at the station and in the com- 
munity. ‘Building a Budget Business,’ released during the sec- 
ond-quarter promotion, comprehensively explains to U. S. deal- 
ers the principles of budget selling, the establishment of a budget 
system and the operation of a budget department. “New Tubes— 
New Profits” introduces to U. S. dealers a new line of U. S. 
safety tire tubes and explains to dealer employes how they may 
increase tube sales and sell a minimum of one new tube with 
every new tire. 

RESULTS: “Results so far this year have been gratifying,” 
reports F. M. Stewart, advertising manager, U. S. Tire Dealers 
Mutual Corp. “Thirty-three per cent more dealers have arranged 
cooperative merchandising and advertising programs with us. 
Films, in our experience, represent one of the most effective ways 
of illuminating and dramatizing a merchandising and advertising 
program, a presentation of a new line of products, or a standard 
selling procedure. They have the advantage of carrying these 
carefully prepared and officially approved presentations to thou- 
sands of dealers within a relatively short period of time.” 


“Stepping Ahead in Salesmanship,” “Step Ahead with 
Plymouth,” “What Makes a Car Run,” “Plymouth Engine and 
Transmission,” “Plymouth Chassis,” “Safety Steel and Safety 
Styling,” “Who’s Ready to Buy,” “Handling First Interview,” 
“Plan to Win,” “Selling on the Road,” “Competitive Selling— 
Chevrolet,” “Competitive Selling—F ord,” “Your Great Invisible 
Partner,” “The Woman in the Case,’ “Used Car Sense and 
Dollars,” “Plymouth in the Commercial Car Field,” “It’s Your 
Business” and “Nobody Else but You”—Plymouth Division, 
Chrysler Corp. (Ross Roy Service, Inc.) Sound slide, Webster 
equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: Sales training films used in “visual sales 
clinics” to train Plymouth dealers’ salesmen. 

DISTRIBUTION: “Clinics” are held in all parts of the coun- 
try by factory representatives. 

RESULTS: Very satisfactory. 


“Better Merchandising Moves Used Cars” and “Times Like 
These”’—Chrysler Sales Division, Chrysler Corp. (Ross Roy 
Service, Inc.) Sound slides, Webster equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: Sales training films to present merchan- 
dising ideas for used car dealers and salesmen. 

DISTRIBUTION: Sold on a cooperative basis to subscribing 
dealers. 


RESULTS: Favorable. 


“Used Car Merchandising,” and “Tomorrow's Profits’—De 
Soto Division, Chrysler Corp. (Ross Roy Service, Inc.) Sound 
slide, Webster equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: Sales training films to present used car 
merchandising ideas and De Soto's plan for compensating sales- 
men. 

DISTRIBUTION: Sold to dealers on a cooperative basis. 

RESULTS: Favorable. 


. from one of a series 


To train men how to sell homes . 
sponsored by The National Small Homes Bureau. 
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“Better Balanced Business,” “The Modern Way to Display 
Used Cars,” “All in a Day’s Work,” “The Human Way,” and 
“The Transportation Merchant”—Dodge Division, Chrysler 
Corp. (Ross Roy Service, Inc.) Sound slides, Webster equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To train salesmen on the merchandising 
of Dodge used cars and trucks. 

DISTRIBUTION: Sold to subscribing dealers on a cooperative 
basis. 


RESULTS: Very good. 


“4 Million Americans Go Home,’ “Journey's End,” “A 
“Home Goes Up,” “Floor Show,” “Within These Walls,” “Fea- 
thering Your Nest,” “Selling Small Homes,” and “Know Your 
Product”—National Small Homes Bureau (Vocafilm Corp.) 
15-minute, Sound slide. Webster and Electro-Acoustics equip- 
ment. 

SALES PROBLEM: “A Million Americans Go Home": To 
enlist the active cooperation and sponsorship of leading civic and 
service organizations in each locality where demonstration houses 
are being constructed by the Bureau and to emphasize the na- 
tional character of the small homes movement. ott End”: 
To dramatize the home and its meaning to Mr. and Mrs. Average 
Citizen. “A Home Goes Up”: To depict all phases of home 
building. “Floor Show’: To emphasize the importance of floor 
coverings in the decorative scheme of a house. “Within these 
Walls”: Buying and arranging of furniture. ‘‘Feathering Your 
Nest’: Use of additional furnishings, such as curtains, shades, 
lamps, knicknacks, etc. ‘Selling Small Homes” and “Know 
Your Product”: Sales training films showing the fundamental need 
for homes, and the opportunity salesmen have for selling homes. 

DISTRIBUTION: Released by the Bureau for showings by 
utilities, manufacturers, sponsors and others concerned with the 
small home movement. 


. from Associated 


Plugging a balanced wardrobe for men . 
Wool Industries’ “Suitability Sells Suits.” 


“Suitability Sells Suits’—Associated Wool Industries. (Audi- 
Vision, Inc.) 1 reel, sound slide, Visomatic equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To increase the sale of men’s wool suits 
and overcoats by presenting to men’s clothing dealers the associa- 
tion’s plan of balanced wardrobe merchandising. 

DISTRIBUTION: To 3,000 stores through application to the 
department of retail sales of Associated Wool Industries. 

RESULTS: “Our film, ‘Suitability Sells Suits,’ has met with 
splendid acceptance by men’s wear stores and men’s wear depatt- 
ments of large retail stores throughout the country, and we believe 
from all of the comments received from these sources that it is 
particularly adapted for the sales job it is designed to do.” 


“Over the Fence with Silver Seal,’ and “Prospecting with 
Meadow Gold’—Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. (Atlas Ed- 
ucational Film Co.) Sound slides, Electro-Acoustics equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: Educational film for training distributors’ 
salesmen and milk truck drivers. 

DISTRIBUTION: Displayed at special meetings arranged by 
distributors. 

RESULTS: “We found the still pictures with sound to be of 
considerable value in our sales work with distributors, as it pro- 


| vides highly educational talk and dramatization of our product 
.2 and its application in the field.” 
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We're All Joneses 


We Joneses have to be jolted before 
we'll act your way. 


Well-made talking pictures jolt us 
pleasantly. 


"Jolting the Joneses" is an informative 
new booklet on talking pictures, both 
movies and slide-films. Where and 
how to use them profitably. Mistakes 
to avoid. Standards of production on 
which you should insist. 


An eye-opening booklet. Write for 


it—now, 


AUDIVISION 


INCORPORATED 
285 Madison Ave., New York City 


To dramatize technical information 
Manhattan’s “And We Learned about Brakes from Them.” 


from Raybestos- 


“And We Learned About Brakes from Them”—United States 
Asbestos Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. (AudiVision, 
Inc.) 14% hours, sound slide, Visomatic equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To dramatize to mechanics technical infor- 
formation which will help them do a better and more thorough 
job of brake relining and to advance the idea that “balanced 
brakes” are the safest and most profitable reline job for the 
service station operator to sell. 

DISTRIBUTION: Showings held by the company’s field men 
at jobber clinics, each meeting attended by from 40 to 500 service 
station operators and mechanics. 

RESULTS: “Dealers and jobbers are unanimous in acclaiming 
the film as the best treatment of a technical subject in the form 
of a story ever seen. It is valuable in that it builds up in the 
mind of the service station owner the fact that Grey-Rock is a 
very valuable source of information on brake relining and in 
many cases has broken down sales resistance previously impos- 
sible to overcome. Although the film is an hour and a quarter 
in length it is very entertaining.” 


“America’s Greatest Tire Value,” “Sales Training on the 
Floor,” “Working Together for Ward's,’ “Ward's Present Ex- 
citing Fashions,” “Turning Prospects Into Profits,” “Gcod, 
Better, Best,” “Selling Satisfaction with Paint” and “Off to 
a Flying Start”—Montgomery Ward. (Chicago Film Laboratory, 
Inc.) 28-30 minutes, sound slides. 

SALES PROBLEM: Sales training. 

DISTRIBUTION: Shown in personnel meetings in each of the 
550 Ward stores. 

RESULTS: “We are sufficiently sold on sound slide film 
presentations to be able to say that this program will undoubtedly 
be enlarged to a marked degree in the next several years.”’ 


“Firing Line Selling Tactics’—Surface Combustion Corp. 
(Wilding Picture Productions, Inc.) 8 films, 1 reel each, sound 
slide, Webster equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: Series of sales training films designed to 
tie-in with the company’s sales education program and to create 
a new impetus for salesmen to tackle new or hard prospects. 
Titles of films in the series: ‘Sales Managing Your Own Terri- 
tory,” “Sales Resistances,"” “Once Upon a Time,” “Close Isn't 
Closed,” “Scouting Our Competitors,” “Life as You Would Have 
It,” “Putting the ‘U’ in Unit Heater Sales’ and ‘Selling Service.” 

DISTRIBUTION: Shown at regular monthly sales meetings. 

RESULTS: ‘The films have been probably the most sensational 
and certainly the most progressive sales promotional activity we 
have ever had, and we are constantly receiving compliments from 
our customers on the good work in sales training we are doing 
for them. It was our idea when we planned this series of films 
to make a general worth while contribution to the industry, and 
we have been very gratified with the results.” 


“RPM Has What It Takes”—Standard Oil Co. of California. 
(Frederick K. Rockett Co.) Sound slide, Electro-Acoustics equip- 
ment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To review with the company sales force 
and dealers the sales progress made with RPM motor oil since its 
introduction and to outline sales plans for the future. 

DISTRIBUTION: Through company sales agencies. 

RESULTS: Very efficient. 
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“Riding the Waves,” “Cultivation of Pearls and Prospects,” 
“Step Up to the Plate,” “What About Me,” “Full Speed Ahead” 
and “Bees and Your Business’—Pontiae Division General 
Motors Corp. (Jam Handy Picture Service.) Sound slide, So- 
ciety for Visual Education equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To train dealer salesmen, and also for 
showing to consumers. 

DISTRIBUTION: To subscribing dealers, 

RESULTS: Excellent. S$. C. Bray, sales promotion manager, 
reports that more than twice as many dealers are taking the service 
than in any previous year. 


“1937 Pontiac Silver Streak Body,” “1937 Pontiac Silver 
Streak Engine,” 1937 Pontiac Silver Streak Chassis,’ “Smart 
Money,” “Covering All the Bases,” “Safety from Your View- 
point,” “Through a Woman's Eyes,” and “The Reasons Why” 
—Pontiac Division, General Motors Corp. (Jam Handy Picture 
Service.) Sound slide, Society for Visual Education equipment. 

SALES ?ROBLEM: | Sales training, followed by consumer 
showing. 

DISTRIBUTION: To subscribing dealers. 

RESULTS: Very good. 


“The Continental Steel Show”—Continental Steel Corp. 
(Burton Holmes Films, Inc.) 30-minute, sound slide, Webster 
equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To interest new dealers in the extent of 
Continental’s line of 83 steel products for farm and home use 
and to explain the broad market and profit possibilities for these 
products. 

DISTRIBUTION: “The film program is part of our trailer 
program. Each ‘Continental Steel Show’ trailer exhibits our com- 
plete line of products, and a 110-volt lighting system enables 
promotion men to display the film inside the trailer. Whenever 
group meetings of retail salesmen are held in a dealer’s place of 
business the film is presented there. In territories where the 
trailer is not in operation the salesmen show it to their best 
prospects. The ‘Steel Show’ trailers are carefully routed a month 
in advance, and this routing is well covered with direct mail to 
prospects, announcing the show. After the call a letter of appre- 
ciation is sent the dealer as an additional selling effort.” 

RESULTS: “The reaction has been splendid. While our film 
is essentially a prospective dealer film, many of our regular deal- 
ers have seen it and have asked that it be shown to their farmer 
customer audiences because of the educational feature on soil 
and building conservation in it. It has also taught our salesmen 
how to present our line completely and in its most logical form. 
Its success has led us to start another film for farmer-consumer 
audiences. 


“Ringing the Bell with Range Sales,’ “Why People Buy 
Electric Ranges,” “The Push that Pays,” “Matchless Cookery,” 
“Your Range Opportunity,’ and “The Folly of Fear’—Kel- 
vinator Division, Nash-Kelvinator Corp. (Ross Roy Service, 
Inc.) Sound s'ides, Webster equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To train dealers’ salesmen on selling Kel- 
vinator electric ranges. 

DISTRIBUTION: Used in sales training schools by factory 
representatives, distributors and dealers. 

RESULTS: Splendid. (See SaALEs MANAGEMENT, August 15, 
1937). 


“Stepping Ahead with a Better Washer,” “The Duplex 
Method of Washing,” “Presenting the Kelvinator Rotary 
Dryer,” “The Kelvinator Ironer,” “Calling All Homes for 
Washer Sales,” “Answering Objections to Washer Sales,” 
“Closing the Washer Sale,’ and “I'he Folly of Fear”’—Kel- 
vinator Division, Nash-Kelvinator Corp. (Ross Roy Service, Inc.) 
Sound slide, Webster equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: For training Kelvinator laundry appliance 
salesmen. 

DISTRIBUTION: Used in sales training schools by factory 
representatives, distributors and dealers. 

RESULTS: Very good, (See SALES MANAGEMENT, August 15, 
1937). 


“The Battle of the Ages,” “Why People Buy,” “Selling in 
the Home,” “The Two Facts Demonstration,” “Ringing the 
Bell,” “Assistant Salesman,” “I Object,” “The Closing Push,” 
“The Folly of Fear,” and “The Kitchen Giant”—The Kelvi- 
nator Division, Nash-Kelvinator Corp. (Ross Roy Service, Inc.) 
Sound slide, Webster equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: Training refrigerator salesmen. 

DISTRIBUTION: Used in sales training schools by factory 
representatives, distributors and dealers. 

RESULTS: Excellent. (See SALES MANAGEMENT, August 15, 
1937). 
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“Look at the Figures,” “Keys to More Interviews,” “Getting 
Off to a Good Start,” “Leading Up to an Easy Close” and 
“Partners’—Charis Corp. (AudiVision, Inc.) 5 reels, sound 
slides, Electro-Acoustics equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To instruct field representatives on the 


methods of handling sales of Charis foundation garments. “It 
has been our experience,” says James A. Gilman, general promo- 
tion manager, “that the average salesperson does not stick to a 
definite plan in presenting our product. Inasmuch as sales are 
nade in the home, it is difficult to visualize the exact procedure 
through verbal instruction alone. In consequence we developed 

visual and sound presentation which would portray a sale step 
by step as it should be made in the home. Through our present 
films we are enabled to give each representative the true pattern 
OF a Sale 


DISTRIBUTION: Films are furnished to Charis district othces 
without charge. District managers purchase projectors through 
the company and show the films as part of a three-month sales- 
women s training course, 

RESULTS: This is the first series of slide films with sound 
that the Charis Corp. has used in training sales representatives. 
From representatives who were trained by the films between March 
and June of this year, the company reports a 23% increase in 
production over that of representatives trained under a previous 
silent slide film course during the same period one year ago. 


“Cordially Yours”—Illinois Central System (Vocafilm Corp.) 
30 minutes, Sound slide, Electro-Acoustics equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: Educational film to show the importance 
of every railroad employe in making and keeping friends for the 
railroad through courteous service. 

DISTRIBUTION: Shown to groups of employes at key points 
on the road. 

RESULTS: “Experience with this production justified plans for 
continuation of a series of films, each film to feature specifically 
some branch of Illinois Central Service.’ 


“The Nesco Roastmaster for 1937” and “Nesco Adds to the 
Joy of Living’ — National Enameling and Stamping Co. 
(Burton Holmes Films, Inc.) Sound slide, Electro-Acoustics 
equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To educate salesmen, jobbers and dealers 
on the production and leading features of the Nesco electric 
roaster. 

DISTRIBUTION: Shown to interested groups by the company’s 
own representatives. Several utilities have purchased films and 
records for their own use in cooking schools, etc. 

RESULTS: General reaction gratifying. 


To encourage standardized sales presentation . . 
Charis Corp.’s new sound slides. 


. from one of 


“Where Do I Go from Here?”—Studebaker Corp. (Audi- 
Vision, Inc.) 30-minute, sound slide, Electro-Acoustics and Web- 
ster equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To give to Studebaker sales managers and 
dealers a sort of “assistant sales manager” which can repeat over 
and over again to salesmen basic information about cars and basic 
suggestions for selling them. The film compresses the fundamental 
facts of Studebaker’s sales manual, “Creative Selling,” into a 
half-hour of visual instruction dramatizing the selling of various 
Studebaker characteristics. It is furnished to dealers to supple- 
ment a series of eight sound slide films devoted to the 1937 auto- 
mobiles. 

DISTRIBUTION: Free to dealers who have subscribed to Stude- 
baker’s annual slide film service. 

RESULTS: We have had more letters of approval about 
“Where Do I Go from Here” than about any material on selling 
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technique that we have supplied for a long time,” says David 
R. Osborne, sales training director. “Verbally, many dealers 
have reported experiences similar to that of a sales manager who 
was in my oftice a few days ago and who told me that by having 
a green man go over “Where Do I Go from Here?” each morning 
for two weeks and go over one or two of the productions de- 
voted to cars each afternoon, that green man was brought up 
above the average production of experienced salesmen within less 
than a month.” 

“Let's Talk Shop” and “Time to Buy”’—Commercial Credit 
Co. (Advertising Film Associates, Inc.) Sound slide, RCA equip- 
ment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To show manufacturers and jobber salesmen 
how to sell equipment with the Commercial Credit Co.’s uniform 
plan, and to show salesmen the value behind Commercial Credit's 
time payment plans in Order to help them “‘sell” customers. 

DISTRIBUTION: Through district representatives in 189 
offices in the United States and Canada. 

RESULTS: “In the final analysis the film has helped to produce 
$3,000,000 worth of automotive equipment time payment business, 
and everyone in the industry seems to be satisfied with our mer- 
chandising effort to help him build bigger and better packages of 
equipment sales, as one contract covers one or more units of equip- 
ment.” 


“Safe-T-Flex and Stable Steering,” “The Black Box,” “Cor. 
recting Carburetion Complaints,” “Ignition and the Motor Tune 
Up” and “Servicing the 6 and 120 Transmission and Differ. 
ential.”—Packard Motor Car Co. (First two films by AudiVision, 
Inc.; remainder by Commercial Films, Inc.) Sound slide. Electro- 
Acoustics and Webster equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To train distributors and dealer service 
mechanics on the proper methods of servicing Packard automo- 
biles. The films constitute a part of Packard’s annual training 
course for training service men at monthly meetings. 

DISTRIBUTION: Subscription for the series by distributors 
and dealers, the distributor being responsible for showing to non- 
subscribing dealers. “Our plan of distribution,” reports T. P. 
Thomas, of Packard’s service promotion department, “is to supply 
our distributors with meeting material and then hold them re- 
sponsible for conducting the meetings in their own retail and 
dealer service departments. The material supplied consists of 
sound-slide film, record, prepared meeting plan for use of the 
meeting leader, meeting notices used for the announcement of the 
date, time and place, and a film supplement which is a printed 
copy of the film containing all instructions and dialogue.” 


“Selling Home Improvements”—Johns-Manville Sales Corp. 
(Vocafilm Corp.) Sound slide, Visomatic equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To train retail dealer salesmen in selling 
home improvements to the consumer. 

DISTRIBUTION: Shown at Johns-Manville Housing Guild 
schools and through retail lumber dealers. 

RESULTS: “Favorable comment from dealers. A number of 
them purchased films for training salesmen who did not attend 
the school.” 


“Behind the Scenes’—Easy Washing Machine Corp. (Voca- 
film Corp.) 1 reel, sound slide, Electro-Acoustics equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: Sales training film to instruct salesmen on 
the outstanding features of the company’s washing machines. 

DISTRIBUTION: Shown by dealers and distributors to their 
salesmen. 

RESULTS: “Very successful.” “Exceptionally good sales meet- 
ing material.” 


“Times Have Changed”—Imperial Paper and Color Corp. 
(AudiVision, Inc.) 30-minute, sound slide, RCA equipment. 
SALES PROBLEM: To train paperhangers and familiarize them 
with the products of Imperial Paper and Color Corp., and to 
create a closer relationship between distributors and paperhangers. 
DISTRIBUTION: Through franchised distributors. 
RESULTS: “The film has had considerable influence in im- 
proving knowledge of our product and contributed to closer re- 
lationship between paperhangers and our distributors.” 


“Right from the Start.’ “Your Milk—How It Can Best Be 
Marketed” and “This Milk Problem”—Dairymen’s League 
Cooperative Association, Inc. (AudiVision, Inc.) 1 reel, sound 
slides, Electro-Acoustic equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: “Right from the Start”: To tell the story 
of the production and handling of quality milk by showing to 
association members how quality milk must be handled and arous- 
ing a desire on their part to follow the methods prescribed in 
the film. “Your Milk—How It Can Best Be Marketed’: 70 
explain to milk dealers the classified selling plan worked out by 
the association. “This Milk Problem”: Sponsored by the New 
York Conference Board of Farm Organizations to present to dairy- 
men in general the marketing problems of the New York market. 
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training classes or sales conventions. It has a releasing 
eir rear aperture glass for the protection of the film emulsion. 
Its advanced type of optical system insures maximum 
2et- screen illumination. The sturdy carrying case accom- 
modates projector and spare lamp and five cans of film. 
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For Professional Presentation of Slidefilms 


PROJECTORS 


» Follow through on your investment in Slidefilms 
‘by equipping the men who show them with S.V.E. 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, yen 


Manufacturers, Producers and Distributors of Visual Aids 


DEPARTMENT S. M. 327 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 


@ Made by 


the Originators and World's 
Largest Producers of Slidefilm 
Stereopticons. 


@ Dependability Proved 


by Thousands of Units and 18 
Years of Service. 


Picturol Projectors! 


The experience behind S.V.E. Equipment is your 
assurance of a professional presentation for every 
film — bright, clear screen images and conveni- 
ent effortless operation. 


PREFERRED BY CAREFUL BUYERS 


Industrial firms, large and small, who want the 
utmost in value repeatedly choose S.V.E. Equip- 
ment. Each of the following companies has 
thousands of S.V.E. Projectors in service — Ford 
Motor Co., General Electric Co., General Motors 
Corp., and Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


S.V.E. Projectors are available in many styles for 
both silent and sound Slidefilms. Sold by the 
leading producers of industrial films. Ask your 
dealer about S.V.E. products today! 
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. from National 


Sales training for retail paint salespeople . 
Chemical’s “Lou Talks Paint.” 


DISTRIBUTION: Chiefly through the Association’s permanent 
set-up of community and county member organizations. ‘This 
Milk Problem” was distributed through Grange, Farm Bureau, 
League, and Service Club meetings over six states. 

RESULT: “Right from the Start’’ and “Your Milk—How Best 
It Can Be Marketed”: Shown over 600 times to about 41,000 
people. Results very satisfactory. “Did more to sell our quality 
story than anything else we have ever attempted. Also backed 
up our men in the field and justified the reasons for their work 
and activities.” ‘This Milk Problem’: Very good. 


“Lou Talks Paint” and “Lou Sells Paint”—National Chemical 
& Manufacturing Co. (AudiVision, Inc.) 2 reels, sound slide, 
Electro-Acoustics equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: As part of a sales training course for deal- 
ers and their clerks. After the showing of the slide film a series 
of eight weekly letters is sent to each clerk attending. 

DISTRIBUTION: Through the company’s own distributors. 

RESULTS: This production, a company official reports, has 
been of great assistance at the point of sale. It has taught the 
paint clerk when and where to recommend National products, 
with the result of increased sales and satisfied users. It has also 
been of great assistance to salesmen in opening new accounts. 


“4 Sunny Day Every Day”’—Crane Co. (AudiVision, Inc.) 
15 minutes, sound slide, Electro-Acoustics equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To picture the planning of a complete 
kitchen and show where the sink fits in the picture. 

DISTRIBUTION: Through branch offices where film is shown 
at salesmen’s and dealers’ meetings. 

RESULTS: “The results have been eminently satisfactory,” says 
John S. King, manager of sales promotion. ‘The film has enabled 
dealers, jobbers and others to become familiarized with centers 
of kitchen activity which are the basis of sales appeal.” 


“No Squat—No Stoop—No Squint” and “The Retail Sales- 
man”—Phileo Radio and Television Corp. (VocafilmCorp.) 
Sound slide. 

SALES PROBLEM: “No Squat—-No Stoop—No Squint”: To 
tell the story of Philco’s new advertising theme and program. 
“The Retail Salesman”: To gain the good will of the retail sales- 
man by acknowledging his importance in industry. 

DISTRIBUTION: Shown at meetings of Philco retail salesmen 
throughout the country. 

RESULTS: Very powerful. 


“Getting the Right Start,’ and “Side Lines”—Bird & Son, 
Inc. (Vocafilm Corp.) 1 reel, Sound slide, Electro-Acoustics 
equipment. 

SALES PROBLEMS: Training films to show the proper appli- 
cation of roofing and siding. 

DISTRIBUTION: Shown by salesmen to applicators. 

RESULTS: Very favorable. 


“Through the Years,” and “Cashing In”—Bird & Son, Ince. 
(Vocafilm Corp.) 1 reel, sound slide, Electro-Acoustics equipment 

SALES PROBLEM: Institutional films presenting the story of 
the company and the quality of its products and manufacturing 
processes. 

DISTRIBUTION: Shown at meetings of dealer’s salesmen. 
RESULTS: “Met with tremendous enthusiasm from dealers.” 
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“Fidelity New to Radio”—Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg, 
Co. (AudiVision, Inc.) sound slide. 

SALES PROBLEM: To teach dealers’ salesmen how to sell the 
main features of the new Stromberg-Carlson models, with particu- 
lar emphasis on the “acoustical labyrinth” feature of the com- 
pany’s new radios, 

DISTRIBUTION: Through distributors and factory salesmen. 
RESULTS: Good. 


“Bill Burnham's New Job,” “Bill Burnham’s New Railroad,” 
“Bill Burnham’s New Friends”—Chicago and Northwestern 
Railway. (AudiVision, Inc.) 3 reels, sound slide, Webster equip- 
ment. 

SALES PROBLEM: “To create greater sales efficiency among 
our agents,” reports a company official. 

DISTRIBUTION: Meetings at which the films are shown are 
conducted periodically at strategic points by the company’s super- 
visor of passenger sales training. 

RESULTS: As a result of the films “it is evident that our 
agents have taken a keener interest in their work and have become 
more careful with respect to their attitude in dealing with the 
public.” 


“Sure, We Can Sell More Milk”—International Association 
of Milk Dealers. (AudiVision, Inc.) sound slide, Webster equip- 
ment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To sell sales managers of milk companies 
on the importance of using the Association’s new sales training 
program. 

DISTRIBUTION: Shown at state association meetings. 


“Bull’s Eyes from Breakdowns” and “Hitting the Bull’s Eyes” 
—Ward Baking Co. (AudiVision, Inc.) 1 reel, sound slide, Viso- 
matic and Illustravox equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To teach Ward salesmen the proper man- 
ner in which to take surveys of their markets and how to use 
the information gathered in each store to help increase sales vol- 
ume in that store. 

DISTRIBUTION: Each local manager was given one copy of 
each film to be shown and discussed in small group meetings in 
each bakery. 

RESULTS: “Definite progress is being made.” 


“Timely Impressions”’—General Motors Acceptance Corp. 
(Vocafilm Corp.) Sound slides, Electro-Acoustics equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To show the service facilities of the cor- 
poration to dealer organizations and their customers, and to re- 
view thoroughly the selling material which the corporation fur- 
nishes retail salesmen. 

DISTRIBUTION: Shown at meetings of dealers and salesmen. 

RESULTS: “Reaction to the film by our own organization, 
dealers and salesmen was most encouraging. This film was te- 
ceived more favorably than any other film we have produced.” 


“Blind Buying”—Joerns Bros. Furniture Co. (Vocafilm Corp.) 
1 reel Sound slide, Electro-Acoustics equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To help furniture floor salesmen sell qual- 
ity instead of price. 

DISTRIBUTION: “Our own salesmen carry film and equipment 
to the dealer and make special appointments for evening show- 


ings.” 
RESULTS: Too new for reactions. 


“Rayon Comes of Age”’—National Rayon Weavers Associa: 
tion, Inc. (AudiVision, Inc.) sound slide, Visomatic equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To educate the sales personnel in depart- 
ment stores on the making of rayon, its uses, care, beauty and 
place in fashion. 

DISTRIBUTION: By direct contact with department stores 
and home economics clubs who show the film at scheduled meet- 
ings. 

RESULT: Typical reaction: “We had a meeting of our entire 
selling force,” reports one department store which recently used 
the film, “and they enjoyed the showing very much, all claiming 
that for the first time they understood rayon and its many uses.” 


“4 Winner at 16 to 1”°—Seagram-Distillers Corp. (Audi- 
Vision, Inc.) 30-minute, sound slide, Western Union equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To tell the story of the background, history 
and manufacture of Seagram’s King Arthur and Superior gins and 
to present to salesmen new selling points for “winning” new 
customers. 

DISTRIBUTION: Through Western Union. 

RESULTS: Reactions good. The film has had approximately 
450 showings to date, attended by about 5,000 Seagram distribu- 
tors and their salesmen. 
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Your contact salesmen 


will find these two Da- 
- Lite accessories helpful. 
The Challenger screen, 
mounted in a _ metal 
case with tripod at- 
:,” tached, can be set up 
™ instantly anywhere (as 
shown at the right) and 
ng is adjustable to height 
desired. The Da-Lite 
ire Projector stand is 
- equally easy to erect 
at and can also be ad- 
ne justed in height to pro- 
he ject pictures above the 
heads of the audience. 
on 


~ |FOR EVERY PROJECTION REQUIREMENT 


THERE'S A SCREEN 


e WITH THE RIGHT SURFACE 
e OF THE RIGHT SIZE 
e AND IN THE RIGHT MOUNTING 


Da-Lite hanging wall screens are available in 
several styles and many sizes, The Model C 
may be hung on the wall or on Da-Lite 
Super Tripods. 8 sizes 6x8’ to 12’x12’ 
inclusive. 


The Da-Lite New Deal screen is one of the 
most popular moderately priced table models 
on the market. Light in weight, easily set 
up. Single collapsible support locks auto- 
matically when the screen is raised. Sizes 
” include square and rectangular shapes. One 
of many styles in the Da-Lite line. 


Whether you are choosing portable screens for contact sales- 
men, perforated sound screens for permanent installations in 
auditoriums or hanging screens for personnel training classes 

you will find exactly what you need in the Da-Lite line—the 


world’s largest. 


Da-Lite supplies any surface that conditions require—mat 
white, silver, or glass-beaded. Da-Lite portable screens em- 


body many advanced features which make for easier opera- 


tion — saving salesmen’s time and assuring professional 
smoothness for every presentation. Ask your supplier about 
Da-Lite screens or mail the coupon below for interesting book 


on screens and projection requirements. 


AND MOVIE ACCESSORIES 


nt, BOOK FREE 3 4ait Coupon: 


and The Da-Lite manual on projection screens 
ew tells you what to look for in choosing screens 
for your company. Before you buy any equip- 
ment, send for a copy of this valuable free 
booklet! 


DA-LITE SCREENS 


DA-LITE SCREEN CO.., Inc. SM 1037 
2723 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
Send your free book on the selection of projection screens, 
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. from the Cleveland 


Money—and hope—for the needy . 
Community Fund picture, “The Fund Shines Through.” 


Advertising, General Publicity, 


Consumer Sales and Other Films 


“The Fund Shines Through” and “Give Once for 100 Needs” 
—Cleveland Community Fund. (Sound Pictures Corp.) 15 
minutes, sound slide, Holloway and Electro-Acoustics tquipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: For public showing to interest Community 
Fund solicitors in their work and to encourage contributors to 
give money for public welfare. 

DISTRIBUTION: Booked by the Cleveland Community Fund 
speakers’ bureau and shown before business and industrial em- 
ployes, educational, civic, fraternal and other groups interested in 
the Community Fund, during campaign drives. 

RESULTS: “The Fund Shines Through” was used during the 
1936 Fall campaign, and proved so successful that “Give Once 
for 100 Needs” was produced for the 1937 campaign. 


“The Man from Missouri”—Armco Culvert Manufacturers 
Association. (Sound Pictures Corp.) 1 reel, sound slide, Electro- 
Acoustics equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To introduce a new development in cor- 
rugated pipe sewers to the municipal market. 

DISTRIBUTION: Through associated member companies. 

RESULTS: Reported by salesmen to be very helpful. 


Users of Industrial Films! 


HERE is an opportunity to snap up your industrial 
film shows, by including for added entertainment 
value sound—or silent—professional authentic movies 


of 


AMERICAN LECION 
New York 1937 


A vivid record of the Legion’s greatest convention— 
the day and night parade that rocked New York with 
a realization of the national might of the World War 
veterans—fun and frolic on Fifth Avenue and Times 
Square—also historic movies of World War shots and 
the return of the A.E.F. 


Sensationally low prices: 
16MM. sound on film, $17.50—silent, $8.75. Also 8MM. 


A News Parade Release Available October (Oth 


Write for list of other News Parade subjects 
available for similar use. 


7 a Ge CASTLE FILMS = 
30 Rockefeller Please, Row York 
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“You Bet Your Life,” and “Lady Luck’s Husband”—Tray. 
elers Insurance Co. (Vocafilm Corp.) 30 minutes, Sound Slide, 
Visomatic, Holloway and Electro-Acoustics equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: Safety propaganda. 

DISTRIBUTION: Shown by company agents to schools, clubs, 
etc. 


“Everybody's Business”; “Profits and Progress”; “What's 
Ahead” and “Your Money’s Worth”—National Association of 
Manufacturers. (Vocafilm Corp.) 15 and 30 minutes, sound 
slide, Electro-Acoustics equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To create among employes of manufac. 
turing establishments a better understanding of the problems and 
merits of the American economic system. Accompanying the films 
are supplies of posters announcing the showings and miniature 
newspapers telling the story of each film, giving the audience 
“something to take home.” 

DISTRIBUTION: Films are sold in a “package” or individually 
to manufacturers and business groups. 

RESULTS: Comments from users favorable. A survey in con- 
nection with earlier films in the series showed widespread 
audience interest. 


. from 


Light treatment for serious points about safety . 
Travelers’ “You Bet Your Life.” 


“Checking Check Crime”—The Todd Co., Inc. (Advertising 
Film Associates, Inc.) 1 reel, sound slide, RCA equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To aid salesmen in closing sales for Todd 
registered checks by dramatizing the dangers of check counterfeiting 
and emphasizing the protection afforded check users by the regis- 
tration of Todd Greenbac checks. The film was designed pri- 
marily to be shown to salesmen’s prospects but was used also as 
part of the Todd salesmen’s training school course, supplementing 
sales manuals and a booklet entitled “The Threat of Silent Crime.” 

DISTRIBUTION: Arrangements are made for showings by 
Todd salesmen who book exhibits before business clubs, banker 
groups, meetings of police officials and individual prospects. 

RESULTS: “Helpful in general institutional promotion by get- 
ting across to key business, banker and police groups the important 
function of Todd registered checks in preventing check crime. 
Effective when used to help salesmen close a sale. Valuable 
training school aid.” 

“One Hundred Pennies” and “Full Team Ahead”—Commv- 
nity Chests and Councils, Inc. (Sound Pictures Corp.) Sound 
slide. 

SALES PROBLEM: “One Hundred Pennies”: To assist local 
community chests in training volunteer solicitors who participate 
in chest campaigns each year by showing the right and wrong way 
to go about soliciting charitable contributions. “Full Team 
Ahead”: For showing before employe groups who are asked to 
subscribe to local chests. 

DISTRIBUTION: To be shown in connection with local chest 
campaigns in 400 cities. ; 

RESULTS: Films just completed. “The preliminary reception 
has been good and we expect that they will find favor.” 


“Conquest”—Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Co. 
(Vocafilm Corp.) Sound slide, Electro-Acoustics equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: Educational film to tell the story of the 
Santa Fe Railroad. 

DISTRIBUTION: Shown to educational and civic organizations. 

RESULTS: Reception excellent. 
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The above beautiful 24-page booklet 
free to advertising and sales executives. 


Our 25 years association with in- 
dustrial motion pictures has en- 
abled us to put together the inside 
back-stage facts of motion picture 
advertising, gathered from the ex- 
perience of many important firms 


GLORIFY YOUR PRODUCT! 


What Ziegfeld did to the American Girl let DeVry Do to Your 
Business—the most prosaic article plus Imagination, Action, 
Drama, Music, can be glorified on the Silver Screen so as to “get” 


And after you have your motion picture completed, make sure 
that your whole movie campaign won't be spoiled by poor projec- 
tion. Follow the experiences of the 
leading business firms of America— 
Ford, Firestone, Goodyear, Allis- 
Chalmers, Pure Oil Co., Armstrong 
Cork Co., Caterpillar Tractor, Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers Association, 
Standard Oil Co., International 
Harvester Co., etc., by choosing 
DeVry Sound Projectors, either 16 
or 35mm., to give your film perfect 
projection, both of sound and picture. 


who have found motion pictures 
an aid to their sales and training 
campaigns. 


DeVry manufactures the largest and most 
complete line of motion picture sound. 


Sales and Service Stations in Prin- 
cipal Cities Throughout the Country 


HERMAN A. DeVRY, Ine. 


; 
ae | 


DeVry 16mm. Sound Projector 


1111 Armitage Ave. CHICAGO 


“Selling the (Name of City) Market”—Crowell Publishing 
Co. (Vocafilm Corp.) Sound slide, Western Union equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To sell advertisers on the value of Collier's 
as a local advertising medium. 

DISTRIBUTION: Through merchandising representatives in 
21 cities. 

RESULTS: Extremely satisfactory. 


“Farms of the Future,’ “Story of Wool and Mohair,” “Ford 
V8 for 1937,” “Ford V-8 Truck for 1937,” and “Ford V-8 
Commercial Car for 1937”’—Ford Motor Co. Sound slide, Elec- 
tro-Acoustics equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To create good will for the company and 
win acceptance of Ford products. 

DISTRIBUTION: Shown by Ford dealers to interested groups. 

RESULTS: Used extensively. 


“From Now On”—Specialty Appliance and Merchandising 
Department, General Electric Co. (Sound Pictures Corp.) 6 
reels, 2 reels in Technicolor, sound slide, Spencer and Electro- 
Acoustics equipment. . 
— PROBLEM: To “sell” customers on the G-E all-electric 
itchen. 

DISTRIBUTION: Used with carefully selected and invited 
audiences at rented neighborhood theaters during morning and 
afternoon when regular program is not in progress. 

RESULTS: A similar film, “Three Women,” was so successful 
that “From Now On” was produced as a follow-up. 


“Comfort Preferred” and “Rebellion in the Basement”—Air 
Conditioning Division, General Electric Co. (Sound Pictures 
Corp.) Sound slides, Spencer and Electro-Acoustics equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To show modern developments in gas 
heating and air conditioning. 

DISTRIBUTION: Through G-E distributors. 


“America Expects Great Things from Chrysler,” “Dollar for 
Dollar,” “The Arnolds Look at Chrysler,” “Buying Habits 
Have Changed,” “The Acid Test,’ “Investigate Before You 
Buy,” “The Wilsons Compare,” “A Comparison of Chrysler 
Royal and Oldsmobile Six,” “Take It From One Who Knows” 
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and “The Best Is None Too Good”—Chrysler Sales Division, 
Chrysler Corp. (Ross Roy Service, Inc.) Sound slide, Webster 
equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: For consumer showing, The first two films 
are product films designed to acquaint consumers with new model 
Chryslers; the remainder, films comparing different Chryslers 
models with competitive models of other makes of automobiles. 

DISTRIBUTION: Sold on a cooperative basis to subscribing 
Chrysler dealers. 

RESULTS: Favorable. 


“De Soto’s New Car Compared with Buick 40,” “The Editor 
Reviews the De Soto and Oldsmobile Six,” “Comparison of 
the New De Soto and Packard Six,” and “The Facts About 
De Soto and Pontiac Six”—De Soto Division, Chrysler Corp. 
(Ross Roy Service, Inc.) Sound slide, Webster equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: Comparative films for consumer showing. 
: DISTRIBUTION: Sold to subscribing dealers on a cooperative 

asis. 

RESULTS: Favorable. 


“Why America Is Switching to Dodge,” “Still More of the 
Things You Want.” “The New Dodge Commercial Cars,” 
“The New Dodge %, and 1l-ton Truck,” and “The Top in 
Truck Value”—Dodge Division, Chrysler Corp. (Ross Roy 
Service, Inc.) Sound slide, Webster equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: For consumer showing to win consumer 
acceptance of Dodge products. 

DISTRIBUTION: To subscribing dealers on a cooperative basis. 

RESULTS: Very good. 


“The New Plymouth for 1937,” “The Biggest Value in 
Plymouth History,” “Educating Dad,” “The Leslies Get the 
Facts,” and “Plymouth Builds Great Commercial Cars”— 
Plymouth Division, Chrysler Corp. (Ross Roy Service, Inc.) 
Sound slide, Webster equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: For consumer showing to create consumer 
acceptance. 

DISTRIBUTION: Shown by dealers and salesmen. 

RESULTS: Very good, as indicated by the fact that the com- 
pany is using more films of this nature each year. 
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(DEAL FOR GROUPS UP TO 300.... 
“LIGHTER in WEIGHT . .. MORE COMPACT 
and. CONVENIENT . . . LOWER IN COST 


16mm sound on film 
ANIMATOPHONE 
notes preferred 


BY BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 
As Shown by these Nationally-known Firms that are among 
Animatophone's hundreds of business and industrial users: 


Pan American Airways, Inc. Aircraft Industries, Inc. 
Ethyl Gasoline Corp. General Electric Co. 

Swift & Company B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 
General Tire Company Sears-Roebuck Co. 
Hamburg American Lines Continental Baking Co. 
Sound Engineering Corp. Ford Motor Car Co. 

The Maytag Company Chevrolet Motor Co. 
Standard Oil Company American Optical Co. 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. Johns-Manville Corp. 
Potomac Edison Co. Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. 
American Woolen Co. Inc. Pathe News, Inc. 

Rockwood Sprinkler Co. Rockefeller Center, Inc. 
N.W. Bell Telephone Co. Timken Bearing Co. 
Imperial Export Co. Inc. General Motors of Canada 
The Fisher Body Co. 

Coca Cola Bottling Co. 


Canadian Nat'l Carbon Co. Ltd. 4 B ? 
A.B.C. Washing Machine Co. ; Bee Oiig Bee 
Portland Cement Ass'n. A bi: — TP7,.,, 


Write for literature on various 
models of Sound - on - Film 


ANIMATOPHONE i 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORP. "NSyer" 


CHICAGO . LOS ANGELES . NEW YORK CITY 


“Safety Slings’—Maewhyte Co. (Burton 
Holmes Films, Inc.) 72 frames, sound 
slide, Society for Visual Education equip. 
ment. 

SALES PROBLEM: Educational film 
with a direct sales approach. 

DISTRIBUTION: On special request 
for consumer meetings, associations and dis. 
tributors meetings. 

RESULTS: “Found to do a good job 


wherever shown.” 


“The Manufacture of Wire Rope”— 
Maewhyte Co. (Dewey & Dewey.) Silent 
slide, Society for Visual Education equip- 
ment, 

SALES PROBLEM: To show the care 
used in the manufacture of wire rope. 

DISTRIBUTION: Shown at exhibits, 
distributors’ meetings and association meet- 
ings. 

RESULTS: “Film does a splendid job 
of taking the factory to those unable to 
make a personal visit.” 


“Modern Home Comfort with Gimco 
Rock Wool”—General Insulating and 
Manufacturing Co. (Advertising Film As- 
sociates, Inc.) 1 reel, sound slide, Webster 
equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To “sell” home 
owners, building boards, building managers, 
etc., on the use of the company’s rock wool 
house insulation. 

DISTRIBUTION: Salesmen for local 
dealers carry film and equipment for show- 
ing to prospects as noted above. 

RESULTS: “Our dealers all overt the 
country report unusual success with the 
film. Once a salesman, new or experienced, 
demonstrates to his own satisfaction just 
what the film can do for him, he uses it 
regularly. No figures are available but a 
very good percentage of sales can be traced 
directly to this film.” 


“Lifesavers of the Highway”’—Bauer & 
Black Division, The Kendall Co. (Wild- 
ing Picture Productions, Inc.) 20 minutes, 
sound slide. 

SALES PROBLEM: To create interest 
in proper first aid equipment for police 
departments. 

DISTRIBUTION: Through Northwest- 
ern University Traffic Institute. 

RESULTS: Film not released as yet. 


“It Can Happen Here,” and “Life in 
the Country”’—Edison Electric Institute. 
(Vocafilm Corp.) 1 reel, sound slide, Viso- 
matic and Vocafilm equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: “It Can Happen 
Here”: To inform the prospective buyer 
on the advantages of an all-electric kitchen 
and to lead up to the point of sale by 
emphasizing the kitchen modernizing ap- 
proach as a means of selling individual 
electrical appliances or appliance ensembles. 
“Life in the Country’: To show prospec: 
tive purchasers the advantages of conven- 
iences of running water electrically pumped 
for the farm home and outbuildings. 

DISTRIBUTION: Through electric util- 
ities and cooperative associations. 

RESULTS: Reaction of dealers and job- 
bers favorable and a satisfactory number of 
films have been sold. 


“Modern Neighbors” — Detroit Com- 
munity Fund. (Jam Handy Picture Serv- 
ice) sound slide, Society for Visual Edu- 
cation equipment. 

SALES PROBLEM: To acquaint citizens 
with the agencies and work of the Com- 
munity Fund and encourage them to con- 
tribute. 

DISTRIBUTION: Shown at clubs, 
churches, schools, factories, etc. 

RESULTS: Film just being completed. 
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OW TRAILERS ARE SELLING 


GOODS AND SERVICES 


2 


1. Rubber Van: Completely stocked with U. S. Rubber Co.’s 

drug store products, this demonstration trailer calls on 

druggists and does a good job of selling them “deals.” Trailers, 

U. S. Rubber finds, are of special value in combination sales of 

related products and in promoting holiday goods. Equipment 
by Covered Wagon. 


2. Coffee Party: The Silex Co., manufacturer of glass coffee 

makers, has just begun to use trailers as a merchandising 

aid. Into the trailer display room, which carries a complete 

line of Silex household and commercial models, the salesman 

in charge invites prospects to partake of a cup of coffee. 
Equipment by Covered Wagon. 


$3. Piano Display: Wilking Piano Co., Indianapolis, reports a 

400% increase in sales since it started using this trailer to 

display pianos. The trailer has proved particularly effective in 
rural areas. Equipment by Hayes Body Corp. 


AM. Tackle Trailer: Commercial trailers cover the highways 

and byways “selling” everything from intangibles, such as 

investments and securities, to hats and hospital supplies. The 

one pictured here, owned and. operated by Edward K. Tyron 

Co., Philadelphia, is used to transport and display Kingfisher 

fishing tackle and sporting goods. Equipment by Curtiss Aero- 
ear Co. 


5. Prospector: Easy Washing Machine Co. has a fleet of 

trailers on the road to open up new accounts. Field men 

and distributors are pleased with the results obtained. Schelm 
Bros. trailer. 


G. Ice Box Wagon: Four salesmen of the Sanitary Refriger- 

ator Co. have been using trailers for two years to show 

sample refrigerators to ice men in Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana 

and Missouri. The company considers that the increase in sales 

during those two years has made the additional expense of 

carrying trailers behind salesmen’s cars “well worth the cost.” 
Equipment by Hayes Body Corp. 


7. First Aider: The trailer method of “mobile displays has 

proved most effective in building sales volume” for Will 

Ross, Inc., Milwaukee distributors of hospital supplies. Equip- 
ment by Palace Travel ‘Coach Corp. 


&%. Puppeteer: So important a display medium does the Ply- 
mouth Division of Chrysler Corp. consider the trailer to 
be that the company spent $20,000 on a miniature reproduction 
of the Plymouth assembly line, now being routed about the 
country in a specially built trailer to show the public how its 
cars are made—and to create an impressive bit of publicity. 
Only 20 feet long and 4 feet wide, the assembly line is a faith- 
ful replica, even to the doll-size workers that appear to move 
by their own power and to the detailed operation of the plant. 
Housed in the trailer also is a power plant that supplies cur- 
rent for the ingenious system of electric motors that operate 
the “factory,” a public address system and facilities for showing 
moving pictures. Trailer by Aerocar Co. of Detroit. 


. Sample Room: Ellis-Bagwell Drug Co., Memphis wholesale 

house, “sells” druggists in its territory by taking a sample 

room to its customers. A “sundry salesroom,” displays in the 

trailer are changed four times a year with the seasons, and 

sooner or later include nearly every product distributed by the 
company. Equipment by Ozark Corp. 


MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 


INDUSTRIAL @ TECHNICAL @ CONSTRUCTION Brewery Age 


TRANSPORTATION © DISTRIBUTION 


Air Conditioning and Refrigeration News 
American Artisan 

American Builder ond Building Age 
American Machinist 

American Miller 

American Paint Journal 

American Perfumer (The) 

American Printer (The) 

Atlantic Fisherman 

Automotive Industries 

Aviation 

Bakers’ Helper 

Bakers Weekly 

Blost Furnace and Stee! Plant 
Brewers Journal 


Brick and Clay Record 

Buildings and Building Management 
Bus Transportation 

Conadian Transportation 

Ceramic industry 

Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering 
Coal Age 

Concrete 

Construction Methods and Equipment 
Cotton 

Daily Metal Trade 

Diesel Power and Diesel Transportation 
Electrical Contracting 

Electrical West 

Electrical World 

Electronics 

Engineering and Mining Journal 


(Classified List} 


Engineering News-Record 

Factory Management and Maintenance 
Fire Engineering 

Food Industries 

Foundry (The) 

Furniture Manufacturer 

Gas 

Gas Age 

Heating & Ventilating 

Heoting, Piping and Air Conditioning 
Hide and Leather with Shoe Factory 
ice Cream Review (The) 

ice Cream Trade Journal (The) 

intand Printer (The) 

iron Age (The) 

Machinery 

Marine Engineering and Shipping Review 
Metals & Alloys 

Modern Brewer 


Municipal Sanitation 

National Petroleum News 

Notional Provisioner (The) 

National Real Estate Journal 

Oil Weekly (The) 

Paper Industry (The) 

Paper Mill and Wood Pulp News (The) 
Petroleum Engineer (The) 

Power 

Power Plant Engineering 

Printing Art Quarterly (The) 

Product Engineering 

Railway Age 

Railway Electrical Engineer 

Railway Engineering and Maintenance 
Railway Mechanical Engineer 
Railway Signaling 

Refiner and Natural Gasoline Manufacturt! 
Rock Products 
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AAW BARREN 


between you and the men who can 


help you boost sales! 


Every busy executive is forced to erect somewhat 
of a defensive barrier between himself and the sales- 
men who call on him. Though his latchstring is out 
to all of them, his own sales problems are hidden 
from the majority. Yet there is one group of men 
who, once allowed to penetrate that barrier, can 
render. real sales-upping aid. They are the represen- 
tatives of the strong business papers possessing a 
thorough, intimate knowledge of the markets they 
serve. Given the chance, they can help you lick 
your sales problems. 

And they are responsible men, representing re- 
sponsible publications such as those which banded 
together twenty years ago to form The Associated 
Business Papers, Inc. Ethically administered, vigor- 
ously edited, these industrial, trade and professional 
papers have become the pace-setters of business 


paper publishing. They devote themselves so dili- 
gently to the subscribers’ interests that they actually 
deliver “packaged influence” to a “conditioned” 
audience of proved buying capacity. There’s bound 
to be a real money’s-worth of advertising value in 
business papers that employ highly-trained editors 
whose sole obligation is to glean and interpret im- 
portant events, to advance practical ideas, and to 
render a tangible service to readers who want it 
enough to pay for it! 

Wholly aside from the advertising value of A.B. P. 
publications, remember that the men who represent 
them are sincerely anxious to give you the benefit 
of their specialized experience. So next time you see 
A.B.P. on a man’s card, invite him behind that bar- 
rier... avail yourself of the many ways in which 
he is ready, willing and able to work for you. 


TWELVE WAYS THE A.B.P. PUBLICATION REPRESENTATIVE CAN HELP YOU: 


1. To sense and evaluate significant trends. 

2. To determine market potentials. 

3. To suggest product or package changes. 

4. To help you select and reach your prime prospects. 
5. To help plan sales and advertising strategy 


6. To aid in improving sales and distributive setup. 


7. To translate all available market and sales statistics into 


terms of your particular problem. 


8. To scan copy for trade jargon. 

9. To suggest new products, or new markets for old products. 
10. To suggest ways to make sales promotion more effective. 
11. To help devise practical merchandising material. 

12. To point out specific sales opportunities. 


™= ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS :x. 


Impartial measurement 
of reader interest 
in terms of paid 


circulation 


Shears (Package Manufacturing Journal) 
Sheet Metal Worker 
Shoe and Leather Reporter 


Crockery & Gloss Journo! 
Domestic Engineering 

Dress Accessories 

Dry Goods Economist 

Electrical Merchandising 
Electrical South 

Electrical Wholesaling 

Furniture Record 

Geyer's Stotioner & Business Equipment Topics 
Gift & Art Buyer (The) 

Hardware Age 

Hardwore and Metal (of Canada) 
House Furnishing Review 
infants’ and Children's Review 
Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone (The) 
Linens and Domestics 

Mida’s Criterion 

Milk Dealer (The) 

Mill Supplies 

Modern Packaging 

Motor Age 

Petroleum Marketer 

Radio Retailing 

Southern Automotive ‘ournci 
Spirits 


Southern Power Journal 
Stee! 


Textile Bulletin 


Textile World Water Works Engineering 


Th Water Works and Sewerage 
tent ans Welding Engineer (The) 
Transit Journal Wood Worker (The) 


* TRADE AND MERCHANDISING e 


Automobile Trade Journal 
boot and Shoe Recorder 
Wilding Supply News 
Canadian Grocer 
Chain Store Age—Administration Edition 
in Store Age—Druggist Edition 
Chain Store Age—General Merchandise 
Variety Store Executives Edition 
Chain Store Age—Variety Store Managers Edition 
Chein Store Age—Grocery Executives Edition 
Gain Store Age—Grocery Managers Edition 
t and Underwear Review 
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Authentic facts 
relating to 
editorial scope and 


readership analysis 


Sporting Goods Dealer (The) 
Sporting Goods Journal 
Underwear & Hosiery Review (The) 


Hotel Bulletin 

Hotel Management 

Hote! Monthly (The) 

industrial Arts & Vocational Educctio: 
insurance Salesman (The) 

laundry Age 

National Cleaner & Dyer (The) 
National Underwriter (The) 

National Underwriter Life Insurance Edition (The) 
Pencil Points 

Printers’ Ink 

Printers’ Ink Monthly 

Real Estate Record 

Restaurant Management 

Rough Notes 

Sales Management 

Signs of the Times 

Starchroom Laundry Journal! (The) 
Tide 


PROFESSIONAL e INSTITUTIONAL © SERVICE 


Advertising Age 
Advertising and Selling 
American Business 
American Hairdresser (The) 
American Restaurant Magazine (The) 
American School Board Journal (The) 
Architectural Forum (The) 
Architectural Record (The) 
Casvalty Insuror (The) 
Catholic School Journal (The) 
Editor & Publisher 
Embalmers’ Monthly (The) 
Hospital Management 

—_—__ 


wat © . The 1937 A.B.P. BLUE BOOK brings you a two-edged yardstick 
4 of media value; impartial A.B.C. measurement of reader interest 
in terms of net paid circulation, PLUS authentic facts relating to 


editorial scope and readership analysis. 
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IL. Two Birds: Ford Parts distributors 

make their trailers serve two pur- 
poses—to display parts to prospective cus- 
tomers and to deliver parts already sold. 
Distributors own the trailers themselves, 
find them equally advantageous for both 
purposes. Equipment by Fruehauf Trailer 
Company. 


2. Traveling Tools: Commercial trail- 

ers as sales aids find favor with the 
salesmen of Plomb Tool Co., Los An- 
geles. After traveling 4,000 miles with 
his trailerful of tools, E. H. Denman, of 
the company wrote, “I am very well 
pleased and satisfied with . . . the busi- 
ness which my tool display has brought 


. 


in.” Trailer by Covered Wagon. 


Especially designed SCHELBRO of Gellman Mfg 
Co., Rock Island, Ill. (Gellman Bread Slicers) 


SPECIALISTS 


Pioneer coach-builders, and the largest makers of 
commercial coaches exclusively, our Sales En- 


le 3. Scenic Scout: To sports shows 
ginecrs and Designers are specialists in ‘‘selling 


throughout the country goes this 

on wheels SCHELBRO coaches are used by F —, E ssplay 
i al elaborately decorated trailer to display 
the leaders in over forty different lines of in- os ’ “ Z 
dustry . . . by manufacturers, wholesalers, and the Winchester line of arms and ammuni- 


tions. Operated by C. E. Parmalee, big 
game hunter and shotgun expert, one 


retailers. As a result of the wealth of experience 
thus acquired, we are able to help you plan the 
best possible application of this modern method 
of selling to your business. 


Catalog and quotations gladly furnished on 


request... without obligation. 


SCHELM BROTHERS, Inc. f° 


Illinois 
One of the Dennison SCHELBRO Fleet 
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“AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL 
PRONOUNCE IT “SOUND JUDGMENT’S CHOICE” 


In every respect Detroit-Aerocar Sales Coaches are the ablest of trail- 
ing units. Their distinctive appearance gains the admiration of all 
who see them in operation or parked. Excellently appointed interiors 
Used by Servel, General Electric, act as perfect settings for the products they display. 
Singer Sewing Machine, Toledo Scale, 
RCA-Victor, Eclipse Lawnmower, U.S. 
Public Health Service, Chrysler Corpo- 
ration, Standard Oil of Ohio, Gilmore 
Oil (Socony- Vacuum), Stanley Mfg. 


None are as safe to drive —as durable—or as able to deliver operating 
satisfaction. Patented design and construction principles make them 
America’s finest-riding vehicles. Delicate products—glassware, operat- 
ing equipment, radios, etc., can be safely transported. We invite 


Watch for other leaders soon. 


AERO 
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thorough investigation. 


PANY OF 


DETROIT 


side of the trailer carries an inviting 

hunting and fishing scene; the other a 

big game hunting scene. Equipment by 
Covered Wagon. 


A. Double Duty Trailer: Cities Service 

Co. found its sales story a difficult 
one to tell before starting operating 
trailers in 1934. Now two trailers like 
the one pictured here are routed around 
the country as training schools for deal- 
ers and distributors—and as scouts for 
new prospects or follow-ups for old. With 
a complete line of the company’s instru- 
ments, and product displays, and movies 
—as. illustrated—there’s material “to an- 
swer any question about Cities Service.” 

Equipment by Curtiss Aerocar Co. 


5. Timely: Toledo Scale Co. finds it 

important to make trailer appoint- 
ments in advance and properly stage and 
time visits to dealers. Note the special 
design with its minimum of window 
space used effectively to permit outsiders 
to view the display within. Trailer by 
Aero Car Co. of Detroit. 
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@. Doors and Hinges: “Our goods are 

heavy, and large sample displays 
can't be carried from store to store in 
any other way,” says R. W. Chamberlain, 
the Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 
From the trailer Stanley dealers can see 
the company’s entire line of hardware, 
roll-up doors, etc. and often run across 
products they have never seen which the 
company has been making for years. 
Equipment by Aerocar Co. of Detroit. 


Ze “Safety Special:” To make its safety 
driving demonstrations available to 
the mass public, Aetna Casualty and 
Surety Co., conceived the idea of this 
specially-constructed trailer to tour the 
country and conduct road tests. Curb 
side of the trailer is of shatter-proof glass 
(right and below left) so that persons 
waiting for the test may view the in- 
terior, and the trailer is equipped with 
testing devices (below center) and sound 
pictures, Trailer by Pierce-Arrow. 
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UP-TO-DATE TOOLS 


A. In a Nutshell: Pontiac Motor salesmen have an answer to “I am too busy to 

hear you now.” They reply, “Very well, Ill just leave this with you,” and 
hand the prospect what appears to be a large walnut with a red tab protruding 
from one side. Invariably, the prospect looks at it curiously, frequently asks whaj 
it is, and, at the same time, takes hold of the tab and pulls. When he does, out 
rolls a 30-inch tape measure, printed on both sides with Pontiac’s sales story. Each 
side of the tape is divided into 15 panels, with sketches and copy in alternating 
panels, logically arranged. Anyone who reads and looks at them all has covered 
all of Pontiac’s talking points. Says S. C. Bray, sales promotion manager, “I have 
never yet known a prospect who failed to examine our novelty nut immediately, 
It takes but a second for him to pull the tab as he exclaims, ‘Well, what do you 
know about that!” Whereupon the salesman seats himself and reveals that he 
knows a great deal about it. The interview is under way before the prospect 
remembers that he is ‘too busy.’ The scale on the margin makes it an actual 
measure, and some keep it for that purpose. Others think it’s a good joke and 

carry it around to show their friends.” 


2. It’s a Gem: Remington Arms Co., Inc., lends emphasis to the slogan for its 

Arrow line, “the finest shells a hunter can buy,” with a jewelry-type box that 

fits into a salesman’s pocket. Although the shells repose snugly on the velvet 

lining, they lift right out for closer examination. Each shell is cut away, with a 

transparent cellulose window disclosing what’s inside. The box, of bright red 
Bakelite, is by Electric City Box Co. 


%. Used Car Yard Stick: Chevrolet Motors provides its salesmen of used cars 
with a leather portfolio containing an album on a collapsible pyramid stand; 
booklets on selling features; order pad; scratch pad; a “Value Check”; and a 
used car inspection guide. “Value Check,” devised by Chevrolet’s used car spe- 
cialists, enables the salesman to compare cars of a number of makes for each of 
the past several years. The inspection guide is a pad of forms, similar to the 
regular appraisal form, with which he goes over the prospect’s trade-in car item 
by item. That prepares Mr. Prospect for the moment when the appraiser announces 
the trade-in allowance. Beneath the album’s cover, depicting prospect and dealer 
shaking hands, are chapters on warranty, reconditioning, GMAC, accessories, ete. 
These are instantly available by finger-tabs. Portfolio by Burkhardt. 


A. Selling an Intangible: The Bureau of Advertising of the ANPA successfully 

accomplishes the difficult feat of describing how newspaper advertising sells 
gasoline with a presentation in easel form. Its 36 pages describe, and chart, such 
items as how much gas and oil is bought by the American public; how the nine 
largest gas companies spent their ad appropriations; what governs total gas pur- 
chases. Maps show states where 73% of all gas is sold. Companies operating in 
these areas invest more in newspapers than in any other medium, it is emphasized. 
Pages describe how with newspapers localization of copy, weather tie-ups, and 
flexibility of schedules are possible. Other pages illustrate what newspapers do to 
urge peuple to use more gas: Travel stories, routes, road maps, articles on fishing, 
hunting, sports, women shopping, etc. Finale: Newspapers serve motoring public 
with information on what and where to buy; service distributors and dealers as a 
fast-moving salesman; serve companies by establishing brand names and keeping 
down sales costs. Moral: “Every gas pump will pump best with the power of 

newspaper advertising.” 


5%. Pabco Portfolio: Only a year ago Paraffine Co.’s., Inc., San Francisco floor 

covering salesmen had no standard kit. Now they are equipped with this 
envelope zipper case with ring binder. It opens up and lies flat. On either side 
are pockets for the order book, pattern book and lithographs in exact colors and 
dozens of combinations available in linoleums and floor coverings. There is space, 
too, for copies of advertisements and all other written information about the line. 
Says Dudley Tait, manager of Pabco’s western division floor covering department, 
“With the exception of actual samples, the salesman has in this kit everything he 
needs, just where he wants it, and instantly available.” Case by Western Mfg. Co. 


6-7. Protecto Album: National Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio, makes constant 
use of installation photographs and testimonial letters. This “Protect? 
Album” has 25 Cellophane parts or pages beneath which such material may be kept 
from soiling. A leather binder holds the pages. “Our men like it very much,” 
says Leigh Metcalfe, of the NCR advertising department, “and the majority of our 
domestic sales force use it in the field.” 
6 - 


MAKE STAR SALESMEN 


8. Pioneer: Quisenberry Feed Products Co., Kansas City, Mo., faced competitive 

difficulties in introducing its “Green Gold” dry dog food. Jerome G. Galvin 
Advertising Co., Quisenberry’s agency, prepared a portfolio that was “remarkably 
effective” in meeting the problem. Its use prevented a salesman from skipping 
art of his story and held the attention of the busy retailer. 

Of heavy cardboard, the portfolio contains a replica of “Green Gold’s” dis- 
tinctive Scotch plaid package, tells of its history and unusual qualities, direct mail 
dealer helps, copies of newspaper advertising, and announcements of broadcasts. 
In less than three months the company obtained 75-80% distribution in the greater 

Kansas City market. Other cities are being added, zone by zone. 


9. Looking Inside: Edison General Electric Appliance Co., Inc., Chicago, gives 
its Hotpoint range salesmen this X-ray visualizer. It has transparent celluloid 
windows which swing, on looseleaf rings, over the previously shown page to show 
successive range features. A heavy leatherette cover forms an easel stand. When 
the presentation is over the prospect understands every detail of a Hotpoint range 
as well as if it had been hauled in by the salesmen. Thus, a bulky product has 
been figuratively compressed to portfolio size. Portfolio by Farkas Bros. 
10. All-in-One: International Harvester Co., Chicago, has placed in the hands 
of its truck dealers and salesmen a zipper-enclosed portfolio and data book 
of heavy, flexible leather, with double handles. About 6,000 of them have been 
bought, for $6.50—slightly below the cost to the company—so evidently they are 
appreciated. A metal-hinged binder with a sturdy backbone and five heavy rings 
holds specifications and pictures on every detail of the company’s various models. 
Many pages unfold and show graphs and diagrams without removal from the 
binders. An article that explains engineering terms in layman’s language is espe- 
cially valuable. A card of identification stitched-in gives each salesman’s name. 
The combination manual, price book, and portfolio spells rugged durability, plus 
neatness and smart appearance. Portfolio by the Heinn Co. 


Ll. Photo-Kit: Indian Motorcycle Co., Springfield, Mass., arms its dealers with 

this zipper bound leather sales kit. The first section is devoted to some 40 
photographs which tell a complete sales story from the company organization down 
to the product and users, with testimonial photos in abundance. In the center, 
or ring bound, section is literature covering practically every question which a 
prospect could think of asking about the motorcycle itself, the manufacturer, 
technical specifications or finance plans. Space for carrying correspondence about 
immediate prospects on whom the dealer is calling is provided in the rear section, 
along with a supply of literature to pass out, and an order book. A small card 
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case, for the dealer’s business cards, completes this section. “In use, the kit has 

proved more than satisfactory. While we originally thought that we would 

encounter some resistance in placing it in our dealers’ hands (since the cost involved 

Bade it inadvisable to give away kits), practically our entire dealer organization 

is using or plans to use the new kit,” says B. E. Acker, of Indian’s advertising 
department. Sales-Pac by the Heinn Co. 


12. Touch Appeal: Celotex Corp., Chicago, knows that buyers always want to 

feel insulation samples. Therefore, salesmen’s automobiles were littered with 
pieces of board, lath, panels, and other items in the expanding line. All were 
important, but were without any effective display arrangement. To correct this 
situation, samples of Celotex products were made up in 12-inch squares and housed 
in a black composition box. A separate pocket contains a complete line of booklets 
and leaflets of every phase of insulation for homes, offices, factories and commer- 
cial buildings. It weighs 48 pounds, yet Celotex men are glad to lug it because it 

has proved to be worth its weight in orders. 


13. Tile Types: Armstrong Products Co., Lancaster, Pa., packs samples of its 

four types of tiles in these portfolios, all of which fit snugly into the trim 

black carrying case. Every sample is permanently mounted so that it cannot be 

lost or borrowed. A full range of colors is given. At the same time, the kit is 
small enough and light enough for easy portability. 


14. X-ray Easel: Ordinarily a car prospect sees only what is on the surface, but 

with this salesroom easel chart, Chrysler salesmen can almost literally take a 

car apart in front of their prospects and give an inside picture of its devices, 

features and construction advantages. Ross Roy Service, Inc., Detroit, created 
the chart. 
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WM Justapattabutter: That's the title of the two-color folder issued by the heavy 

duty division of Edison General Electric Appliance Co., Inc., Chicago. It is 
designed for salesmen calling on hotels, restaurants and other commercial eating places. 
Each page, except the back cover, is die-cut. Inside an open circle is an imitation 
pat of butter, permanently fastened to the back cover, ever-present as the pages turn 
on their spiral bindings. Sales messages are along the line “Do you know that it 
costs from four to ten times as much to remove wasted heat as to produce it? How 
many pats of butter could you buy with the total cost of your ventilating system?” 
“One pat of butter per customer! That’s all that stands between you and an all-electric 
kitchen!” The booklet is available to all dealers selling Hotpoint commercial ranges 
with each company’s imprint. Salesmen report it one of the best convincers they have 
ever used. It is graphic and interest compelling, for it uses a unit of cost measurement 

with which every food seller is familiar. 


The 
Memo £0? Sales Manager 


Sales luggage with a 
double purpose is our 
specialty -— made to 
not only adequately 
CARRY samples, cata— 
logs, etc., but to 
DISPLAY them to best 
advantage. 


A standard line of 
popular sizes. A 
wide range of prices. 
Plus the ability to 
design whatever is 
needed for your spe- 
cific business. 


Send for our de- 
scriptive folder, 
prices and discounts. 


No. 3212—Gussetted carrying case. Has three s 
roomy pockets. Packs up to four inches of Or J ust tell us your 
papers. Sizes 10x13 inches and 11x14 inches. problem. 


AMERICAN LEATHER PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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HM A Small Package: Everything Pon- 

tiac salesmen need has been boiled 
down to go into a coat pocket. The 
binder, with button flap, contains a 
presentation book, facts book, selling 
manual, and order pad, while finance rate 
eards and other loose sheets are carried 
in a pocket on the inside of the front 
cover. There is a collapsible pyramid 
stand for visual presentation. Kit by 


Michigan Book Binding Co. 


HI Convenient: Salesmen for Bowes 
Seal Fast Corp., manufacturers of 
automotive products, now carry sales 
literature in this natty portfolio. Case 
by American Leather Products Corp. 


HM Tickled Pink: George L. Lee, presi- 
dent of Landon P. Smith, Inc.. 
Irvington, N. J., reports that “our Red 
Devil line is really a hard one to handle 
as it consists of many small glaziers’ and 
painters’ tools. Formerly, our repre- 
sentatives had to carry four or five 
sample rolls and cases. Now we have 
one case for glaziers’ tools and one for 
painters. All our men were ‘tickled 
pink’ when they received this improved 
sample case. Orders have increased 50 
to 100% with more items and different 
items being sold than formerly.” The 
bag is about 20” long, 10” wide and 13” 
high, with metal trays of great strength. 
Case by Knickerbocker Case Co. 
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SALES khITS ¢« LOOSE LEAF BINDERS 
PORTFOLIOS «- CATALOG COVERS 


@ Your requirements can be supplied from our complete stocks; 


or custom built at a surprisingly low cost. Write for catalog. 


| 


THE COMPANY 


L ARNE D A T S EC ON D BLvV OD. 
DETROIT ° MICH IG AN 


“BINDERS T O AMERICAN SUSI NESS” 
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Section IV 


Stimulating 
Salesmen 
ee ae am 


Honor the Producers If You 
Want to Encourage the Fighting 


Spirit Among Your Salesmen 


Every company, no matter what its size, should have some type 


of achievement award for executives and salesmen who bring home 


the bacon. Honors given by a number of firms are here outlined. 


APOLEON, one of the world’s most 
successful leaders of men, estab- 
lished the Legion of Honor as a 
reward for exceptional bravery on 
the battlefield, or ability behind the lines. 
For the Legion's bit of red ribbon to wear 
in their lapels, men would fight and work 
desperately. American business today em- 
ploys much the same method to inspire 
salesmen to extra effort. They work with 
the dash and headlong eagerness of a cav- 
alry charge for an honor award—often for 
something of little or no intrinsic worth. 

Desire for fame and praise, symbolized 
by a ribbon, a cup, a medal, is one of the 
most powerful of human hungers. When 
real financial gain is coupled with oppor- 
tunity for glory, then an almost irresistible 
incentive is provided. Many concerns are 
utilizing one or both of these twin incen- 
tives with excellent effect. 

Presented herewith are outlines of the 
diverse systems by which companies in 
many lines are rewarding crack salesmen, 
and keeping mediocre men on their toes. 
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Some of the companies described are large; 
others are small; all of their time-tested 
ideas may be profitably studied and perhaps 
adapted by sales executives to fit particular 
needs. 

“Everything in Philco is based on the 
breaking of a sales quota,” explains 
Thomas A. Kennally, general sales man- 
ager, Philco Radio and Television Corp., 
Philadelphia. ‘We believe it is healthy to 
have competition inside our ranks, hence 
we have many contests during the year. 
Some are for two or three months’ dura- 
tion; others last the entire year, and awards 
are made at the annual conventions. 

“Presentation of trophies is made at the 
conventions before the entire sales organi- 
zation. President Larry E. Gubb, Vice- 
President Sayre E. Ramsdell, and I call out 
the names of the winners. They come to 
the stage to receive huge silver cups, 
trophies, plaques, gold rings, and gold pen 
and pencil sets. 

“Every eye in the auditorium is upon 
them, and they hear these executives tell of 


their accomplishments—selling far in ex- 
cess of quota, or creating original sales pro- 
motion ideas—during the past year. 

“The trophy or prize that is presented at 
the convention is merely an outward dem- 
onstration of Philco’s appreciation of their 
loyalty, and just plain good salesmanship. 
They received their other rewards in in- 
creased commissions; pay rises that they 
didn’t have to ask for because their good 
work demanded that recognition.” 

Elaborately massive and handsome prizes 
go to division sales managers, distributors, 
and district representatives—factory sales- 
men acting as liaison officers between dis- 
tributors and their retail dealers. Top flight 
district representatives are called High Hat- 
ters; they receive rings and gold pen and 
pencil sets for sales of home and auto 
radios in excess of the national average of 
quota for a year. Leading High Hatter 
in the entire country also gets a President's 
Award. 


Foster Sectional Rivalry 


In turn, distributors in each territory and 
district representatives stage contests fre- 
quently. Says E. Jack Guillory, Southern 
Division district representative: ““We make 
dealers and retail salesmen work hard to 
beat another division of the Philco organi- 
zation, rather than a competitor. We pro- 
mote rivalry between various groups of 
retail organizations, stimulated by contests 
and prizes. But more often the finest re- 
ward is a few honest pats on the back and 
words of appreciation.” 

As an instance of a successful contest 
method, Mark Perkins, head of Mark Per- 
kins and Co., Youngstown, Ohio, winner 
of the Philco silver President’s Plaque for 
leading all distributors in his division, says: 

“We have before us our factory quotas, 
our individual standing in the division, and 
our figures for the corresponding period 
last year. We build contests around these 
figures, with weekly or monthly awards. 
But a salesman does not receive his prize 
money to spend carelessly. It is put into 
a savings account. I have the bank book 
in my desk. He can look at it as often as 
he pleases, yet he cannot withdraw a dollar 
without my permission. I make certain 
that it goes for something useful for his 
family. In this way I manage to gain the 
support of his wife.” 

All told, Philco distributes about 50 
prizes a year to quota-smashing distributors, 
and district representatives. Hundreds of 
other prizes reward members of individual 
units in the company’s far-flung sales ma- 
chine. Philco keeps that machine humming 
with silver, the kind with which you “‘cross 
my palm,” and also that which is made into 
loving cups and wall plaques. 

The Todd Co., Rochester, N. Y., main- 
tains a “Perpetual Contest” for every Todd- 
man. Prizes in this “Legion of Honor” 
range from merchandise, and life insurance 
policies, up to shares of company stock. 

Members compete for “degrees” based on 
attaining weekly quotas. For making quota 
in one month, they receive first degree. For 
each consecutive month in which quota is 
reached, they receive two degrees. Failure 
to make quota one month involves start- 
ing over again and the next month in 
which quota is made brings only one 
degree. For every month in which produc- 
tion exceeds 200% of quota a salesman 
receives an extra degree. By making quota 
every month, he can earn 25 degrees in 4 
year. However, winning additional degrees 
by exceeding 200% of quota makes a pos- 
sible total of 38 degrees—more than enough 
for Premier Club membership. This is 4 
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Some of the Nationally Known Firms Who Have Success- 
fully Used Hamilton Watches As Sales and Service Awards 


Aluminum Co. of America 
Cadillac Motor Car Co. 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale Co. 
Cleveland Twist Drill Co. 
Columbia Rope Co. 
Frigidaire Company 
General Baking Co. 
Hammermill Paper Co. 
Harrison Radiator Co. 

H. J. Heinz Company 
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The Hoover Company 
Humble Oil Company 
Industrial Brownhoist Corp. 
Inland Manufacturing Co. 
John B. Stetson Co. 
Johns Manville Corp. 
Kohler Manufacturing Co. 
National Cash Register Co. 
New Departure Division 

of General Motors Corp. 


Packard Motor Car Co. 
Pro-Phy-Lac-Tic Brush Co. 
Reliance Life Insurance Co. 
R. M. Hollingshead Corp. 
S. K. F. Industries 

The Sherwin-Williams Co. 


Sun Life Assurance Co., Ltd. 


Toledo Scale Co. 
Willard Storage Battery Co. 


pry AWARDS of Hamilton 
Watches help sales executives 
stage contests that pile up im- 
pressive volume. 

Men will plug hard to win a 
Hamilton. They’ll feel they’re 
working for something worth the 
effort. For years, they’ve heard 
of Hamilton as the watch of rail- 
road accuracy. Now, national ad- 
vertising is telling them how 
Hamilton times the airlines — 
TWA, Northwestern, United 
and Eastern. Above all, they'll 


know the prize isn’t cheap if it’s 


a Hamilton. Hamilton is the one 
company that makes high grade 
watchesexclusively.Each Hamilton 
contains a minimum of 17 jewels 
and is cased in precious metalonly. 

A Hamilton is also an excellent 
service award. It takes something 
as fine as a Hamilton to honor 
loyalty. Many companies offer 
Hamiltons again and again. You 
know they wouldn’t repeat with 
a dud. Ask your own men if 
they wouldn’t work hard for a 


Hamilton. 


HAMILTON 


WATCH COMPANY. 
LANCASTER, PA. 
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Phileo acelaims leading distributors with this silver plaque for sales superiority. 
Presentation was made by Philco’s national s.m., Thomas A. Kennally, right, to Arnold 
Irwin, center, and Henry Thornburg, left, at the national convention. 


super-exclusive organization for the top- 
notchers only. Membership is attained 
upon passing the 33rd degree mark, and is 
good for a year. 

At the end of his qualifying year, each 
new member of the Premier Club is 
awarded one share of Todd Co. 7% pre- 
ferred stock, or its equivalent in merchan- 
dise. Few, if any, other companies are in 
the habit of awarding stock as a bonus, 
yet the idea is worth careful consideration. 


Each salesman or zone manager who re- 
qualifies for Premier Club membership, 
having previously won his 33rd degree, is 
rewarded with $50 in cash or its equiva- 
lent in merchandise, plus another cash or 
merchandise bonus of 50% of the amount 
of business by which his average weekly 
quota for the year has been exceeded by his 
average weekly production. 

In attaining the various degrees of the 
Legion of Honor, salesmen and zone man- 
agers are honored with “milestone prizes.” 
Reaching the first degree, they receive a 
Legion of Honor emblem with the numeral 
1 and 200 engraved business cards. At the 
fifth degree, they get a Parker pencil; tenth 
degree, a Parker pen; 15th degree, a life 
insurance certificate; 20th degree, the 
Legion of Honor ring; 33rd degree, Pre- 
mier Club membership with emblem and 
the Todd Legion of Honor watch. 


Dictaphone’s Achievement Club 


Dictaphone Sales Corp., New York, 
maintains an Achievement Club to which 
members elect themselves. 

The company bases both branch office 
and individual quotas on points. Points 
are credited, not on dollar income, but on 
the sale of units in the line of standard 
and special equipment. Branch managers, 
salesmen, and service agents elect them- 
selves to the club by scoring five times their 
branch or individual auotas between Mav 1 
and September 30. (Service agent is the 
company name for the representative usu- 
ally described as a dealer. Dictaphone 
operates through factory branches in nearly 
100 cities and is represented by service 
agents in places where volume does not 
justify a branch.) 

Service agents or their salesmen are 
eligible to the club on precisely the same 
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Westinghouse _ refrigerator 
salesmen who belong in the 
“Inner Circle” of Quota 
Busters have an option on 
this desk set, or the watch 
and ring on the opposite 
page. The desk ornament 
boasts radio, clock, temper- 
ature and humidity gauges, 
ash tray, fountain pen, and 
pencil. It’s worth sweating 
for—as results prove. 


basis as regular Dictaphone men. The 
branch member who, on September 30, has 
scored the highest percentage of branch 
quotas, elects himself to the club presi- 
dency. The branch manager with the sec- 
ond highest percentage of five times the 
monthly branch quota, elects himself to the 
first vice-presidency, and so on down the 
line for every officer. 

Each week a bulletin gives the percent- 
age standing—the percentage achieved of 
five times the branch or individual quota— 
of each manager, salesman, and service 
agent. Their standing is divided into three 
groups: “The Honor Roll,” under which 
are listed the men who have elected them- 
selves to membership; “On Schedule,” 
those who are ahead or even with the per- 
centage which is par with the bulletin’s 
date; “Behind Schedule,” for the re- 
mainder. 

“We have developed a Progress Chart,” 
says S. W. Whiting, Dictaphone sales pro- 
motion manager, “to be made locally and 
hung on the wall of each branch office. 
We have supplied each branch with blank 
copies of this chart and require them to 
mail to each sub-office in their territory a 
facsimile of the chart at the end of each 
week. Copies of this facsimile are sent to 
the head office weekly. Everybody in the 
branch sees on the branch Progress Chart 
just where he stands in relation to the 
calendar, and where he stands in relation 
to every other representative in the branch 
territory. Each outside representative sees 


on his copy each week his individual stand- 
ing and how it compares with others. 

“In our direct factory branch sales or- 
ganization, we have about 175 candidates 
for membership. We shall be disappointed 
if less than a third make the club. We 
have about 150 service agents, some of 
them located in cities so small that the 
chief purpose in appointing them is to pro- 
vide service for Dictaphone users, rather 
than making sales. Therefore, the number 
of service agents and their representatives 
becoming club members will be relatively 
low—perhaps 10 to 15%.” 

Last year Dictaphone held a three-day 
sales convention at Cleveland to which all 
branch managers were invited. All other 
sales representatives who achieved three 
times their individual quotas in a three- 
month period also earned the right to at- 
tend. Although all branch managers were 
invited, only those who had scored three 
times branch quotas wore red badges. The 
few who did not make the grade wore 
white badges. Since all other sales repre- 
sentatives had made at least three times 
their quotas, they, too, wore red badges. 

“The success of this convention and the 
contest which preceded it was so complete,” 


says Mr. Whiting, “that the Dictaphone 
Achievement Club was almost an inevitable 


result. There is the same enthusiasm, the 
same keen rivalry, and the same stimulating 
effect on sales, amply evidenced in the 
present contest.” 

Next year’s Achievement Club will have 
membership qualifications raised to 12 times 
the branch and individual quotas. 

Nu-Enamel Corp., Cleveland paint manu- 
facturers, have an “X” Club whose object 
is increasing the average small sale to a 
size of ten dollars or more. The “X” is a 
symbol for ten. It is derived from an ex- 
periment conducted some years ago. A 
“buyer” was given $100 and instructed to 
spend up to ten dollars in any store, pro- 
vided the clerk gave him logical reasons 
why he should spend that amount. After 
visiting ten stores he returned with $85 
This incident became the basis of a slogan, 
“Did you get the ten dollars?” 

From its inception, in 1934, the club has 
clicked with salesmen. During the first 
year over 3,000 individual sales of ten 
dollars or more were made by Nu-Enamel 
retailers. Now, such sales average 1,600 
a month. 

Monthly officers are chosen from those 
who make the largest number of sales in 
that period. The president receives $5, 
vice-president $3, secretary $2. Each mem- 
ber gets a certificate and a club button. In 
addition, awards for the leaders at the end 
of the year amount to $50 first prize, $25 
second, and $15 third. Merchandise awards 
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are also given on a point system. 

This year a salesman in Pittsburgh made 
as high as 79 ten-dollar sales in one month. 
“That is an unusual record for over-the- 
counter selling,” according to Jack Childs, 
editor of the company house organ, Na- 
Enamel News, which keeps interest alive 
with information about club members. 

In recording sales, an ‘““X’’ Club member 
is required to send to the company dupli- 
cate sales slips which bear the name and 
address of the customer, the item sold, and 
the price. These slips must be okayed by 
the distributor before being sent to the 
home office for approval. Through these 
sales slips, the company officers know what 
merchandise is being sold and what is be- 
ing overlooked. If certain items are not 
being pushed, the distributor is notified and 
the fault remedied. 

During the past two or three years Nu- 
Enamel has been encouraging outside solici- 
tation for business, particularly house paint 
jobs and industrial accounts. This year the 
company started a special club for outside 
salesmen—‘‘The Customer Service Club.” 

This organization is operated much along 
the lines of the ““X’’ Club except that credit 
is given for volume rather than for indi- 
vidual sales. One point is given for every 
$20 in volume, these points being applied 
toward merchandise prizes. “The Customer 
Service Club” also has its monthly and 
yearly officers who receive the same cash 
prizes as do the “X” Club officers. 

‘*The-Order-a-Day-Club produces extra 
effort from salesmen of the Baltimore Sales- 
book Co.,”’ says G. G. Vanderveer, adver- 
tising manager. “In each calendar month 
we take the total mumber of days, deduct 
Sundays and holidays. The remainder is 
the working days in that month. Every 
salesman who sends in as many orders as 
there are working days is automatically a 
club member for that month. It is not 
necessary for orders to come in every day, 
as long as the total received by the end of 


Philco’s 
exceeding quota by a margin greater than 
that of any other division, goes to the 


silver President's Trophy, for 


Atlantic division. Left to right, Peter 

Kain, division manager; President, Larry 

E. Gubb: Arthur C. Nedine, assistant 
division manager. 
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the month equals or exceeds the number of 
working days. 

“Bonuses are paid in cash to each mem- 
ber, $5 for the first month, $4 for the 
second, $3 for the third, $2 for the fourth, 
and a dollar for each additional month dur- 
ing the year. 

“Membership is divided into classes A 
and B. The former is composed of older 
and more experienced men; the latter, of 
newcomers. A prize is given at the end 
of the year to the leader in each class, 
usually a silver cup or merchandise.” 

At the annual sales convention, club 
members who have qualified for each month 
are called “Twelve Star Members” and each 
is given a place of honor at the head of 
one of the salesmen’s tables at the annual 
banquet. Last year each Twelve Star Mem- 
ber was presented with a high chef's hat 
and was expected to carve the turkey at 
his table. 

“Membership of the Club has steadily 
increased,” says Mr. Vanderveer, “and many 
men will make that extra effort each month 
to qualify for membership, whereas they 
might otherwise let down.” 


Westinghouse Improves Plan 


A year ago executives of the refrigerator 
division of Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. decided to improve their salesmen’s 
honor group, the “Quota Busters Club.” 
Founded in 1931, the club had stressed 
membership honor, and awards had been 
primarily emblems, with little attention to 
intrinsic worth. 

For 1937 a complete new series of 
awards was designed and announced to the 
wholesale and retail sales force in an elab- 
orate “year book.’’ As before, the prestige 
of attaining membership was headlined, 
but the awards were so obviously worth 
while that the response was immediate and 
gratifying. Westinghouse men want the 
awards, work hard to get them, and dis- 
play them proudly. 

Household refrigerator and retail apart- 
ment salesmen employed by a Westing- 
house dealer are eligible for the club. 
Upon report of their first sale they are 
automatically enrolled. To reach the rank 
of Quota Buster a salesman must score 500 
“notches” for household refrigerators, and 
2,500 “notches” for apartment house retail 
sales. Each “notch” is roughly equivalent 
to $10 in retail sales. 

When he first equals or exceeds this 
mark the Quota Buster gets a gold mem- 
bership pin. Next year a gold and ruby 
pin is his. The third year, two rubies ; 


Quota Busters may have a wrist watch if 
they prefer. 
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fourth year, one sapphire; fifth year, two 
sapphires; sixth year, gold pin with a dia- 
mond. With his pin each member receives 
an engraved and framed certificate; a sup- 
ply of 250 business cards; and a letter of 
congratulation from a Westinghouse execu- 
tive. 

Above the Busters is the “Inner Circle,” 
men who have cut 1,000 and 5,000 notches 
within the year. They have a choice of a 
gold ring set with a diamond, and engraved 
with their name; an engraved wrist watch; 
a pocket watch with chain and knife, also 
suitably engraved; or a desk set that com- 
bines a radio, clock, temperature and hu- 
midity gauges, ash tray, fountain pen and 
pencil. Watches are of a design made 
exclusively for the Inner Circle. 


UEF Offers Trips, Watches 


“Cold Selling Talk,” company house 
organ, carries stories on Inner Circlers, and 
how their selling records were made. In 
addition, the nine top-notch Circlers are 
elected officers for the nation for the year. 
Dean of all Westinghouse refrigerator sales- 
men is the “Rancher.” He has the highest 
notch total in the entire country. Below 
him are three “Directors,” with the next 
highest totals. Then follow three “Ranch 
Superintendents” and three “Ranch Fore- 
men.” 

Since its inception the Quota Busters 
Club has grown, from ten members to thou- 
sands today. “These men are not simply 
quota makers,”’ points out T. C. Cosgrove, 
manager of household refrigeration sales; 
“they are quota busters: It is quite safe to 
assume that the tremendous increase in 
Westinghouse sales is due, in part, to the 
incentive of the Quota Busters Club.” 

The glamour of international rivalry and 
the mouth-watering award of all-expense 
trips to the British Coronation put over a 
contest with a bang in the first three months 
of the year for Underwood Elliott Fisher 
Co., New York. 

UEF of the United States strove with the 
British sales organization for the prestige 
of taking permanent ownership of Presi- 
dent P. D. Wagoner’s silver loving cup. A 
nip-and-tuck race was won by UEF, Ltd., 
of Great Britain. Then, the two American 
salesmen with the highest percentage of 
quotas enjoyed a trip to London in Corona- 
tion Week. Their wives went, too, all at 
company expense. 

Watches rewarded salesmen in each dis- 
trict for both first: and second scores, al- 
though winners of the grand prizes, the 
ocean voyage, were excluded from watch 
awards. Branch managers of each of UEF's 
six sales territories also fell heir to gold 
watches if their branches chalked up the 
two best percentages of quota. 

Individual salesmen who won the trips 
and Waltham and Hamilton watches, espe- 
cially engraved, have pleasant memories and 
tangible evidence of their prowess. Finally, 
UEF marked a highly successful first quar- 
ter’s business. 


Westinghouse “In. 
ner Circle” mem- 
bers take their 
choice of this gold, 
diamond - set’ en- 
graved ring, or ol 
the watch, chain, 
and knife set at 
left. All prizes are 
of exclusive design. 
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Twenty Ideas for Keeping Salesmen 
Awake and Alert at Sales Meetings 


BY GEORGE L. WILLMAN 


Some of the simple rules these Chicago sales managers lay down 
for holding constructive sales meetings: 


1. Have a definite reason for every meeting. 


2. Make the salesmen do a large part of the talking. 


Find some pleasant news to use as a meeting opener. 


3 
4. Get change of pace into your conferences. 


. Use dramatic presentations often. 


5 
6. Give the men an opportunity to trade experiences. 
7 


Have a time schedule and stick to it. 


6s OUR first experience,” says George 

Meilinger, “in taking a plane off 

the ground and making a perfect 

three-point landing is simple and 
easy compared with running a series of suc- 
cessful sales meetings. A poorly organized 
sales meeting can get out of control, go 
round in circles and crack up quicker than 
a one-legged kid on roller skates—the only 
difference is that the kid on skates knows 
when he is down!” 

Mr. Meilinger is vice-president and part 
owner of Nides-Cloud, Inc., Chicago dis- 
tributors of Templux automatic coal burn- 
ers, has a force of ten high-grade retail 
salesmen calling direct on major accounts 
in Chicago, and a sizable force of wholesale 
salesmen calling on dealers in Illinois, 
southern Wisconsin and northern Indiana. 

“Sales meetings,” he adds, “usually go 
round in circles long before the boss finds 
it out. However, some good can come out 
of even half-good sales meetings; they are 
at least some better than no sales meetings 
at all but not much better! 


Let Men Do the Talking 


“The next-to-nothing sales meetings are 
the ones where the boss and 10% of the 
salesmen do 90% of the talking and 10% 
of the thinking. To hold really good sales 
meetings, the boss must do some real think- 
ing in advance and some very careful, de- 
tailed planning to follow it up—otherwise 
his sales meetings will never be a worth 
while success. The easiest spur-of-the-mo- 
ment mistake is to say ‘let's have a sales 
meeting on this to-night.’ 

“The most difficult and perhaps the most 
necessary job in sales management is to 
anticipate futures and plan accordingly; but 
the sales manager who can really operate 
this way almost always has a very good 
reason for a sales meeting and a very defi- 
nite plan to make it a success.” 

Mr. Meilinger has two very simple rules 
for holding sales meetings. He says: 
“First, have a definite reason and a care- 
fully thought out plan for the meeting; 
second, limit the subject as nearly as pos- 
sible to ‘How You Salesmen Can Make 
More Money’ and be certain both that it is 
a true and believable way and that you have 
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a plan within the bounds of reason to make 
it a success, 

“A new product is one of the few really 
good reasons for a sales meeting—especially 
if you have a dramatic story to tell about 
it. I discount the value of spectacular 
circus-stunts to glorify new models, though. 
It's all right to play up the spectacular ad- 
vantages, but we have found it very neces- 
sary to give the boys a complete and honest 
estimate of its everyday, practical advan- 
tages. We want every salesman to under- 
stand that spectacular selling points must 
be interpreted clearly and simply in terms 
of practical value to every individual pros- 
pect. We soft-pedal the spectacular, play 
up the practical, and we never ask the en- 
gineer in to tell about a new product. 

“I have seen too many sales meetings 
completely ruined by long-winded, technical 
discussions of minor advantages and new 
gadgets. I want my salesmen to be able to 
give a clear, enthusiastic description—not 
too detailed—of the three to five distinc- 
tive reasons why Mr. and Mrs. Jones should 
choose our product without too much com- 
parison with competition. 


The “Yes—but” System 


s 

“We don’t educate our salesmen to knock 
competitors. The surest way to ruin a sales 
meeting is to let a few alibi-artists get up 
and ask for magic words that will meet all 
competitors’ claims and silence all objec- 
tions. Of course, if the prospect starts with 
uncomplimentary comparisons, we are al- 
ways prepared to do justice to the occasion 
without calling names. We teach our sales- 
men to use the “Yes—but’ system—and we 
use the same system in our sales meetings. 
Any good product has plenty of advantages 
of its own—the thing is to select, train and 
supervise salesmen to do full justice to our 
own product.” 

Art Blackstone, Chicago manager for the 
Dictaphone Sales Corp., believes in regular 
weekly sales meetings for his hard-hitting 
force of 30 Chicago salesmen. He “starts 
on the dot” and the dot is usually either 
exactly 8:00 or exactly 8:30 am. Of the 
30 men, 27 are usually on the dot—three 
are anywhere from one to five minutes late 


—but very seldom are the same ones con- 
secutively late! 

The meetings open with pleasant news— 
tips and leads. A short experience meeting 
follows, mostly on prospects that were sup- 
posed to have been closed before the date 
of the present meeting. Salesmen are asked 
for anticipated business for the next day, 
week, or month. These estimates are care- 
fully recorded and the salesman who proves 
to be a better anticipator than a closer has 
a few embarrassing moments before his 
fellow salesmen at the next meeting. This 
simple method has had a most salutary 
effect on the salesmen—they learn to prom- 
ise carefully and to perform effectually. 

Let us quote F. B. Kennedy, sales man- 
ager of the Illinois Bell Telephone Co., 
who says: “Salesmen dislike ‘hooey’; re- 
sist attempts to ‘inspire’; and they abhor 
‘sales training’—if they recognize it as 
such!” He is sure they are constitutionally 
opposed to “preaching,” especially in sales 
talks and sales meetings. 

“In some organizations sales meetings are 
as regular as prayers before breakfast used 
to be in old-fashioned homes. Personally, 
I can see no reason for a sales meeting 
unless it is a good reason—sufficiently un- 
usual and necessary to warrant careful 
preparation and obligation. 


Make Criticisms Painless 


“To be effective, something must be done 
about sales meetings to make them so inter- 
esting that the salesmen will really look 
forward to them. About the best way to 
do this is to see that some of the salesmen 
get a chance in every meeting to have their 
say about how to do a better job of selling. 
If criticism is ever in order—personal or 
general—it must be painless as possible and 
never too personally obvious. There must 
be change of pace and relaxation to break 
the monotony, or the ‘same old stuff’ over 
and over again will ruin your meetings. 
Better get away from it altogether, if you 
can. Variety puts the spice in sales meet- 
ings. Novelty, new ways of handling meet- 
ings, a surprise of some kind at every 
session, spotting out individual salesmen 
with due praise, are ways to help the sales 
manager forget himself and remember his 
men. 

“The very term ‘sales meeting’ sounds 
unpleasant to many salesmen. Perhaps the 
purposes of sales meetings might profitably 
be explored. Let’s list the most bromidic: 

1. To put new enthusiasm into the sales 
force; 

2. To amnounce a new product or a 
change in a present product; 

3. To retain the sales force; 

4. To permit personal exchange of sell- 
ing methods; 

5. To study experiences and views of 
individual salesmen. 

“We might steal an idea from the movie 
magnates and try meeting titles so ‘dra- 
matic’ that every salesman is sure to come 
to find out what it means!” 

Mr. Kennedy recommends that we “begin 
by giving more thought to the meeting 
room and see that it is quiet, well-venti- 
lated and readily accessible. Plan yout 
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Only ONE Magazine Is Edited For Rural Women, Exclusively 
THE FARMER’S WIFE MAGAZINE 


@ If most rural women cooked with 
gas, the Farmer’s Wife Magazine would 
so gear its recipes. If the grocer was on 
the corner, it wouldn’t be necessary for 
the rural woman to buy larger quan- 
tities of the things she needs. When 
she goes to market, it’s for a week’s 
supply, cash and carry, of packaged 
foods, staples, cooking aids, laundry 
supplies and so on. 

Rural cookery is not city cookery. 
Down on the farm families are 20% 
larger... Thereare no downtown lunches. 
Three square meals a day come out of 
tural kitchens to satisfy appetites made 


hearty by hard work and fresh air. 

In the Farmer’s Wife Magazine you'll 
find recipes that work for rural women 
because they’ve been tested first in the 
kitchen that duplicates rural cooking 
conditions exactly! The Farmer’s Wife 
Magazine kitchens! 

For 40 years rural women have 
learned to look for authentic informa- 
tion regarding their food and nutrition 
problems in the Farmer’s Wife Maga- 
zine. Today, over 1,100,000 read it 
from cover to cover every month. It’s by 
far their favorite because it knows rural 
kitchens thoroughly...knows what rural 


YOU MISS RURAL WOMEN 
IF YOU DON’T USE THE FARMER’S WIFE MAGAZINE 


1,100,000 NET PAID 


women want... and gives it to them! 

Here, in the one magazine edited for 
rural women exclusively, is a tremen- 
dous sales potential that merits a 
thorough investigation. For you miss 
rural women if you don’t use the 
Farmer’s Wife Magazine. 


The 
FARMER'S WIFE 


Mtagazine 


NEW YORK ST. PAUL CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


meeting very carefully, or better yet, let a 
committee of your salesmen plan it. When 
you have a very important sales meeting, 
plan it yourself and time it as carefully as 
a studio times a radio play. Impromptu 
and poorly planned sales meetings do more 
harm than good. 

“Here are some of the rules to observe: 
The meeting should be limited to two hours 
or less. Schedule the meetings at not too 
frequent intervals. Once established, the 
schedule should be strictly adhered to and 
each meeting planned with a definite, care- 
fully prepared subject—unusual, helpful, 
and with sufficient timeliness and impor- 
tance to justify two hours of time. 

“Don't let anyone monopolize the meet- 
ing. If a salesman is to outline his experi- 
ences, notify him in advance so that he may 
be prepared to tell his story concisely. 
Rehearse it, if possible. Give him a time 
limit and make him stick to it. 

“Material for each meeting should be 
very carefully considered and selected to 
appeal to the salesmen, and should contain 
unusually helpful suggestions. If you fea- 
ture a subject, word it dramatically: The 
proper introduction of the meeting subject 
is vital. It should be brief, clear and in- 
spirational. Back it up with dramatic evi- 
dence—from newspaper articles, financial 
bulletins, special reports—anything to give 
it news value, importance and authenticity. 

“A comparison of performance figures for 
individual salesmen is ome sure way to 
swell up the leaders and encourage the 
runners-up; but it is a good way to dis- 
courage the third team! Give sincere but 
reserved commendation to men who have 
made outstanding sales, play up obscure 
salesmen who have overcome difficulties 
and earned the right to recognition. That 
10% of your crew who always lead don’t 
need public praise in a sales meeting. The 
sales manager can give it to them person- 
ally. It's the obscure 90% who are climb- 
ing who need encouragement. 


Don’t Fire ’Til Really Ready 


“Sales demonstrations are recommended 
only when most carefully planned and re- 
hearsed, and then only when used for some 
definite purpose such as teaching the proper 
way to sell a new product, or the fair and 
tactful way to handle competition. Inci- 
dentally, when presenting a new model at 
the sales meeting, avoid a mechanical or 
engineering description. Instead, make it 
a selling description. Interpret mechanical 
advantages in terms of consumer benefits.’’ 

A successful car dealer in Milwaukee, 
selling a well-known make of automobile, 
is distinctly a booster for sales meetings— 
“sales clinics” he calls them—‘‘and I mean 
‘sales clinics,’ "’ he says. 

“We began by partitioning off a corner 
of the used car salesroom on the second 
floor for a sales-meeting room. We put up 
a sizable slate blackboard for chalk talks. 
There are two reasons for chalk talks: 
They focus attention and help visualize 
facts. 

“But we didn’t depend entirely upon the 
blackboard to ‘visualize’ facts. For one 
meeting we called in one of our physician 
car-owners to convince the boys that the 
human brain has a place for everything and 
good salesmen win out by knowing what to 
put in the place where it belongs. The 
doctor came prepared for the occasion with 
a shiny human skull and a plastic cast of 
the brain all shaped and colored as if it 
had just been removed from the skull. 

“The doctor began by talking to the men 
like this: ‘If you salesmen expect to make 
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a real sale and get a tough prospect away 
from a tough competitor, you must do some 
real operating under this skull and put 
some organized facts and a little stimulus 
in these intricate brain convolutions that I 
am going to point out. Now, right here 
in front is the seat of reason, judgment and 
decision—this part of the brain is pretty 
slow in getting down to decisions. If you 
try to rush it, it just clashes like one of 
those balky transmissions of yours. But 
now, here is the seat of emotion; and he 
pointed to a southern region somewhere 
back of the ear. ‘In selling an automobile, 
here is where you want to operate—touch 
this off right with the right appeal. Notice, 
I say appeal, not fact, and you sidetrack the 
thinking department and get spontaneous 
action quick as lightning!’ 

“Well, the doctor had the salesmen 
goggle-eyed in about two minutes, and I 
want to tell you that this one meeting com- 
pletely put over our factory sales training 
course, especially that part that bears down 
on planned interviews and organized sales 
talks. It was a great help—and that was 
only one of many stunts we put on to put 
spice into our meetings. With just a little 
common-sense thinking and planning, we 
found we were able to dramatize our meet- 
ings to the point where the men were 
afraid to stay away for fear of missing 
something!” 


Annual Meetings Not Enough 


Howard Medici, vice-president, Visking 
Corp., a master of sales meetings and oper- 
ator of a force of high-grade salesmen who 
call chiefly on key executives of large cor- 
porations and on owners of large busi- 
nesses, says: ‘In addition to our annual 
sales convention, our district sales managers 
hold district sales meetings in our eastern, 
central and western district offices about 
once a month. The majority of salesmen 
in each district attend these meetings. In 
the central district the executives of our 
factory departments attend and collaborate 
with the sales department. The district 
sales managers from all district offices are 
invited periodically so they may be kept up- 
to-date on what is happening at the home 
office. They use the information obtained 
for the benefit of the men under their local 
jurisdiction. 

“All our sales meetings, including our 
annual convention, are planned with the 
thought that every meeting is a salesman’s 
meeting, not merely a meeting for sales- 
men. 

“We usually send out advance notices 
asking the men to outline their problems 
and list the questions they would like dis- 
cussed at the meeting. Formal talks, except 
those covering strictly policy matters, are 
dispensed with. Each question is placed 
before the salesmen, who are requested to 
provide the answer. Then, from the con- 
sensus, a decision is formed. If a better 
means for meeting the situation is devel- 
oped, it is then adopted as standard practice 
for the entire sales organization. 

“Practically the only function of our sales 
manager and district supervisor at sales 
meetings is to regulate traffic. We found 
out long ago that we can learn more from 
our salesmen than we can teach them from 
our personal experience at the home office. 

“Our men like to attend our sales meet- 
ings, or, should we say ‘their sales 
meetings.’ They enter into the spirit of 
the meetings with enthusiasm. They know 
they are not there to be criticized or to 
listen to a lot of cut-and-dried academic 
sales talks. We have found that when 


salesmen voluntarily commit themselves to 
a principle, they will work like the devil 
to prove it right; and when an attempt is 
made to force something down their 
throats, they will never overlook a single 
opportunity to prove it wrong. 

“Sometimes the men take the wrong 
turn; it is then up to the ‘traffic cop’ to 
display the ‘stop’ signal and get the group 
started off again in the right direction. 

“Visual demonstrations are used in 
preference to verbal descriptions. There- 
fore, we usually have at each meeting 
several new items of our own products 
made in other territories; some new ideas 
sent in by some of the salesmen; and some 
products featured by our competitors. New 
methods of processing are explained, wher- 
ever possible with a slant on their advan- 
tages and their uses. 


“Minutes are kept of each meeting. 
These are carefully edited and sent to all 
district managers to use as a guide for 
conducting their own meetings. Separate 
minutes are kept of district meetings and 
these are sent to the home office to be care- 
fully scanned for supplementary informa- 
tion for later meetings which might be of 
benefit to the organization as a whole.” 

Henry Kempnich, vice-president of the 
Becker Roofing & Insulating Co., with a 
sales organization making a record success 
in a tough competitive field, also stresses 
the possibilities of local managers using 
local sales meetings to develop and main- 
tain the fighting spirit. 

“Operating in over 40 cities in the 
United States,” says Mr. Kempnich, ‘we 
found, long before depression, that branch 
managers were quite capable of conducting 
their own sales meetings. While some 
would run good inspirational meetings, 
others would handle their meetings along 
practical and educational lines. Then we 
had a third group of successful managers 
who simply couldn’t run any kind of sales 
meeting. We finally reached the conclu- 
sion that sales meetings as a rule were bet- 
ter handled when we furnished part of the 
material from the main office. We prepared 
it in such a way that, regardless of the 
ability of the local manager to run the 
meeting, he always had a plan and some 
new material he could introduce to his men. 


“Inspiration” Gets Ashcan 


“To furnish the kind of material the men 
wanted, we asked all salesmen, by ques- 
tionnaire, to suggest subjects to be taken 
up in sales meetings. 

“There were no calls whatever for in- 
spirational meetings, but a real demand for 
clinical or discussion types of meetings 
where men could learn how to overcome 
the tough objections most frequently raised 
by the prospect. 

“We started out by offering prizes for 
the best letters on how to overcome these 
difficult objections. Material which we re- 
ceived, plus that we were able to furnish, 
enabled us to run meetings which got down 
to the problems of the day. The men were 
so interested in them that they would go 
on long after the closing time of the meet- 
ing. Much good was derived from these 
meetings—and we are, of course, still con- 
tinuing them. 

“We now have clinical sales meetings, 
all on the same subject, each Saturday 
morning in each of our branch offices. 
There is no inducement to attend meetings, 
but we have almost 100% attendance. 
When even the ‘wise guys’ come, we feel 
that we are going through something more 
than just the motions of a sales meeting! 
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Too many conventions talk themselves to death 

not so these conclaves of Iron Fireman 

(top of page) and Studebaker (lower photos). 

J. Scene from an I. F. sales playlet. 2. Money 

| rains from the ceiling to bring the convention 

sto an exciting close. 3. Cy Burg places the last 

link in his “manpower” chain which extends 
from Iron Fireman to the prospect. 


SHOWMANSHIP 
FOR THE SALES 
CONVENTION 


Sales playlets can always be depended upon to 
win the undivided attention of a convention 
audience. Here Studebaker teaches an important 
marketing lesson—how to sell auto accessories 
to car owners—by means of a ventriloquist act. 
Shown: Bob King, and dummy, Mickey Finn. 
This stunt was part of the musical review, “The 
Studebaker Cavalcade.” 
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t's - Stage Rec ng 1 gpa em , Re he a thrilling demonstration is put on 
Coa. 8 n the big tent... . ahd eS me “e for the grandstand crowd . . . and 
Ho ls M. Te K. Manley, _Pres. " A { what’s a convention without a show. 
' and pals welcome Stude- ; ’ The photo shows one of the numbers 
baker delegates. 5 ' from “The Studebaker Cavalcade.” 
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Picture Gallery of Honor 


National Cash Register Co.’s. 31-year old CPC club is composed of salesmen who have 


scored 100% or better of quota for the year. 


Each month their pictures are ranked 


in this rack in the home office according to their previous month’s record. Along one 
side runs a strip of paper listing the years. Every year in which a man was a member 


of the CPC is indicated by a star. 


“All one needs to do to judge the value of this 


board,” says S. C. Allyn, vice-president and general manager, “is to watch an agent 
visiting the factory and checking up on his own picture position. 


Southland Life Jumps Insurance 
Applications by Essay Contest 


What types of prospects yield the best returns? How can size of 


applications be increased? This firm put a magnifying glass on 


its agents with a self-analysis competition. 


the life insurance business—agents’ 

failure to increase the size of their 

prospects’ applications—was swatted 
with Southland Life Insurance Co.’s latest 
contest. In fact, it has proved so potent a 
sales-builder that, though scheduled to end 
on June 26, it is still going on, as a re- 
newed contest. 

On April 5, when the “How I Got 
This Application” confession contest was 
launched, Southland’s average size life in- 
surance application for Texas and Okla- 
homa was $1,979.84. At the conclusion of 
the contest on June 26, the average size 
had mounted to $2,043.55. Business dur- 
ing the three-month period had increased, 
over the corresponding months of 1936 as 
follows: April, 6%; May, 24%; June, 
42.3%. ; 

“Yet, the most remarkable result of this 
contest,” said Col. W. E. Talbot, vice-pres. 
and manager of the agency, “was our dis- 
covery that 70% of our new clients gained 
during the three-months’ periods had had 
no insurance investment at all. That dis- 
covery has stimulated our men immeasut- 
ably. Obviously, there is no saturation 
point in insurance, and the realization of 
the fact has fired our salesmen with aston- 
ishing new ambition.” 

The contest was an especially fair one in 
that anyone could win, from the man on 
the skids to the star underwriter. 

Pink forms for the “How I Got This 
Application” contest entries were given 
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salesmen to attach to their applications. 
The forms brought to light for home office 
analyzation data on what kind of people 
bought what kind of policies, and after 
how many calls. 

Forms concluded with a personal experi- 
ence essay, limited to 50 words, on how 
the salesmen got the applications. These 
were the basis for weekly judging. Five 
winners each week were given $5 each. 
Grand prize was $100 for the best series 
of entries during every week of the con- 
test. Second-rating series merited a $50 
prize; third-rating series, $25; fourth-rating 
series, $15; fifth-rating series, $10. 

Occupation compilations from the forms 
were published, and mailed out weekly to 
salesmen; also, a listing of the most popu- 
lar types of policies, and a printing of the 
essays of the $5 prize-winners. 

Typical prize essays were the followin 
which took the honors for the ninth wee. 
of the contest: 

1. Application $2,000, 20-Year Endow- 
ment. “Sold applicant his first insurance 
four years ago. Established myself then as 
his Insurance Adviser. Watched his prog- 
ress, found out he has doubled his earnings 
in four years, suggested saving twice as 
much money. He thought it was a good 
idea, so here is the app.” 

2. Application $1,000, 20-Year Endow- 
ment. “Showed him that salary savings are 
a forced method of saving his money—that 
he could pay as he got paid once a month, 
creating an immediate estate of $1,000 in 


event of death and cashing it out for $1,000 
at 38.” 

3. $10,000, 20-Payment Life — PW. 
“While this applicant was still single and 
employed he took two policies with the 
Southland—this was ‘burial’ insurance. 
Now he is married and has his own busi- 
ness—this application is for ‘life’ insurance 
—to protect his responsibilities to his wife 
and business, to be budgeted with his other 
liabilities.” 

4. $1,500, 20-Payment Life. “Boy just 
graduated in January and went in business. 
Told him he ought to start his insurance 


estate along with his new business. Made 
the sale.” 
5. $1,000, 20-Payment Life—PWDI. 


“Realizing that she is a young lady who 
has a high standard of personal obligation, 
I stressed the thought that one is often in 
need of ready money for personal or busi- 
ness emergencies and that insurance is the 
best collateral available.” 

During that ninth week, Ordinary Life 
headed the list as the most popular type 
of policy, followed by the 20-Pay Life 
and Endowment. Some 143 entries were 
received totaling $221,255, an average of 
$1,547 per application. Of those, 63 ap- 
plicants had insurance in force totaling 
$152,620. The remaining 80 applicants 
had none. The total number of calls was 


238, an average of 1.66 calls per applica- 
tion. 


Spotting the Best Prospects 


Of considerable interest to the home 
office was the valuable information found 
in the occupation compilation which 
showed students and juveniles totaling 19; 
farmers, 18; housewives, 12; salesmen, 11; 
stenographers, 10. Next in line were me- 
chanics, 9 in mumber, and clerks, 7. 
Teachers, theater employes, merchants and 
filling station employes fared far better than 
bookkeepers, brokers, dentists, plumbers 
and librarians. 

Throughout the contest, housewives were 
near the top of the listings—that was 
one of the result discoveries which gave 
Col. Talbot something else to think about. 

“In each instance, we were better able to 
analyze the strength and weaknesses of the 
individual agents from their essays,” Col. 
Talbot told SM. “The reports were like 
holding up a magnifying glass to their sell- 
ing performances. They wrote their own 
tickets, and made it inviting for us to criti- 
cize them without any resentment from 
them as a reaction. 

“Too, the contest was inexpensive. 
Aside from the printing of the colored 
forms and prize winner reports, and the 
cash offered as prizes, it cost nothing. The 
prize winning reports, and the weekly fol- 
low-ups, could not have been eliminated. 
Once a contest is started, salesmen have to 
be kept interested in it. They are either 
up in the air or down in the depths as a 
rule, and weekly stimulation from the home 
office helps keep them wp. 

“We feel that much of the success of 
this contest has been due to the fact that 
we had a reason for it, and a definite plan 
adapted to the reason or conditions—the 
desire to increase the size of applications. 
It is unimportant how much or how little 
a contest costs, but vital that it be based on 
a study of a firm's objectives.” 

The Southland “How I Got This Appli- 
cation” contest is copyrighted, but permis- 
sion to use it will be granted by Col. 
Talbot on request. 

“Much of the contest’s power lies in its 
localization of sales talks,” Col. Talbot 
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said. ‘Our agents digest each prize-winning 
sales talk which sells a life insurance policy 
to a farmer, for instance, or a housewife in 
Texas or Oklahoma. The talks are not 
clothed in flowery language, for literary 
style is barred in the contest, but are writ- 
ten in mneighbor-to-neighbor style. In 
short, they are exactly fitted to the verbal 
sales equipment of each man in the field. 

“The contest would localize itself in any 
other district, of course, in the same man- 
ner, and would likewise fit other types of 
businesses. Each succeeding week of our 
contest has shown us that agents take their 
colleagues’ experiences seriously, and make 
the winning tactics their own without 
further ceremony.” 


“Quiniest” for Auto 
Salesmen Increases 
Sales 29 Per Cent 


66 NY contest which makes fun out 
of hard work is, in our opinion, 
decidedly different and worth 
while,” says Marion F. Phelps, 

sales manager of Riverside Chevrolet Co., 
Cairo, Ill. His company conducted a 
“Quintest” that scored a gain in volume 
of 29% for the month. ‘The month be- 
fore we ran the contest was an unusually 
good one. We would have been happy to 
duplicate that figure.” “Quintest” is short 
for quintuplets and contest. It operates as 
follows: 

Each salesman has a toy bed. There are 
places for five toy babies. If he makes his 
quota, he'll have five babies in his bed. 
The babies come in a variety of colorings. 
There are blondes, red-heads and brunettes. 
There is also an odd pickaninny, just to 
add spice. 

As the individual salesman wins that 
right, he draws, grab-bag fashion, for his 
child. He wants to get five of a kind. 
His first two may, for example, be identical 
blondes. When his third, however, turns 
out to be a brunette, a certain amount of 
hilarity is bound to result. 

Salesmen don’t muff the humorous pos- 
sibilities of the Quintest. An empty bed is 
a symbol of reproach; a lone babe, when 


YOURE GOING TO HAVE QUINTUPLETS! 
Don't ask as how we know; it's ¢ 
secret. This blasted— beg pardon: 
blessed! — event is going to be a 
big thing in your life. Get set! 


The League of 
Bigger and Better Fathers 


. Deternity Bid. Tetephone fNcreae On! Ob! O 


Teaser “Quintest” announcement. 


OCTOBER 10, 1937 


the majority of the men have two or three 
or more, is a stigma. And in salty sales- 
man’s language, the rest of the men call 
this to the attention of the laggards. 

Because of the mixture of the babes in 
the grab-bag, it’s a remote possibility that 
any man will draw five of a kind. Hence, 
it is feasible to offer a very large cash prize 
for any man who achieves this nearly im- 
possible feat. This tones up the contest 
without adding to the prize money, unless 
a near-miracle happens. 

Physical equipment for staging the Quin- 
test centers around the bed. This is a 
colored cut-out, so designed, cut, and 
folded that the illusion of perspective is 
accented, and the bed, while only an inch 
or so in thickness as it hangs on the wall, 
looks realistic. It is printed in three colors 
on heavy stock. The babes are china dolls, 
colored by hand. When inserted in the 


die-cut slots prepared for them in the bed, 
they are held rigidly in place. Over each 
bed hangs the individual salesman’s name 
or picture, in a cardboard frame which 
bears the title “PAPA.” 

An announcement folder is sent to each 
salesman’s home a day or so before the 
contest breaks. Provocatively it states, “So 
you're going to have quintuplets! Don't 
ask us how we know; it's a secret. This 
blasted—beg pardon: blessed !—event is go- 
ing to be a big thing in your life. Get set. 
(Signed) The League of Bigger and Better 
Fathers, Paternity Bldg. Telephone: In- 
crease Oh! Oh! Oh! 5.” Undoubtedly it 
mystifies the salesman and his wife, neither 

nowing anything about the forthcoming 
Quintest. When the salesman hears the 
news of the contest, he naturally tells his 
wife, to explain the folder. The wife be- 
comes interested—and every sales manager 


chandise Prize Contests . 


ness. 


our nearest office. 
today, no obligation. 


Detroit, General Motors Bldg. 
Los Angeles, 2603 W. 7th 


Complete Sales Contest Service 


in stimulating your salesmen 


to increased efforts! 


Sounds strange, doesn’t it, but women and children are vital 
cogs in any well-planned sales campaign. 
day in and day out during our years of pioneering in Mer- 
. . While highly important, this 
is only one phase of our sales stimulation activities for a list 
of clients that reads like the Who’s Who of American busi- 


Whether your problem is to stimulate your own salesmen, 
jobbers’ salesmen, dealers, retail sales people or your own 
non-selling employees, we can plan and conduct a Merchan- 
dise Prize Contest that will increase your sales. 
is too small or too large to use our service. 
promotional experts are ready to serve you. 

Have one of our representatives call 


Cappel, MacDonald & Co. 


DAYTON, OHIO 
Chicago, Mdse. Mart 


AFFILIATE COMPANIES IN CANADA AND GREAT BRITAIN 


Use all three 


It’s been proved 


No firm 
Our contest 
Write or wire 


New York, Graybar Bldg. 
Dallas, Liberty Bank Bldg. 


Merchandise Prizes at Wholesale 
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knows the value of home interest in a 
contest. 
A complete and detailed manual is pro- 


vided with ideas for making the contest 
successful, and a special manual for arriv- 
ing at quotas for salesmen in various lines 
of business. There's a song-sheet of Quin- 
test parodies, to be sung at sales meetings; 
ind four illustrated weekly bulletins. 
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The idea is basically humorous, and 
salesmen get a kick out of proving that 
they're men enough to fill their beds. And 
if, in the course of so doing, one of them 
draws a pickaninny the comments can be 
imagined, 

The contest idea and material were ob- 
tained from the MHahn-Rodenburg Co., 
Springfield, Ill. Materials are copyrighted. 
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A Plane Journey for Ace Producers 


Nash Motors division of Nash-Kelvinator Corp. rewarded the winner of its “Grand 
Nash nal Sweepstakes” contest by a round trip to Honolulu on a Pan-American Clipper 
Ship. Every man had heard of the famous Trans-Pacific airliners, and interest was at 


razor-edge. 


In the picture James Warden, Jr., crack Nash representative for 1936, 


tells Milton N. Larson, Pacific Coast s.m., that he hopes to repeat this year. 


Will Jobbers’ Salesmen Respond 


to a Contest? Here’s One Answer 


An all-expenses-paid jaunt to Bermuda is by no means a novelty, 
but its magic persists—as Devoe & Raynolds discovered when their 


jobbers’ salesmen were galvanized into “unprecedented” efforts. 


HOUGH no new idea in sales con- 

tests, those that reward winning 

salesmen with a “trip at the com- 

pany's expense” continue to be one 
of the most successful of sales stimulants, 
judging from the report of Devoe and Ray- 
nolds Co., Inc., who are sponsoring such a 
contest among jobber salesmen handling the 
company’s Superkleen paint brushes. In 
the offing for the contest’s 15 top scorers 
is a free trip to Bermuda, and, says Ivor 
Kenway, Devoe and Raynolds advertising 
manager, ‘‘no contest we have ever held has 
‘clicked’ like this one.” 

The contest doesn’t end until November 
13, but Devoe and Raynolds is already find- 
ing its results unprecedented in brush sales 
history. To date—and the contest has been 
going on since August 2—more than 350 
contestants have entered and, as a result of 
their efforts, the company for the first time 
is selling paint brushes in carload lots. 
Recently an order came in for 7,200 dozen 
brushes of one size for one deilvery. 

“Proof,” says Mr. Kenway, “that the boys 
really want to take that trip to Bermuda 
in December.” 

To salesmen entering the contest goes a 
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booklet, ‘Fair Play to All, the Guiding 
Theme for Preparing Rules for Jobber 
Salesmen’s Bermuda Contest,” and a card 
bearing an “operator's number.” Numbers 
are used instead of names “so that in te- 
porting the progress of contestants no valu- 
able ‘territory secrets’ will be divulged and 
no salesman will know how any other sales- 
man is getting along.” 

Here are the rules governing the contest, 
set down in “Fair Play to All” and ad- 
dressed as direct answers to the supposed 
questions of interested salesmen: 

Q. ‘Who is eligible?’’ 

A. “‘All wholesale salesmen employed by job- 
bers who handle Superkleen brushes.’’ 

Q. “How do you enter?’ 

A. ‘*You are entered by your sales manager. 
The fact that you have received this set of 
rules and your operator’s number indicates 
your name has been properly entered."’ 


Q. “How will you be informed of your prog- 
ress?"’ 

A. ‘‘Frequenr bulletins will be issued and these 
will show just where you stand.”’ 

Q. ‘Who will gather news subjects and sales 
figures?’’ 

A. “Your own sales manager will report brush 


sales figures to us. He will also (with the 
help of our managers and salesmen) give us 
‘news events’ which we can use in our 
bulletins.’” 


Q. ‘Are sales figures likely to be padded?’’ 

A. “‘‘No, all precautions will be taken to keep 
the contest scrupulously fair. For example, 
answering this specific question, it is a basic 
requirement that jobbers’ brush purchases 
from us during the contest must be at least 
6623 of the brush sales he reports from his 
sales force."’ 


Devoe and Raynolds has developed a 
unique method for scoring contestant’s 
points in order to give salesmen in a lean 
territory as much of a chance to win the 
Bermuda trip as those in fertile brush fields. 
Answering the question “How do you 
score?”: “You score one point for every 
dollar’s worth of our brushes you sell to 
dealers PLUS 50 points for every individual 
order you write on Superkleen brushes. 
For example, suppose you sell $29.60 worth 
of our brushes, you would score 30 points 
(one per dollar) plus 50 points (one 
order), or a total of 80 points. No con- 
testant is eligible who has not scored a 
minimum of 5,000 points.” 

For salesmen entering the contest after 
August 2 point scores are increased by com- 
pany judges on a pro rata basis of time lost 
so that men who are entered late will still 
get a fair break. 


Appetites Are Whetted Thus: 


As for the trip, “Fair Play to All” en- 
thusiastically describes it thus: 

“You leave home in time to arrive in 
New York (company pays expenses) Fri- 
day morning, December 3, and register at 
the Hotel New Yorker where rooms have 
been reserved.” 

“Friday morning the whole gang goes 
over to Brooklyn for a specially conducted 
tour of the Superkleen brush plant. 

“From the brush plant we journey to the 
indoor pool at the St. George Hotel, in 
Brooklyn. 

“With appetites whetted by a _ brisk 
plunge, we look over the special luncheon 
prepared by the Maitre d’Hotel. 

“After lunch we return to New York via 
the new Triborough Bridge for a visit to 
Rockefeller Center, the Empire State Build- 
ing and other points of interest.” 

And here is one of the highlights of the 
trip: “Dinner at Jack Dempsey’s famous 
restaurant across the street from Madison 
Square Garden. And Jack himself will be 
on hand looking for you. Not only does 
he want to greet every man personally but 
—here we go letting the cat out of the 
bag—he’s arranged to be photographed in- 
dividually with each man in the group. 
Oh boy, wait till the hometown papers 
get hold of those pictures.” nar 

On December 4 the 15 winning jobber 
salesmen and five company men sail on the 
Monarch for “the enchanted isle of Ber- 
muda.” 

“Nothing like a complete change to put 
a man on his toes. So make up your mind 
to regular reports of contestants’ progress, 
trip,” says A. H. Mohrhusen, Superkleen 
brush sales manager who prepared the 
booklet and heads the contest, to further 
whet the appetites of his salesmen for the 
trip. 

To sustain the enthusiasm that was 
aroused at the beginning of the contest and 
keep the ball rolling, Devoe and Raynolds 
sends out about every 10 days, in addition 
to 1egular reports of contestants’ progress, 
its “Brush Brevities” bulletin painting 
glowing accounts of the island of bicycles, 
Tom Moore’s Tavern, and Harris tweeds. 
And to cooperate with the home office, local 
jobbers are putting up cash prizes of thei! 
own for salesmen. 
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Stanley Tool winner picks himself a new 
kelly. 


Stanley Tool Men Get 
Toppers By Aiding 
the Ad Department 


N _ off-the-beaten-track contest 

brought assistance to the advertising 

department of Stanley Electric Tool 

Division of the Stanley Works, New 
Britain, Conn. Because the firm sells only 
through mill supply distributors, Stanley 
salesmen seldom meet the actual users of 
their wares. Therefore the ad department 
needed a set of pictures showing Stanley 
tools in plant use. 

“We are willing to bet you a $10 hat 
that you can’t get us pictures, ““Ad Man- 
ager G. M. Fletcher challenged the sales- 
men. A Stetson, or any other topper, 
was Offered for the five best photographs 
of each of five kinds of tools. 

“Get your distributor's salesmen to give 
you leads for pictures,’ contestants were 
advised. “For every lead that results in 
a picture you are authorized to give a 
salesman $1.50 for a necktie. Send in 
your note as to amount paid and to whom, 
with photograph, and we'll refund.” Pho- 
tographers bills were likewise paid by the 
company. 

A list of hints to contestants warned 
them that “a shop man is quick to spot 
a faked or posed picture. . . . Be sure the 
operator is using the tool correctly. If pos- 
sible have him performing some actual 
operation. . . . Tell the photographer that 
the photo will be entered in a contest. If 
he has any professional pride he will wel- 
come the opportunity to compete, and will 
help you to win the hat.” Both plant off- 
cials and the employe pictured signed re- 
leases authorizing Stanley to use the picture 
for advertising. 

“The contest worked out very success- 
fully,” said Donald E. Buckwell, of the ad 
department. “We now have an excellent 
set of pictures showing our tools in use for 
production and maintenance.” And five 
Stanley salesmen are wearing new chapeaux. 
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Toledo Seale Blends 
Skill and Luck in Sales 
Derby & Sweepstake 


OLEDO SCALE CO.’s “Summer 
Sales Derby” reversed the normal 
seasonal slump in July and August, 
so that those two months could stand 
favorable comparison with any two of the 
year. It combined fitting awards for crack 
performers, a variety of smaller awards for 
virtually every salesman, and, as grand 
prize, an automobile awarded by chance. 

The Derby ran from July 1 to August 
31. Its theme is taken from Toledo's par- 
ticipation in the Chevrolet Soap Box Derby 
for boys, wherein the company acts as “‘offi- 
cial weighmasters” of the Derby cars and 
drivers. Toledo men in over 100 cities 
work with Chevrolet. Thus a Derby motif 
strikes a familiar note. 

All Toledo Scale salesmen, divisional 
managers, district managers, and _ sales 
agents took part in the company’s Derby. 
Seven Hamilton watches went to the lead- 
ers of divisions for the highest percentage 
of personal quota. 

Next was a group of automotive acces- 
sories from which men selling above a 
fixed minimum could select their own 
prizes. The qualifying mark was purposely 
set low, to keep even the poorest sellers 
interested, and to prevent the stars from 
monopolizing all the prizes. Qualifiers 
could choose from a catalog of about 300 
items, ranging from tires and auto radios 


to flashlights. They also had the option 
of using their shopping credits for gasoline 
books— a feature which was especially 
popular. Seventy-five points necessary for 
qualification were good for 75 cents in 
catalog cash. Each additional 10 points 
equaled 75 cents more. Because Toledo 
received a quantity discount on the catalog 
items—from Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Co.—prices were lower than regular retail 
figures. 

Finally, Toledo offered a Sweepstakes 
award—a Chevrolet Master Deluxe sedan. 
Chances on the car were tied-in with the 
automotive accessories awards. Each 75 
cent unit was good for one chance. The 
more shopping credits a man had, the more 
tickets bearing his name there were when 
the drawing was held. 

Though great care was taken that the 
winning Sweepstakes ticket should be 
drawn by blind chance, naturally the better 
salesmen’s larger number of tickets in- 
creased the mathematical odds in their 
favor. Yet losers were consoled by the 
automotive accessories which their industry 
had earned. 

An announcement booklet and the auto- 
motive award catalog went to every man on 
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lt wasn't our fault. Sales man- 
agers demanded it. 


"We gotta have another sales 
contest as good as Nudist!" they 


said. “Something just as funny, 
just as ‘different,’ just as result- 
ful." 


So we took a couple of notches 
in our belt and went into a 
huddle. For weeks we walked 
around muttering, with a wild 
look in our eyes. But in the end, 
we did right by our public. 


The Quintest—Quint Contest, 
if you insist on being formal—is 
what is commonly known as “the 
stuff." You'll like it, your sales- 
men will like it, and the guy who 
says ‘What's the matter with our 
sales force these days?" will 
love it. 


Just ask us for details; 
don't have to be coaxed! 


we 


BE SURE TO 
TELL HOW MANY 
SALESMEN! 
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June 29. A few days later a folder de- 
scribing the Hamilton watches was sent 
out. Throughout the Derby, at least once 
a week, bulletins appeared with individual 
standings. System, company house organ, 
played up the Derby, of course. And all 
inter-office memo forms during the contest 
were imprinted with a Derby design. 

More Toledo men took part in the con- 
test than in any previous one. July sales 
were the largest for that month of any year 
in the company’s history. Toledo officers 
believe it balanced glory for the few ace 
salesmen with substantial financial returns 
for the rest of the deck—plus the gambler’s 
beloved element of pure luck. 


For Ten Years Federal 
Electric Has Staged 
This Cup Contest 


N contrast to the generally accepted 
opinion that contests should run for 
short periods to be successful, Federal 
Electric Co., Inc., Chicago, conducts 
four every year, each of which lasts six 
months. Although neither cash nor mer- 
chandise awards are utilized, says F. A. 
Orth, advertising manager, this system has 
worked admirably for the past decade. 

Two contests are staged concurrently, one 
for the branch offices, and one for salesmen. 
That for the branches is called the Cup 
Contest. Each office is allotted a six 
months’ quota. The office attaining the 
highest percentage of its quota is presented 
with a loving cup emblematic of “Branch 
Office Excellence in Sales Achievement.” 
Second and third prize cups are also 
awarded. An alarm clock goes to the tail- 
ender. 

Cup winners have the names of their 
offices engraved on the trophies; keep them 
for the ensuing six months, as do clock 
winners. When an office wins a particular 


cup three times it retains permanent pos- 
session. Otherwise the cup is re-awarded 
at the end of the following six months’ 
contest. 

Titled “Quota Busters Club,” the sales- 
men’s competitions are also for high quotas. 
Representatives are divided into four 
groups, based on length of service with the 
company. At the half year’s end men with 
highest percentage of quota in each group 
become club officers. 

A diamond-set gold pin rewards the 
leader, who is “president.” Vice-president, 
second highest, receives an emerald-set pin; 
secretary, sapphire; treasurer, ruby. Candi- 
dates who do not win an office, but who 
reach 100% or more of their quota, receive 
a gold membership pin. Stone-set pins are 
returnable for re-award if the officer does 
not re-elect himself in the following con- 
test. Membership pins may be retained. 

Saleshelps, Federal’s house organ, main- 
tains a steady flow of contest news, 
standings, and “how to sell” articles weekly 
throughout the year. Names of club offi- 
cers appear in a box, and members’ names 
are indicated by an asterisk in the current 
percentage standings. 

“One reason our contests are successful,” 
says Mr. Orth, “is that we do not follow 
the orthodox method. By that I mean 
starting with, for example, a rodeo theme 
and carrying through the six months’ period 
with that theme. We use no single idea 
for our competitions. Perhaps one week 
the write-up will be in the lingo of a rodeo, 
with appropriate cartoons; next an air meet 
follows. A cross-country race is the subject 
of a third week's article, and so on. 

“Monotony is thus avoided. And the 
editor's desk is made easier because of this 
freshness in each issue. Pictures of contest 
winners are, of course, an important item 
in the house organ.” 

Indicative of the enthusiasm generated by 
the contests is the fact that the two leaders 
in the most recent one scored 184% and 
125% of their quotas. 


ones, 


ment. 


Extra! Pickle Packer Pulls Pick 
of Pickle Crop with a Contest! 


When a manufacturer offers incentive prizes for the sales of his 
product, it may be good business, but it is not news. 
facturer offers prizes as an incentive to his suppliers—that’s news! 
And, so it appears in the case of the Dailey Pickle & Canning Co. of 
Saginaw, Mich., it is also good business. 

It seems that very small pickles are much more valuable than large 
If the pickles are picked when small—and often—the yield 
per vine will be greater and more profitable. 
farmers of this fact, and to overcome their natural inclination to 
leave the pickles on the vines until they are so-0-o-o big, was an 
almost hopeless task until W. J. Dailey, president, hit upon the idea 
of using prizes to induce the farmers to pick their pickles small and 
often—and to bring the pickles to the Dailey receiving stations. 

In collaboration with D. H. Glass, Inc., a plan was devised, and a 
group of prizes selected and offered to each of the pickle farms in the 
Michigan area, (where, by the way, 30% of the entire United States 
pickle crop is grown), one prize from the group for each unit of 
pickles sold. Prizes were selected with an eye to the rather peculiar 
needs of the pickle growers, most of them foreign born, three-quarters 
of them living in homes without electricity. 

To say that this unusual plan has worked is a gem of understate- 
Farmers, with a burning desire for the prizes, picked small, 
valuable pickles, received aj higher cash income for the crop, and 
won from one to as many as 32 prizes each. And now the canner 
has the pick of the pickle crop! 


When a manu- 


To convince the pickle 
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How Salesmen’s Time Studies 
Reveal Weaknesses in Their 
Territory Working Methods 


Sales ability depends fully as much upon a man’s talent for organ- 


izing his effort as it does upon personality factors. Are your men 


wasting too big a portion of the working day? 


BY DONALD R. G. COWAN 


VERY sales manager has the often 
repeated experience that where one 
salesman has failed another may sell 
a large enough volume to make the 

same route or territory profitable. Each 
Occasion strengthens the belief in that in- 
definable something regarded as the human 
element in selling. 

Undoubtedly, wide differences in per- 
formance are caused both by the differences 
in the personalities and other characteristics 
of salesmen and by the potential differ- 
ences between markets. The difficulties in 
measuring these, sometimes more apparent 
than real, have led sales managers to judge 
performance solely by results. This super- 
ficial practice has often caused ruthless 
shifting of the sales force, and the expen- 
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sive rebuilding of contacts and confidence 
between salesmen and clientele. Sometimes 
it serves as a temporary cloak for the sales 
manager's lack of knowledge of the ele- 
ments actually making up performance. 

At any rate, systematic study of how 
salesmen utilize their time may reveal that 
selling ability depends at least as much 
upon the talent to organize personal effort 
effectively as upon personality. In truth, 
the effective organization of effort is the 
sales manager’s responsibility and delega- 
tion of it to numerous members of a sales 
force is a sign of weak leadership. There 
is a general trend to the analysis and con- 
trol of time in selling as means of improv- 
ing efficiency and keeping down expense. 
With the movement to shorten the total 


hours of work gaining adherents, analysis 
of time to improve its utilization is all the 
more important. 

How many hours do your salesmen 
work? Every factory superintendent could 
tell you exactly how long his men do, be- 
cause labor time is carefully recorded either 
as a basis of wage payments or as part of 
an industrial engineering program for more 
effectively utilizing men and machines. We 
venture the opinion that very few sales 
managers can offer similar information. 

Recently, the sales manager of one con- 
cern was asked this question and, in order 
to reply, obtained reports from his salesmen 
ranging upward from 46 hours weekly. 
Doubting both the longer hours and the 
wide differences between extremes, he 
arranged for a man to travel with typi- 
cal salesmen for the purpose of obtaining 
an exact record of the time spent in various 
sales activities. For this purpose an ordi- 
nary watch carried in a vest pocket was 
found sufficiently accurate and more prac- 
tical than a stopwatch, the latter arousing 
curiosity and requiring unnecessary skill in 
use. This study not only confirmed the 
wide variation in selling hours reported by 
the salesmen but provided valuable addi- 
tional information about the field operations 
involved in wholesaling a general line of 
convenience goods to retail stores. 


Selling Got Only 25%! 


Combining five typical sales areas, 
scarcely one-third of the salesmen’s time 
was spent in selling and collecting. Mak- 
ing allowance for collecting, not more 
than one-quarter of the salesmen’s time 
was spent face-to-face with buyers in ac- 
tual selling effort. They were hired be- 
cause of their selling ability, yet during 
the major portion of their time this talent 
was not utilized, other activities taking 
place instead. Waiting for interviews with 
buyers occupied 13% of their time; travel 
between stores took 23%; miscellaneous 
activities such as sending telegrams, mail- 
ing orders, calling on absent prospects, 
buying gasoline, and the like required 
19%, and detail work on reports, letters, 
etc., accounted for 15%. 

The differences in performance of the 
salesmen were even more interesting. For 
instance, selling and collecting varied 30%, 
travel time over 100% and waiting time 
over 150%. 

In Table I comparison of the percentages 
for various salesmen suggests the possi- 
bility of physical standards of performance. 
The standard chosen may have, as a basis, 
the-average of the group, the performance 
of the best salesman, or an ideal compris- 
ing the best elements of the performance 
in different territories. 

To any person familiar with selling ac- 
tivities, it would seem obvious that some 
of the wide variations in performance 
just described are due to the different re- 
gional conditions encountered by the sales- 
men, and that on account of them the 
standards suggested would break down if 
too rigidly enforced. The apportionment 
of time between the different activities de- 
pends upon the mileage of each route, the 
number of interviews to be made, and the 
like. These factors are fundamental con- 
siderations in territorial sales planning, if 
the sales manager realizes his responsibility. 
In this case, therefore, it seemed worth- 
while to calculate, on an interview basis, 
the miles traveled and the time spent in 
various activities. 

Tables showing the various analyses fol- 
low on pages 92 and 93. 
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Table I: Percentage of Salesmen’s Time 
Devoted to Various Activities 


Average 
Travel between stores.......... 23 
kd 13 
Selling and collecting.......... 30 
Miscellaneous ................. 19 
NN No di ciaigsd\aiecuise kids bed ao 15 


Salesmen 
I II Ill IV Vv 
26 27 25 13 23 
7 15 16 18 13 
31 32 26 31 34 
17 T2 25 23 10 
19 13 8 15 22 


Table II: 


Motion and Time per Interview 


Average I 
Miles driven.......... 2.6 yA 
Total time (minutes).. 28.0 25. 
Time spent in store.... 12.2 9 
MEE 6inse0wiwdnsice 3.8 1 
SEE kécedensenectcn 8.4 7 


Salesmen 


Ii IV Vv 
3.1 2.8 9 2.9 
29.1 28.5 32.8 26.4 
13.6 11.2 16.1 12.2 
4.4 43 6.0 3.3 
9.2 6.9 10.1 8.9 


Table II shows that on the five routes, 
here used for the purpose of illustration, 
the miles driven averaged 2.6 per interview 
and varied from 0.9 to 3.1. Similarly, total 
time averaged 28 minutes and varied from 
25 to almost 33 minutes. Actual selling 
time per interview averaged 8.4 minutes, 
but ranged from 6.9 to 10.1 minutes. Here 
again standards for comparative purposes 
may be derived, such as the average, or 
the highest, or the ideal as judged by com- 
petent persons. 

Such standards may be used by sales 
managers in planning territories and con- 
trolling salesmen’s activities. When de- 
veloped for different types of territories 
they may be still more informative and 
useful in judging performance and plan- 
ning routes or territories. Salesmen do 
not work together under identical condi- 
tions but travel in residential and shopping 
sections, foreign born, negro, and native- 
white communities, and under conditions 
of greater or less competition. 


Standards Must Be Flexible 


As Table III shows, country and city 
salesmen perform differently because of the 
separate conditions encountered. The 
country salesmen travel more miles to 
make each call, and spend a longer time 
per interview because they stop less fre- 
quently. Obviously, standards may be 
made more acceptable to salesmen if they 
apply specifically to country, city, on other 
conditions encountered by them. This may 
be accomplished by grouping salesmen ac- 
cording to types of territories and setting 
different standards for the groups. 

The use of standards of physical per- 
formance, of course, has limitations. The 
salesman who performs the most opera- 
tions per hour may not be the best sales- 
man. If he spends a longer time arrang- 
ing retail displays for larger dealers in 
order to improve sales, he should not be 
judged inefficient and penalized because the 
number of calls made per hour, miles trav- 
eled per hour, and similar measures of his 
physical efficiency have declined. Conse- 
quently these standards must be used very 
judiciously and with full consideration of 
the sales volume obtained, and the expenses 
resulting from the making of alterations in 
the time spent, on various activities. 

Besides the development of these stand- 
ards, salesmen’s time studies may be turned 
to practical value in several directions. 
For instance, the expense involved may be 


put before each salesman, simply by calcu- 
lating his salary and travel expenses per 
minute and multiplying this by the num- 
ber of minutes for travelling, waiting, and 
selling necessitated by each interview. Many 
salesmen would remedy expensive situations 
on their own routes, if they realized the 
costs incurred, 

Sometimes, habits creep into the activi- 
ties of salesmen which go unnoticed at 
first and then perpetuate themselves by be- 
coming unquestioned practices under suc- 
ceeding sales supervisors. Time studies 
often show their extent. An interesting 
case was revealed by the application of 
time studies to a group of salesmen. Barely 
19% of their time was spent face to face 
with buyers, while 24% of their time was 
occupied in telephoning. They had got- 
ten into the habit of making hurried calls 
at dealers’ shops and, later in the day, 
telephoning the same dealers for the orders 
which should have been written previously. 
As a result, dealers could compare competi- 
tors’ prices and order from these salesmen 
only those items on which the latter had 
quoted at the lowest prices for the day. 


Discover Time-Profit Ratios 


Again. a general tendency to bad dis- 
tribution of salesmen’s time may be re- 
vealed by simple extensions of the analysis. 
For one group of salesmen it was found 
that 54% of the calls required no waiting; 
35% of the calls required from one to ten 
minutes of waiting, or 44% of the total 
waiting time; and the remaining 11% of 
the calls required between 10 and 60 min- 
utes of waiting, accounting for 56% of the 
total waiting time. In other words, a few 
buyers waste a considerable portion of 
salesmen’s time by keeping them waiting. 
Some salesmen are more adept than others 
in solving these situations. Sales managers 
should know the character and extent of 
the problem, and develop general methods 
of reducing the waste time incurred by a 
relatively oe buyers. 

Further analysis may throw light on the 
distribution of time between customers of 
different types and potentials, as illustrated 
in Table IV 

Often, as in this instance, one may find 
that salesmen tend to interview large buyers 
more frequently, involving a greater total 
amount of time; but their time per inter- 
view may increase from small to medium- 
size buyers and, under certain conditions, 
may decrease again for the larger buyers. 
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{t may also be shown, by the ratios of time 
to buyers’ potential volumes, that salesmen 
frequently spend too large a proportion of 
their time on small buyers and too small a 
proportion on large buyers. By converting 
this time into expense, and adding delivery, 
accounting and other incidental expendi- 
tures, a comparison may be made with gross 
profits on sales. Often this may reveal, 
from the standpoint of profit or loss, the 
desirability of selling to small, large, and 
other types of buyers. These data may also 
serve as bases for establishing price differ- 
entials which satisfy the requirements of 
the Robinson-Patman Act. 


What Is Adequate Coverage? 


In planning coverage in different terri- 
tories it may be found that, beyond a cer- 
tain stage, the adding of salesmen in order 
to reduce travel time yields smaller addi- 
tional sales with each added minute of 
- selling time. Also, the importance of small 
and large buyers affects the sales volume 
per minute of selling effort. Calling on 
additional buyers of smaller size will re- 
duce the volume obtained per minute of 
interview time and increase the volume ob- 
tained per minute of traveling time at a 
different rate. The time-study engineer 
might recommend coverage only to a point 
of maximum effectiveness, varying in dif- 
ferent areas, beyond which volume per 
minute tends to decrease. However, it is 
often better to extend it beyond this point, 
to that of maximum profitableness, depend- 
ing on the conditions encountered, expenses 
incurred and gross earnings in different 
areas. 

Sales managers may note some additional 
points bearing upon the apportionment of 
time to different products. When the sales- 
men’s time devoted to selling a particular 
product is increased repeatedly, the prod- 
ucts’ volume will not continue to increase 
proportionately through all stages, the point 
of greatest increase depending on whether 
the product is new or already established 
competitively. 

It is understandable that equal time de- 
voted to selling different products yields 
different amounts of volume. Salesmen not 
only attempt to sell some products more 
often than others, but the proportion of 
successful attempts varies greatly. There is 


a direct relationship between frequency of | 
attempts and successful attempts to sell 
different products, indicating that salesmen 
follow lines of least resistance unless train- 
ing and incentives are offered for oppor- 
tioning time in a manner more profitable 


to the management. 


| 
| 


How to Get the Plan Working 


General methods of improving the utili- 
zation of salesmen’s time may now be 
summarized: 

1. By actual studies. Get salesmen to 
record their time or have it clocked. Com- 
pare the results of these studies construc- 
tively at sales meetings. Invariably they 
show an amazingly small amount of time 
spent in actual selling. 

2. By suggestions to salesmen for using 
their time to better advantage. Issue brief 
bulletins on: 

a. Reducing miscellaneous time; 

b. Reducing time on detail reports; 

c. Reducing waiting time by schedule; 

d. Apportioning time according to 
deafer potentials. 

3. By time-budgeting a part of sales 
training. Have the salesmen follow an) 


exact schedule to which buyers will mene 


accustomed. 

4. By setting a time for the salesman | 
to visit each buyer and making him subject 
to phone calls there. This is one strait- 
jacket method of routing on a time basis. | 

Either sales costs will continue on an 
upward trend, or ways and means for in- 
creasing the productive time of salesmen 
must be found. Sales managers who coach 
salesmen on time-control methods will gain 
competitive advantages and greater profits | 
as their rewards. 


Epiror’s Note: Because there is a 
dearth of helpful information on the sub- 
ject of salesmen’s time studies, SALEs | 
MANAGEMENT would like to hear from | 
sales executives who have developed any- | 
thing specific along these lines with their | 
own field organizations. If sufficient data | 
can be assembled, the editors shall try to | 
put some of the salient facts into a visual | 
presentation in the new department called 
“Pictographs,” appearing in each first-of- 
the-month issue. 


Miles per call 


Interview, minutes per call.......... 


Table III: Salesmen’s Utilization of Time 


NS OOP GR cenncksvacnksennbens 
Travel, minutes per call............... 


Miscellaneous, minutes per call......... 
Total minutes per call.............-- 


City Country 
eats 0.7 y 
ee 4.4 3.0 
aaa 3.6 12 
ere 9.4 11.2 
apy te 8.2 
alia 18.2 26.6 


Buyer's Interviews 
Weekly per 
Volume (Cartons) Buyer 
Leer. 32 
ee Le eee 1.3 
ee OEE 1.8 
EOE e cv awitiecweesos 1.9 
2,000 and More .......... 2.2 


Table IV: Distribution of Wholesale Salesmen’s Weekly 
Time Among Buyers of Varying Size— 


a Typical City, 1937 


Minutes Minutes Minutes per 
per per 100 Cartons of 
Buyer Interview Buyers Volume 
8.3 7.3 2.9 
10.9 9.6 1.6 
17.2 11.4 1.6 
19.8 10.6 1.2 
21.5 8.8 0.6 
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What your 


Secretary 
says ahout 


a 

4 wish my boss could see himself as I see 
him. Routine’s getting him down. He’s so 
busy doing unimportant ‘musts’ that he hasn’t 
much time for the really important ‘maybes’ 
that mean extra business. He doesn’t get 
away from the office as much as he should — 
and that means he’s often fagged instead of 
fresh eee 

“Ann’s boss is different. She and her boss 
use modern Ediphone Voice Writing. She 
isn’t running into his office every second the 
way I do. She doesn’t have to sit around 
twiddling her thumbs while her boss talks 
on the phone. Here’s how they do it... 

“He tells his Ediphone everything —the 

minute he thinks about it. Orders theatre 
tickets...sets a golf date...answers letters... 
issues all instructions right into the receiver 
of his Ediphone... just as easy as using the 
telephone. She doesn’t have to be there every 
second, so naturally she has more time to see 
that his work gets done. And if he feels like 
working through at night till it’s time to take 


| a sleeper to wherever he’s going, she doesn’t 
| have to be there. He can let the Ediphone 
| tell her the next morning. An Ediphone 


would make my boss’s job and my job easier 

..-give him a chance to see those important 

customers. It would give him time to be a 

real executive and me to be a real assistant.” 
4 “ “ 


An Ediphone permits you to handle instruc- 
tions, memos, inquiries, letters, reminder- 
dates, the minute you think about them... 
increases your personal business capacity 
20% to 50%. For every activity where “your 
voice points the way,” use an Ediphone. In- 
vestigate! For details telephone the Edi- 
phone, your city, or write Dept. $38, Thomas 
A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, New Jersey. 


VOICE-WRITE WITH THE 


Ediphone 


The Edison Invention for Business 


PREFERENCE FOR EDIPHONE PERSISTS 
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Here’s a new version of 
teamwork on the sales 
force — a company that 
finds both human and 
business values in put- 
ting salesmen into the 


field in sets of two. 


Ewing Galloway 
“They act as counter-balances for each other .. .” 


Panther Oil President Tells Why 


Company Travels Men in Pairs 


ERHAPS it's utterly unique among 

sales organizations in this country— 

certainly it is unusual. We refer to 

the plan operated by the Panther Oil 
& Grease Manufacturing Co., Ft. Worth, 
Texas, under which the company’s salesmen 
operate much of the time in pairs. 

Carl Wollner, president of the company, 
described their practice of this system to 
the editors of SALES MANAGEMENT. 

The Panther sales force, it might be well 
to explain at this point, is made up of 
about 100 men, many of whom operate on 
salary and expenses. 

“Salesmen are moody creatures,” Mr. 
Wollner observed. “They're either riding 
on the crest of a wave and feeling tip-top, 
or they're in the depths of despair with a 
grand case of the blues. This is one of 
the principal reasons why we believe in 
running our men in two's. They act as 
counter-balances for each other. When one 
gets blue, his team-mate talks his language, 
cheers him up and gets him back to work. 
If one is feeling too gay and wants to knock 
off work about Thursday noon to celebrate 
an exceptionally big order, dollars to dough- 
nuts the other will curb his enthusiasm and 
remind him that they're not being paid to 
celebrate, but to dig up more business. 

“You may wonder how this works out in 
the actual daily selling routine. The men 
develop their own method of working to- 
gether. Each may call on prospects alone, 
or they may make all calls together. If 
there are two buyers in a town, one sales- 
man may take Smith and the other take 
Brown, with whatever orders that result 
being split evenly between the two men for 
credit. 

“Often, however, it works out that the 
men develop a real technique for working 
together on the same customer. One may 
be especially adept at demonstration. The 
other may be exceptionally good at closing. 
So they blend their talents and develop a 
routine for calls and sales presentations 
which is utterly their own. 

“Seldom do we have cases of personality 
clashes between the members of a team. 
Naturally we use judgment in the men we 
put together. Almost invariably an old 
salesman is teamed with a newer man. 

“We do a great deal of business with 
municipalities—with cities and with coun- 
ties. When calling on such prospects, two 
to five calls are a day’s work; when calling 
on dealers, ten calls a day is a good aver- 
age. 
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“There's another point about this busi- 
ness of traveling in pairs: It develops a 
healthy rivalry between the members of 
each team. If each man of a team calls on 
three prospects in one afternoon, and one 
brings pe much larger total of orders 
than the other, the weak man is almost sure 
to put extra pressure on his next calls just 
to keep his team-mate from making him 
look bad by comparison. 

“When two men travel together in one 
car, the burden of traveling is lightened, 
particularly when considerable distances are 
involved. They can change off on driving 
and split expenses—advantages both ways. 


“Accidents don’t usually happen to men 
who travel in pairs. So far as we recall, 
practically all the accidents in which our 
men have been involved have happened 
when a man has been out alone. 

“Then, too, there’s another advantage in 
team operation. While one man makes a 
demonstration, the other gets together evi- 
dence of satisfied customers, arranges a 
showing of testimonials, gets the order 
book ready, and all that sort of thing, all 
while the demonstration is still being con- 
ducted. In that way the customer doesn’t 
get time to change his mind during the 
sale, as otherwise happens quite frequently. 

“Not only do we believe in traveling men 
in pairs, but we believe in having their 
wives with them whenever possible. Take 
this current week-end, for example. About 
20 salesmen’s wives are out on the territory 
with them. 

“Our men are often away from home for 
as long as three months at a time. Rather 
than take the salesman’s time to bring him 
home to see his family, we send his wife to 
meet him, sometimes paying her expenses. 
It’s cheaper in the long run, and it has a 
profound effect on the salesman’s behavior 
and morale. 

“For example, we recently sent one man’s 
wife from Ft. Worth to Fergus Falls, 
Minn., to see her husband. We sent an- 
other from Nashville to Denver. A wise 
sales executive once said that the salesman’s 
greatest curse when he is on the road is 
loneliness. Half the time when he falls 
into bad company or starts drinking, it is 
clearly the result of unbearable loneliness. 
Our plan for running the men in pairs 
overcomes this to a marked extent, and our 
policy of getting husbands and wives to- 
gether often avoids family friction from 
long absences and has a stimulating effect 
on the salesman’s work.” 


A Report System That Helps the 
Salesman Evaluate His Work 


Am I making sales—or just calls? 


itably? 


Am I planning my interviews intelligently? 


Am I using my time prof- 


These are 


some of the questions the salesman answers for himself when he 


sends this report in to his boss. 


BY HUGO A. BEDAU 


District Agent, Marchant Calculating Machine Co., San Francisco 


NE of the great problems of the 
head of any sales organization em- 
ploying field men is that of con- 
trolling the men in the territory 
and keeping in close constant touch with 
field sales activities while, at the same time, 
guarding against any suggestion that the 
management is compelling the salesmen to 
make out “spy reports” on themselves. 
Practically all salesmen’s reports have 
seemed to me most unsatisfactory from the 
point of view of both men and manage- 
ment. I have yet to find a daily report to 
which a salesman does not object to some 
degree. He has a feeling that a report is 
nothing more than an attempt on the part 
of the manager to find out where he was 
and what he was doing. 
About three years ago I studied innumer- 
able salesmen’s report forms used by many 
types of business. Most of them gave this 


impression: Either the management was 
forcing the man to “tell on” himself, or 
the report was “strictly routine.” Some 
reports suggest that the manager starts on 
the premise that the salesman is a sluggard 
and cheat, while others seem purposeless 
and obviously serve neither the salesmen 
nor the sales manager. 

Why could not this situation be reversed 
and a form devised which would not only 
be helpful to the salesman in evaluating his 
own worth, but give him an opportunity to 
record his daily accomplishments? It has 
long been my contention that a salesman’s 
daily report should be in such form that it 
will enable him to make a self-analysis 
based on his efforts and accomplishments 
and so determine for himself his own net 
value. (See page 97). 

I believe that the form I have worked 
out accomplishes this purpose, since the ob- 
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jective is to help the salesman become a 
better manager of himself. 

In the first place, it is not a report; it is 
a daily record of accomplishment. If there 
is no accomplishment, the fact speaks for 
itself and salesmen soon learn that a sea- 
soned sales manager cannot be “kidded.” 
Two and a half years’ experience of its use 
have proved that it helps the salesman 
make himself into a better, stronger and 
more able salesman; that it enables me to 
maintain a working knowledge of the man’s 
interviews, whether I am at my desk or 
away from the city. There.is no question 
in my mind but that it has been a factor 
in the remarkable growth of this agency's 
sales volume during the period that it has 
been in force. 

In working out this daily*record of ac- 
complishment, I determined upon a form 
that divided itself into three parts. First: 
Salesman’s Time. If only more salesmen 
were intelligent in the evaluation of that 
priceless element, “Hours with Prospects,” 
and more shrewd in the allotment of their 
time! At the top right of the form is a 
box headed Distribution of Time. Here 
the salesman shows when he arrived at the 
office, when he left for his territory, when 
he went back into the territory in the after- 
noon, when he returned to the office and 
when he left for the day. There is a space 
to show the total hours spent in the offices 
of prospective buyers. 


Time Can Be Evaluated 


Thus, the salesman is in a position to 
evaluate himself in terms of his time and 
what he does with it. If the hours with 
prospects are too few, or the allotment of 
time unsatisfactory to the ambitious man, 
the solution is apparent. If he is staying 
in the office too long in the morning before 
leaving for his territory, if he is returning 
to the office too early, or if he arrives in 
his territory too late in the afternoon, these 
defects become obvious. An _ intelligent, 
energetic, self-managing type of salesman, 
seeing these glaring errors, will rectify the 
situation without further ado. The man 
less able at self-management can expect to 
discuss his situation with me in short order. 
In many cases, ultimate events are indicated 
to me if not to the salesman. 

Second: Summary of Accomplishment. 
The next section, the box at the top left 
of the form, shows the Summary of Accom- 
plishment. For our particular business this 
is subdivided as follows: Orders actually 
secured; attempts to close; demonstrations 
secured; demonstrations given; instructions 
given. These totals give a cold and un- 
emotional analysis of the salesman’s actual 
accomplishment for the day. If any one 
item is weak or the summary shows little 
in the way of accomplishment, the salesman 
sees the weakness and can quickly mend his 
ways. 

Under this heading there is also space to 
enumerate certain other types of calls, such 
as fact-finding interviews, social visits 
which may or may not be worth while, as 
well as just plain non-productive calls. 
The summary does not include this latter 
type of interview, as the salesman’s total 
should show his own worth in terms of 
accomplishment for the day, not “just 
calls.” In other words, this summary shows 
the man’s “net worth.” 

Third: Analyzing the Situation. The 
third section of this report (center) gives 
the salesman opportunity to analyze several 
phases of each sales situation. The objec- 
tive is to discover the point of greatest 
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MORE TIME 
TO MANAGE SALES 


More calls on key customers ... more field trips ... more 
time for sales-thinking ... Dictaphone gives these to sales 
executives. 

Busy men say that this modern dictating machine clears 
the desk for creative sales management as shorthand 
never can. 

You're through your mail in half the time. Other jobs are 
handled as they come up. Verbal instructions are recorded 
as spoken, alibi-proof and clear. Sales meetings move faster, 
get more done besides. 

Meanwhile, your secretary is free to do things for you... 
keep things moving. Your salesmen dictate reports and 
orders with less drain on their selling time. 

Discover all this in your own way. Let us loan you a 
Dictaphone. See what a change it will work for you. There’s 


no obligation. Just mail the coupon... now, 


THE TREND TO 


DICWAP EONS 


Let him show eames in your office. You'll discover it doing 
a dozen useful stunts you've never thought of. Call us today and 
find out what Dictaphone really does! 


Dictaphone Sales Corp., 420 Lexington Ave., N.Y.C. SM-10 
In Canada—86 Richmond St., West, Toronto 
Please let me know when “Two Salesmen in Search 
of an Order” will be exhibited in my city. 
I want to see what Dictaphone can do for me. 


Name = 
Company 
Address —— 

ened BISTARMQNE i hs Rear Tr ek Ce ade tek Walid: 
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importance with respect to each interview. 
Just why does the salesman call on that 
particular firm on that particular day? The 
objective must be clearly determined by 
the salesman before he ever makes the at- 
tempt at the interview. An interview with- 
out a clearly defined objective is one that 
is sure to be without accomplishment or 
profit. Next, he must record the prospect's 
mame, address, person interviewed, and 
when the next contact is to be made. The 
last column should summarize in terse form 
the results of the interview and the plan 
of action. 

A salesman unable briefly to summarize 
his interviews and the essence of the con- 
versation is a man too aimless or purpose- 
less to be successful, and this inability is 
usually an indication that he might better 
be employed elsewhere. 

It is obvious that my first objective in 
this daily sales record is that the salesman 
be enabled to check all phases of his day's 
work. If this sheet of paper, correctly 
made out, does not furnish the salesman 
with a means by which he can better con- 
trol his efforts and more intelligently man- 
age his territory, then it is useless as far 
as | am concerned, On the other hand, if 
this sheet furnishes the salesman with the 
means of soberly analyzing his day's 1ecord 
of accomplishment, it puts that salesman in 
a better position to determine his weak 
spots than any sales manager could have. 
He will then doubtless make the necessary 
effort to increase his accomplishment where 
it may fall short. 

If a man is new, inexperienced, or other- 
wise untrained the sales manager is fur- 
nished sound, accurate data upon which to 
guide the individual salesman to success. 
I can take this sheet and know the sales- 
man’s accomplishments, strength and weak- 
ness without ever discussing them with 
him. When the time comes for a periodi- 
cal analysis, both the salesman and I can 
discuss his situation on the basis of actual 
facts, completely eliminating any possibility 
of false conclusions based on erroneous 
impressions. 


A “Photograph” of All Activity 


I consider it important that this record 
be made out at the end of each day. 1 
have observed that if salesmen fill out their 
daily record of accomplishment sheet the 
next day, they are sometimes inclined to 
indulge in wishful thinking with respect to 
certain items that must be accurately re- 
corded, such as designation of time, results 
of interviews and plan of action. Any ex- 
perienced sales manager could quickly sense 
any attempted irregularity. 

By means of this form, I find that I can 
keep in daily contact with the work of 
eight to ten salesmen and have a fairly 
intimate and working knowledge of inter- 
views with 100 to 125 persons every day, 
without having personally contacted a 
single salesman. 1 can be away on a vaca- 
tion, or possibly absent from the office due 
to illness, or pressed by problems of man- 
agement, and not lose even one day’s con- 
tact with the sales organization and the 
many situations in which I am constantly 
interested. 

It sometimes proves surprising to a sales- 
man that, due to my perspective as man- 
ager, aided by these accomplishment 
records, I can have a better than ordinary 
working knowledge of his efforts on each 
account and discuss his situation under- 
standingly, even though he may have had a 
great number of interviews since my last 
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personal discussion with him regarding his 
territory activities. 

There is no question in my mind, but 
that this type of report tends definitely in 
the direction of increasing the salesman’s 
accomplishment. With it the intelligent, 
ambitious, self-management type of sales- 
man can make a thorough, unemotional 
analysis of his efforts, and quickly develop 
a personal plan of action to improve his 
daily work. If he has any criticism to 
make regarding his earnings, he can refer 
to his copies of these sheets for the previ- 
ous month or two months and almost with- 
out exception find the answer to his 
problem. 

Salesmen who are actually accomplishing 
something worth while every day take a 


pride in filling out their sheets each day. 
If I find a man who is reluctant to fill out 
this sheet or attempts to treat it lightly, 
experience has shown me that this is the 
first cue that something is wrong. In all 
probability he is not doing a good day's 
work. It is logical, therefore, that he 
should be ashamed to set the facts down. 

The salesman who is interested in his 
achievements will avail himself of his 
copies of the daily record of accomplish- 
ment by taking time, either in the evening 
or on a Saturday, to re-check his previous 
week's activities and give himself a search- 
ing analysis. 

I am convinced that this daily report 
helps my salesmen to develop self-manage- 
ment in salesmanship. 


This Simple Sales Control Plan 
Eliminates Fights with Salesmen 


Many a quarrel over the amount of money due commission sales- 


men arises out of the fact that the house doesn’t have a record 


system which the men can readily understand. Here’s a plan 
which heads off trouble of this kind. 


BY E. 


Cc. WALLING 


Sales Manager, Ballou & Wright Co., Seattle 


OME time ago I got a line on a crack 
salesman I thought would be of value 
on our staff. I had learned that he 
had had altercations with his house 

about commissions and bonuses due him, 
and—rightly or wrongly—he had accused 
the management of doctoring the books to 
chisel his income. 

This did not worry me in the least, for 
I knew where the trouble lay; hence, as 
soon as he joined our organization, I took 
immediate steps to avoid repetition of such 
an incident. He didn’t realize I knew his 
story, so I was free to suggest that I show 
him our office routine, methods of account- 
ing, and so on. 

We went over our system on how we 
handle his sales reports, how we figure and 
record commissions due him. 

“Why, that’s the simplest thing I’ve ever 
seen,” he said. “I'll know just where I 
stand all the time.” 

That’s what I wanted him to realize. He 
wouldn’t have to go into a huddle with the 
bookkeeper to find out if he was getting 
all that was coming to him. (That's what 
he had done on his previous job.) 

Our system of sales control, compensa- 
tion, and sales reports is so simple that 
anyone of ordinary intelligence can under- 
stand it in three minutes. And there is no 
information lacking that would be of any 
value to the sales executive—or the sales- 
man. (See forms on page 97.) 

I recently told a jobbers’ convention at 
Chicago that two girls do all our sales 
record keeping for two main offices and 
five branches, with 36 salesmen operating 
in Washington and Oregon, and with a 
gross volume that compares favorably with 
that of the ranking automotive jobbers of 
the country. I don’t know yet if I con- 
vinced them I was telling the truth. 

Our policy is to keep our records of sales 
so simple that any of our salesmen could 
take charge any time without coaching. Our 
office records must be in a language that 


our salesmen can understand! Just imagine 
the complexities of a sales cost analysis that 
pays a salesmen a commission on the net 
profit on each of the hundreds of items he 
sells! One marvels that the salesman knows 
anything about his income until the house 
sends him a check! No wonder many 
salesmen are confused and suspicious. I 
am not surprised at the labor turnover of 
which most sales managers complain. 

We may be old-fashioned, but we pay 
our salesmen a flat commission, with draw- 
ing accounts and a bonus at the end of the 
year. We do not have any preferred items 
for salesmen to push just because they give 
the house a little larger net. I often tell 
our men that they are partners with the 
firm. They furnish honest selling efforts, 
and automobile or shoe leather; we furnish 
the merchandise and any selling help that 
we can give them. It’s the firm’s business 
to fix selling price, worry about net profits. 
We don’t want our men to be price-minded. 
We want them to sell merchandise on its 
usefulness and merits to the customer. 
Higher commissions on preferred items 
give the salesman a wrong mental slant. 
He is more concerned about the profits of 
himself and the house than about the profits 
of his customers. 

Of course, it is not always possible to 
adhere strictly to the best rule. In our case 
there is one exception, and that was made 
with the consent and approval of our men. 
We pay a flat commission of from 4% to 
8% on all sales, the amount depending on 
the territory, cost of travel, etc. However, 
when we took on a warehouse line for a 
manufacturer to distribute to other jobbers 
in our territory, it was obviously impossible 
to pay our commission rates on this small 
margin business. Our men accepted a 50% 
cut on this line without quibbling. I just 
mention this to keep the records straight. 

This system of compensation is simplicity 
itself, and it produced a comfortable net 
through the lean years and kept our entire 
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Efficient Sales 
Control to Cut 
Sales Costs 


1. When Ballou & Wright men send their 
daily reports to the home office, a clerk 
transfers the information to a cumulative loose 
leaf customer record. On the latter, a check 
means a sale; a straight line, no sale. One card 
is good for seven years. On the back of this 
record are listed monthly sales in dollars. See 
article on page 96 for complete explanation. 


2. Here's a really efficient salesman’s report 

form: It helps the men organize their 
work; reminds them of the value of time; ana- 
lyzes at the end of every day the accomplish- 
ments of the day; forces the men to define the 
exact purpose of every call. Used by Marchant 
Calculating Co., San Francisco. See article on 
page 94. 


3. Northern Life Insurance Co. supplanted 

detailed sales reports with one master 
“Work Chart” which lasts a month. On the first 
of each month the salesman fills in Col. 1 with 
names of prospects—preferably numbering at 
least 70. Names and phone numbers are filled 
in; other columns filled in as calls are made. 
Final column is devoted to remarks such as 
“cannot pass exam”; will consider in July,” 
etc. Bottom of form shows total calls and total 
i interviews per day. Each evening the salesman 
studies the Work Chart, makes out a Daily 
Work Memo of persons to be called on next 
day. Advantages: Yields true picture of sales- 
man’s activity. Any persistent weaknesses, such 
as inability to close, failure to turn calls into 
interviews, are disclosed. Also shows whether 
salesman is getting enough new prospects on a 
continuous basis. “Asked,” in Northern Life 
parlance, means asked to buy at least five times 
during one or more interviews. 


4. United Autographic Register Co. believes 

in analyzing lost sales to find out why 
they were lost. This simple form does the 
trick—and supplies valuable data for the home 
office. See article on page 98. 
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staff intact. Salesmen can do their own 
figuring, although we in the office do ours 
too. At the end of each month the sales- 
man gets a report of his month’s business. 
It is merely a sheet 8” by 11”, but it lists 
the salesman, gives number of customers, 
total calls for the month, number of calls 
sold, per cent of calls sold, average sale, 
direct sales (actual orders during inter- 
view), total sales from territory, amount 
sold by salesman, new accounts, accounts 
discontinued. 

From this record the salesman can check 
up on himself or the house. And, although 
this information is complete, it is very 
simply gathered and compiled. It starts 
with the salesman’s daily report, in which 
he lists customers called on, and in one 
column of which he states whether or not 
customers bought—merely a “yes” or “no.” 


One Girl Can Handle Records 


When the salesman’s report comes into 
the othice, a girl transfers the “‘yes’” or “no” 
information to a looseleaf customer record. 
A check means a sale; a straight line, no 
sale. Months are listed across the top, and 
the same card is good for seven years. On 
the back of this card are listed monthly 
sales by dollars, secured from ledgers. In 
other words, this sales record tells how 
many calls on a particular customer were 
made in a year, how many on spot sales, 
and monthly totals, this information being 
cumulative for five years. 

From this sheet is made up the monthly 
report to salesmen, and finally a quarterly 
report, more complete, in that it shows 
whether the salesman is ahead of his draw- 
ing account or in arrears. 

At the end of the year these quarterly 
reports are recapitulated with some addi- 
tional information. Each salesman gets a 


report listing all his customers, gross sales, 
bad debt deductions (salesmen get no com- 
mission on uncollectable sales), no-call de- 
ductions (salesmen get no commissions on 
sales to customers on which they have not 
made a reasonable number of calls during 
the year), special deductions (lower com- 
mission on warehouse line, previously men- 
tioned), met sales, rate of commission, 
earned commission, advance on commis- 
sion (drawing account), and bonus or loss. 

Incidentally, our men do not pay for 
dead horses if, at the end of the year, the 
commissions due do not cover monthly ad- 
vances. At the beginning of the year the 
slate is wiped clean. Saddling a man with 
debt to the firm is not conducive to good 
selling morale. If a man is not worthy of 
this treatment, we do not want him on our 
staff. I have known firms that compel 
salesmen to sign notes for unearned ad- 
vances at the end of the year. What a lot of 
trouble that introduces to the sales man- 
ager for the coming year! It isn’t worth it. 


Guide to Better Salesmanship 


This annual report is more than merely 
a sheet of information for salesmen. It is 
the basis of an annual sales analysis, or 
territorial bird's-eye view, in which the 
salesman for the moment steps into the 
sales manager's shoes. Whether it takes 
one hour or four hours, I sit down with 
each salesman and we go over his accounts 
with a microscope. Here is John Doe— 
you called on him only six times. How 
come? He ought to be worth a call each 
month. Possibly not. Or consider Richard 
Roe, who sends in 80% of his orders over 
the telephone. I suspect competitor’s are 
getting more than their share of between- 
call orders. 

Sales management not only gets a better 
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picture of the territory from this annual 
analysis, but the salesman learns to check 
on his methods. He begins to ask himself 
questions: Could I handle this customer 
differently? Am I wasting too much time 
on John Doe, and neglecting Richard Roe? 
He begins to look at his territory with the 
eyes of the sales manager, learns to or- 
ganize and boss his own job in the field. 

But the gist of our entire sales control 
program is that the salesman understands 
it, is a part of it, appreciates the fact that 
he is a partner in it and not merely a 
hireling who dances at the crack of the 
sales manager's whip. 


Uarco Analyzes Sales 
Failures Through a 
“Lost Order Report” 


NITED AUTOGRAPHIC REGIS- 

TER CO., of Chicago, Los An- 

geles and Cleveland, manufacturer 

of machines, forms, carbon rolls 
and everything to go with a complete busi- 
ness system—‘“Uarco” products—has used 
for a number of years what it calls a “lost 
order report.” This is a blank form, 4x6 
inches, which a salesman is compelled to 
fill out and forward to general headquarters 
in Chicago every time he stubs his toe on 
an order. 

The form used by Uarco for this purpose 
is reproduced on page 97, lower right hand 
corner. 

When this form is properly filled out and 
forwarded the company literally has a 
record of why, when, what, where and to 
whom— 

The form, under the rules, is filled out 
with a Ditto pencil and when it is received 
six copies are made. These go: (1) To 
a central composite file. (2) Back to the 
salesman for his records. (3) To the tabu- 
lating department for statistical files; later 
to be filed under the customer’s name. (4) 
To the assistant sales manager handling the 
territory. (5) To the general sales man- 
ager. (6) To the route card department 
and the Cardex file which contains a cus- 
tomer invoice file showing everything ever 
sold to him plus a record of his equipment. 


Checks on Competition 


There are in the field about 15 competi- 
tive organizations and all of them sell, to 
a large degree, licensed products. These 
licenses must be lived up to. If a com- 
petitor isn’t living up to the price schedule 
set by the lessor the card reports, as a rule, 
show him up. He may then be reported 
and action will follow. 

The “lost order report” thus acts as a 
check straight down the line and keeps each 
deal out in the open; gives a clear picture 
of the results in each case; establishes a 
check on competitors’ deals. Salesmen are 
constantly warned that the lost order re- 
ports must be made out as soon as any 
order is definitely lost. 

Inasmuch as a salesman would much 
sooner forget a lost order than report it, 
the plan acts as an added spur to him to 
get and hold every deal in his territory. 
Explaining lost sales seldom adds to a sales- 
man’s happiness. Uarco, for sales purposes, 
has divided the U. S. into five districts, 
each under an assistant sales manager, and 
travels as a general rule about 250 sales- 
men. 
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who don’t mind learning but don’t want to 
study, it is an excellent analysis of the 
kind of job motion or slide films can do. 
Granting the importance of all advertising 
and sales promotional activities, the book- | 
let frankly sells films for their ability to | 
do dealer salesmen training well, based on | 
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“THAT MARKET 


IS 68% AS BIG 
AS CLEVELAND” 


Your jobber or distributor in Northern Ohio 
knows the importance of the 26 counties sur- 
rounding Cleveland. Ohio's Sales Tax figures 
prove that these 26 counties (not including 
Akron, Canton or Youngstown) form. the 
2nd largest market in Ohio, exceeded only by 
Cleveland. 


experience and material supplied for over 
5,000,000 retail sales meetings, with a 
range of 3,000 subjects, in 12 years. Re- 
quests to E. H. Campbell, Jam Handy 
Picture Service, Inc., 2900 E. Grand Blvd., 
Detroit, Mich. 
: 2 

“How Much Will It Cost to Use Films 
in Your Business?” is the title of a small 
booklet which packs a big jolt of informa- 
tion for executives cogitating the pros and | 
cons of sales films. We warn you—it does 
not tell you exactly how much any film 
will cost—nothing less than a bid compara- 
ble to that of a contractor on a set of blue- 
prints could do that. It does throw light 
on a question which is perennial in the 
film field, and literally throws the answer 
to that question back in the lap of each 
and every possible purchaser. This book- 
let, plus “Take Down Those Paws,” de- 
scribing types of selling films, are available 
on request to B. N. Saum, Atlas Educa- 
tional Film Co., Oak Park, Ill. 

* * 


There is only one economical avenue to this 
rich, closely-knit market. The Daily Plain 
Dealer alone delivers Cleveland and Ohio's 2d 

| largest market--two major markets that con- 
tain 35¢¢ of entire state’s retail sales! 


Whether or not films are applicable to 
your sales problems may be answered in 
part by a folder listing over 30 recent jobs 
done for as many sales organizations by 
Dowling & Brownell, of Hollywood. Vary- | 
ing applications, including some theatrical | 
releases, show range of the film medium. 
Requests to Pat Dowling, 6625 Romaine 
St., Hollywood, Cal. 

oh 


Write us, or John B. Woodward, for Ohio's 
— Sales Tax figures. They show that, to get 
| your share of Ohio's business, you must include 
the two markets covered by the Plain Dealer. 


CLEVELAND 
PLAIN DEALER 


* * 


The August 1 Tips column carried ref- 
erence to one booklet dealing with films 
which is here repeated because of its spe- 
cial application to this issue. Namely, 
“Scenarios,” the 40-page guide to theatre 
screen advertising, published by Alexander 
Film Co. Based on some 100,000 theatre 
screen advertising campaigns. Sent on re- 
guest to Ralph N. Miller, Alexander Film 
Co., Colorado Springs, Colo. Also pub- 
lished .by the same company, and available 
to interested firms, the “Theatre Screen 
Advertiser?’ monthly news sheet about the | 


held. 
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233 Fourth Ave. 


READING Around | 
the WORLD 


Now and then, don’t you read 
a magazine or newspaper article 
that speeds up your brain and 
gives you ideas? 


But naturally you see relatively 
few magazines and newspapers. 


To prepare the DIGEST depart- 
ment called, “Reading Around 
the World,” a large staff of 
editors must first read virtually 
every worthwhile magazine and 
newspaper of the civilized 
world. The cream is skimmed. 
Each article selected is condensed 
without changing its literary 
form. As a result, “Reading 
Around the World” is the 
essence of world 
thought. 


current 


Primarily, this department is a 
It is valued by busy 
men and women doing impor- 
tant work, who have limited 
time for reading but who must 
know everything that matters. 


Service. 


But it would be a dull-witted 
person who could drop The 
Digest before he had read every 
word in “Reading Around the 
World.” For it’s great reading. 


To enjoy The DIGEST is evi- 
dence of Brains. The possession 
of brains is indicative of earning 
power. About half a million 
people enjoy The DIGEST. 


ALBERT SHAW, JR. 
PUBLISHER OF 


The Digest 


@EVIEW OF REVIEWS wcormorotng THE LITERARY DIGEST 


New York City 
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Instead of compiling a general booklet 
about its film and other promotional serv- 
ices, the Ross Roy Service of Detroit pub- 
lishes an attractive monthly house organ, 
“The Pointer.’ Well illustrated, fortified 
by some anecdotal and humorous material 
selected to be of some definite value to 
sales executives, as well as a series of dis- 
cussions on effective methods of using sales 
films, the booklets are refreshing. Requests 
to H. P. Brigham, the Ross Roy Service, 
Inc., 2751 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich 


Sources for Novelty Films to 
Pep Up Sales Film Programs 

While some sales film programs, both 
those presented for consumers and those 
for salesmen, dealers or distributors, may 
be quite adequate without the addition of 
other films to lighten the program, many 
shows are now given with this added 
touch, especially where auditoriums are pro- 
vided and the showing is made before a 
considerable audience. As sources for 
-_ “extra’’ films, inquiry should be made 
or: 

« * * 

Victor Animatograph Corp., publishing 
a directory of “Where to Buy, Rent and 
Borrow 16 mm. Films.” The latest edi- 
tion is a 100-page booklet, listing individ- 
ually the company or organization, with ad- 
dress, sponsoring each of some thousands 
of films, the film titles, an index showing 
types of audience for which the films are 
best suited, with further information on 
whether films are for sale, for rent, ot 
loaned free. Requests to George Beyer, 
Victor Animatograph Co., Davenport, 
lowa. This company also issues an ex- 
cellent booklet describing its motion pic- 
ture projectors and cameras, sent on re- 
quest. 

~ ~ * 

Castle Films. Inc., has in_ recent 
months developed a new series entitled 
“News Parade,’ the title of a booklet de- 
scribing film releases of news events for 
the non-theatrical field. In both 16mm. 
and 8mm. size, sound and silent, the sub- 
jects include News Parade, See (fast action 
novelties), Sport Parade, Old Time Movies, 
and World Parade. Subjects are self-ex- 
planatory. Recent subjects include the 
Coronation, the 1937 Legion Parade in 
New York City, etc. Featured at low 
cost. Inquiries to Eugene Castle, Castle 
Films, Rockefeller Center, New York, N. Y. 

* * * 

The Motion Picture Bureau of the In- 
ternational Y.M.C.A. has long been a cen- 
ter for non-theatrical film information and 
distribution. Lists and has available most 
non-theatrical films from all sources. In- 
quiries to George J. Zehrung, Motion Pic- 
ture Bureau, International Y.M.C.A., 347 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


For Projection Equipment 
Investigate These Sources 


In the selection of projection equipment 
by firms using sales films, the film producer 
is naturally in a position to advise. How- 
ever, equipment manufacturers, like film 
producers, are constantly working to de- 
velop machines which will stand the gaff 
of non-theatrical use, and having a definite 
stake in the market have provided their 
own booklets interpreting that market in 
terms of their equipment. Among those to 
which we refer readers of this issue are: 

* * * 


"Glorify Your Product’’—published by 
Herman A. De Vry, Inc., 1111 Center St., 


Chicago, Ill. This booklet is not a catalog 

of projectors, but a summary of the devel- 

opment of sales films, based on the experi- 

ences of this company which marketed the 

first portable suitcase talkie projector. Cites 

sales results of various types of films. 
* * «* 


"Showmanship —Today's Formula for 
Selling,” is an excellent booklet (now in its 
third printing) which stresses the job sales 
films do—carrying the sales story from 
manufacturer through all its devious chan- 
nels to the consumer, without loss—rather 
than the product itself, the Bell & Howell 
Filmosound motion picture projector. It's 
impressive. Requests to E. A. Reeve, Bell 
& Howell Co., 1801 Larchmont Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

* * «* 

Not the least important element in a suc- 
cessful film presentation is the screen upon 
which the pictures are projected. The Da- 
Lite Screen Co., Inc., of 2723 No. Craw- 
ford Ave., Chicago, describes an extensive 
assortment of non-theatrical screens, elevat- 
ing and hanging types, in its booklet 
“Da-Lite Screens for Perfect Projection of 
Pictures.” Sent on request to the company. 


Equipment Which Sells Your 
Line, in Field and Office 


Selling equipment, for the salesman in 
the field, or for executive and office use, is 
described in the following booklets which 
are available to column readers. 

+ x * 

"Sales Binders’ is the apt title of an ex- 
cellent catalog picturing in color the exten- 
sive line of sales kits, visual selling port- 
folios, catalog covers, etc., produced by 
Burkhardt of Detroit. Another booklet, 
“Burkhardt Products,” pictures specially de- 
signed catalog and book covers used by 
leading sales organizations, principally em- 
bossed designs ranging from the severe and 
utilitarian to the most intricate hand-tooled 
effects. Requests to W. N. Geddis, the 
Burkhardt Co., Larned and Second St., 
Detroit, Mich. 


ey * * 


The American Leather Products Corp. of 
Indianapolis, specializing in building carry- 
ing cases to fit the needs of large sales 
organizations, offers a folder illustrating 
unusual types of sales luggage, as well as 
standard designs. Requests to R. R. Scott, 
American Leather Products Corp. P. O. Box 
1655, Indianapolis, Ind. 

* * 


"Selling by Catalog” is a handsome cata- 
log which does well by its title for the 
Wilson-Jones Co., of Chicago, Elizabeth 
and New York. Designed throughout for 
sales executive attention, it illustrates in 
full color numerous ring binders used for 
catalogs by well known organizations, dis- 
play binders, flexible folders, sample books, 
and portfolios. Requests to L. J. Backof, 
Wilson-Jones Co., 3300 Franklin Bivd., 
Chicago, Il. 

+ * *# 


“Applying Loose-Leaf Binders to Your 
Sales and Advertising” and “Cesco Visible 
Records” are booklets of interest to both 
sales and advertising departments, published 
by the C. E. Sheppard Co. Loose leaf 
equipment includes housing catalogs, sales 
manuals, price lists, samples, and similar 
material. The visible record booklet de- 
scribes equipment used in setting up pros- 
pect records, sales records, follow-up rec- 
ords, etc. Requests to A. A. Goldstein, 
C. E. Sheppard Co., 4401 21st St., Long 
Island City, N. Y. 
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LOOKS AS IF WERE 
GOING TO NEED 
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\ ROUGH BUYING 


WELL-IT WONT BE 
LONG BEFORE THE 
CHILDREN ARE GROWN- 
THEN WE CAN 
SLOW UP 


NOTE TO BUSINESS MEN: 


“ACTION AT AQUILA,”’ the Hervey Allen serial 
now running in Cosmopolitan, will be the most 
discussed novel of the year. It is typical of the 
caliber of entertainment which has attracted to 
Cosmopolitan the greatest number of readers in 
its entire history—a vast market highly concen- 
trated among those between 25 and 35—in the 
**Age of Accumulation.” 
Although these young 
people represent only one- 
fifthof the buying public... 
they account for the pur- 
chase of two-fifths of all 
goods sold. And they're easy 
to sell—because they’re 

in the market to buy. 
More than one-third of 
Cosmopolitan’s circula- 
tion is in the ‘‘Age of Ac- 
| cumulation.’’ Why not 
| couple your great selling 
message with Cosmopoli- 

| tan’s great fiction? 
Copyright, 1937, 
Hearst Magazines, Inc. 


COSMOPOLITA 


IT PEAKS HIGHEST IN THE “AGE OF ACCUMULATION’’ 


YOUR 
CRODOCT. 


Is dealer push 


worth the effort? 


Ihe factory may lavish all 
special attention upon the retailer, but 
trade merchandising flops when the pros- 
pects don’t show up in the store. 

Product selling today is primarily retail 
selling. As such, it needs localized adver- 
lising by the factory in the markets in 
which dealers must look for business. 

With circulation concentrated where 
prospects and pocketbooks are thickest, 
the newspaper can speed up dealer push 
by putting direct pressure on his customers. 

Backed by newspaper advertising, the 


manner of 


dealer can bid on strong terms for a full 
share in all the dollars which are spent in 
his market. 

Chicago is a key market, important 
enough towarrantlocalized sales promotion. 

You can reach practically as many 
metropolitan Chicago families through the 
Tribune as can be reached through any 
two other Chicago newspapers combined. 
It is the only newspaper serving the ma- 


jority of all the families in metropolitan 


Chicago. 

The Tribune’s full-market circulation 
penetrates all sections of the city and sub- 
urbs, reaching all buying groups—regard- 
less of age, income or social status. 

Tribune rates are low. Per hundred 
thousand circulation, they are among the 
lowest of any publication in America. Per THE 
actual sales return, they are the lowest in 
Chicago. 


SALESMANAGER'S 


The best selling season of the year is 
just ahead. And now is a good time to 
schedule low-cost localized advertising in 
the Tribune. 
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CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


Tribune Tower, Chicago ¢ 220 E. 42nd St., New York 
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